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Introduction 


The account by Eustathios archbishop of Thessaloniki of the capture of 
that city by the Normans of Sicily in 1185 is well known, and it is 
often cited by modern scholars. It is therefore surprising that no 
English version has been made before this time, since it is a work of 
some importance, and has always been considered as a primary source 
for the history of the later Komnenoi. The previous history of the 
text, with the various editions and translations of it which have been 
made, is as follows. 

One manuscript survives, containing this and other minor works of 
Eustathios. It is held in the Public Library of Basel, Switzerland 
(Ms. Basle A III 20). It was suggested by Maas that this manuscript 
was written in part by Eustathios, but the suggestion has failed to 
find favour with other scholars, with good reason; not only are there 
some differences between the handwriting of this manuscript and that 
of the commentaries on Homer, which are the only texts which are 
generally accepted to be in the hand of Eustathios himself, but it 
Shows certain errors of spelling which are likely to be the work of a 
copyist rather than of such a learned writer as Eustathios, and some 
omissions which also are of the kind which can be explained as 
mistakes made in the process of copying (see the introduction to 
Kyriakidis' text, and Wilson, 'The Autographs of Eustathios'). It is 
generally agreed, however, that even if the manuscript is not an 
autograph one, it is nevertheless of Eustathios's own time, and it is 
certainly a well written one with very few mistakes, so the textual 
problems which it presents are negligible. 

The first printed edition was that of T.L.F. Tafel, who published 
it together with other minor works of Eustathios and two histories of 
Trebizond by Panaretos and Eugenikos in 1832 (Zustathii metropolitae 
Thessalonicensis opusculae. Accedunt Trapezuntinae historiae 
scriptores Panaretus et Eugenicus. E codicibus mss.  Basilensi, 
Parisinis, Veneto nunc primum edidit Theophil. Lucas Frider. Tafel, 
phil. dr. liter. antiq. in Acad. Tubing. prof. p.o. Francofurti ad 
Moenum. Sumptibus Sigismundi Schmerber. MDCCCXXXII). This was a text 
without commentary or translation. It presented the work in an 
arrangement of paragraphs which, although the division sometimes seems 
to have been done in a rather arbitrary manner, has served as one of 
the standard ways of referring to passages in the text since that 
time. The translation which is printed here follows the paragraphs of 
Tafel's text, and references in the index are given in the same way. 
In addition, the republished text of Kyriakidis which appears on the 
left hand pages shows the pages of the manuscript and the pages of the 
Buuu cdiiaun (See below), so readers should haye wo difficulty in 
pursuing any reference to an individual passage which they may find. 
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This text was reprinted ten years later by Bekker, together with 
the  Chronographia of Leon the Grammarian, in the Bonn Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, together with a Latin translation by 
Edward Brockhoff (Leonis Grammatici Chronographia recognitione 
Impanuelis Bekkeri. Accedit Eustathii de capta Tbessalonica liber. 
Bonnae 1842). The same text and Latin translation were reproduced in 
1856 in volume 136 of Migne's Patrologia Graeca, together with a 
number of Eustathios's other minor works, to which were added the 
funeral oration pronounced over Eustathios by his friend Euthymios and 
a florilegium of Biblical quotations garnered by an anonymous author 
generally known by the name of Antonios Melissa, which was given to 
him by his first editor, because of the diligence with which he 
pursued this harmless activity (Sapientissimi et doctissimi Eustathii 
Thessalonicensis Metropolitae opera quotcunque argumenti sunt 
ecclesiastici. Accedunt Antonii Monachi cognomento Melissae loci 
communes ex sacris et profanis auctoribus collecti. Accurante et denuo 
recognoscente J.-P. Migne, Bibliothecae Cleri Universae, sive cursuum 
completorum in singulos scientiae ecclesiasticae ramos editore. 
Turnholti 1856). By this time Tafel had also produced a translation 
into German, which was published together with a German translation of 
Eustathios's funeral oration over Manuel I as part of a study of 
relations between the Komnenoi and the Normans (Komnenen und 
Normannen. Beitrige zur Erforschung ihrer Geschicbte in verdeutschten 
und erláuterten Urkunded des zwólften und dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Aus dem Griechischen von G.L.F. Tafel, Stuttgart 1852, 2nd edition 
1870; bibliographers will note that when writing in German Tafel gave 
his first name in the German form of Gottlieb, whereas when writing in 
Latin he used the Latin form Theophilus). 

In 1892 the first Italian translation appeared, accompanied by 
another reproduction of Tafel's text (I Siciliani in Salonicco nell' 
anno MCLXXXV ovvero la espugnazione di Tessalonica narrata dall' 
arcivescovo Eustazio tradotta da Giuseppe Spata, Palermo 1982). 

The twentieth century has so far seen two new translations and an 
improved edition of this work. A German translation with brief notes 
and introduction by Hunger has appeared as volume 3 of the series 
Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, in two editions (Die Normannen in 
Thessalonike. Die Eroberung von Tbessalonike durcb die Normannen (1185 
n. Chr.) in der Augenzeugenscbilderung des Erzbischofs  Eustatbios, 
übersetzt, eingeleitet und erklárt, Graz-Wien-Kóln 1955, 2nd edition 
1967). The Greek text also benefited from a careful revision and 
annotation by Stilpon Kyriakidis which was published, with an Italian 
translation by V. Rotolo, by the Istituto Siciliano di Studi Bizantini 
e Neoellenici as no. 5 in its series of scholarly texts (Eustazio di 
Tessalonica, la Espugnazions di Tessalonica, testo critico 
introduzione annotazioni di Stilpon RKyriakidis, proemio di Bruno 
Lavagnini, versione italiana di Vincenzo Rotolo, Palermo 1961). At the 
end of 1987, this edition was still in print. In edition of the minor 
works of Eustathios is being prepared for the Series Berolinensis of 
the Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae. 

It is only natural that this work by Eustathios, should, in spite 
of its relative brevity, have received so Buch attention. It is an 
important document for several reasons. In the first place it is an 
eyewitness account of an important historical event, and was composed, 
as internal evidence makes clear, only a short time after the fall of 
Thessaloniki. This gives it a sense of immediacy and a vividness which 
are sometimes lacking in Byzantine historical writing. We do not 
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usually think of Eustathios as a writer of history, but this 
composition would entitle him to be classed as an outstanding exanple 
of what Ševčenko ('Two Varieties of Historical Writing') has called 
the 'vivid' as opposed to the ‘technical’ historian. He vas also 
probably, apart perhaps from David Komnenos and the ‘chief officer' 
who is mentioned in $ 85, the person in the city who had the best 
general knowledge of what was happening at Thessaloniki, at 
Constantinople and elsewhere, and it is obvious that Niketas 
Choniates, writing later, relied upon him completely for his account 
of the siege. But this is not all. Eustathios also gives us a lively 
account of the last stages in the rise to power of Andronikos I, wbich 
gives added life to the picture painted by Niketas in his nuch more 
extensive history of the period. Although the shorter work is a 
polemic, directed against Andronikos after his death, and against 
David Komnenos whor Andronikos had appointed to defend Thessaloniki, 
there is no reason to suppose that what is said of them is not true. 
Finally, this text provides us in a relatively small space with a good 
specimen of Byzantine prose of a moderately elevated and rather 
unusual kind. 

This last aspect of the work has received relatively little 
attention. Although historians have made good use of it as a document 
in the records of Byzantium and Europe, particularly as an important 
source for the history of the Komnenoi, the language which Eustathios 
employs in it has been less studied (in spite of the investigations of 
Hedberg and Koukoules), and the style and form of the whole work have 
not been the subject of any inquiry. An analysis of its vocabulary and 
syntax, in greater depth than any which has so far been attempted, 
(Hedberg, Eustathios als Attizist, is only a beginning), would be 
rewarding, but an exercise of this kind is not appropriate to a 
publication which is principally designed to serve historians. Some 
general points, however, may be made, which may be helpful to the 
reader who is not familiar with the conventions which apply, to a 
greater or lesser extent, to writing of this kind. 

Like most of the other authors of his time whose work has 
survived, Eustathios writes in a manner which is far removed from that 
of everyday speech. The avoidance of the 'vulgarity' of the ‘common 
language' is deliberate, and as a result any expression which is 
tainted in this way is accompanied by an acknowledgement that it is a 
piece of common diction; this is the convention, even when the 
expression in question is clearly a quotation. Clearly writers who 
used this artificial language were afraid that they might be accused 
of ‘vulgarity’, and this was true even of Eustathios, who was probably 
the best classical scholar of his age. The vocabulary of this work is 
therefore basically that of the great writers of the classical period, 
with the addition of certain touches which are due to the Septuagint 
and the Fathers of the Church. Occasionally words of classical origin 
appear in a form in which they are not known in our surviving texts 
(for instance, verbs are occasionally found in the more imposing 
middle voice, where in classica? Greek the briefer active forms were 
normal), or with a meaning which the context shows to be slightly 
different from the meaning which it had in classical Greek. The 
construction of sentences is formal and complex, and it is often 
advisable for a translator to break them up into smaller units for the 
benefit of the modern reader. 
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In addition to this artificial vocabulary and syntax, a feature 
of the style is the wealth of learned allusions which is heaped upon 
the reader. In this respect Eustathios's work is not an extreme 
example of this sort of writing, since upon occasion quite long 
passages occur without a single quotation or allusion of any kind; he 
also does not restrict himself to references to ancient Greek authors, 
but uses the Scriptures freely as a source of quotations. For these 
reasons we should classify even the more stylistically elevated 
passages of this document as specimens of the 'middle' rather than of 
the hich style of Byzantine writing (for a discussion of these 
styles, see Ševčenko, ‘Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose'). In this 
context it should be remenbered that the account of the capture of 
Thessaloniki was probably written to a deadline, for delivery on a 
fixed date, and that if time had allowed it might have been further 
'enbellished'. 

The range of classical Greek authors from whom Eustathios quotes 
is very wide (he either did not study Latin literature, or preferred 
not to quote it). Homer, of course, appears frequently, perhaps a 
little less frequently than might be expected when we remember the 
commentaries which Eustathios wrote on this author. In addition there 
are many direct quotations from or allusions to the philosophers, the 
dramatists (both tragic and comic) and the Attic orators. It is not 
always possible to be certain that an allusion is intentional. Just as 
in English many expressions have become so much a part of the language 
that they are often used without the person who uses them or his 
audience being aware that a quotation is in fact being made, so in the 
case of a writer such as Eustathios, who was steeped in the literature 
of ancient Greece, and who moved among men of learning who had the 
same cultural background as his own, it is sometimes impossible to 
draw the line on every occasion between unconscious echoes, deliberate 
direct quotations and the creative use of motifs from earlier 
literature (see, for example, the remarks made on this subject by 
Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium'). The commentary on this translation 
gives references to many passages from classical Greek literature and 
the Bible which are certain or possible sources for some of the more 
obvious quotations which appear in the Greek text. In this respect the 
commentary for the most part follows the attributions already made by 
Hunger and Kyriakidis; a few such references have been omitted, when 
it has seemed that the connection is of too tenuous a nature, and a 
few further parallels have been suggested. 

In addition to his rich use of quotations from authors of the 
Classical period of Greek literature, Eustathios is also a splendid 
source for the more everyday kind of proverb. Many of these were 
collected by E. Kurtz, and published as an appendix to the Corpus Par- 
oemiographorum (vol. 3, 307-21), but a close study would certainly 
unearth more 

When we come to consider the form of the whole work, it is not 
possible to classify it under the heading of any literary genre. In 
his preface, Eustathios writes as if there were a recognised way in 
which it might be expected that sieges would be described, but this 
was not the case, and as the notes to the preface and the first 
appendix try to show, he was probably more concerned, when composing 
the introductory sentences, with deflecting possible criticism than 
with following established rules. Some sections of it can be given 
individual names, but there is none which fits the whole work. It is 
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in part a threnos or dirge, a sort of funeral oration or epitaphios 
logos mourning the sufferings of the city, but this aspect of the work 
is only a minor one. It is in part a sermon, protreptic in purpose, 
calling the survivors to a better life. It is not an encomium, as 
Eustathios himself says, although anyone who looks at the rules which 
governed this rhetorical form, as they are preserved in the writings 
of 'Menander Rhetor' (see the recent edition by Russell and Wilson), 
will see that it has a small number of features in common with it. It 
might on the other hand be described as being in part an example of 
the opposite literary form, much rarer perhaps because it was less 
well rewarded, of psogos ('blame' or ‘invective’, the Latin vituper- 
atio), because of its attacks upon the emperor Andronikos I and David 
Komnenos. But this is only a part of the story, since so much of what 
it includes consists of a perfectly straightforward description of the 
events which occurred. 

There is in fact nothing to be gained by attempting to define the 
form of a work which was constructed in circumstances as unusual as 
those in which this one was written. It was, as internal evidence 
shows, composed in a relatively short period and in a time of great 
distress for Eustathios and all those around him. In addition, it was 
written by a man who was full of indignation at the way in which his 
city had been neglected and betrayed by its commander and by the other 
generals who had been sent to help it, and this anger must have taken 
precedence over the desire which such a scholar as Eustathios would 
otherwise have had to construct his work in accordance with the best 
possible models. One can perhaps suggest that this account of the 
siege and the events leading up to it reveals a certain tension 
between the learned and archaising style natural to a Byzantine writer 
of the time, and expected by his audience, and the direct exposition 
of the course of events and the blunt statement of opinions which take 
up so much of this work. The result is something which is immediately 
able to be appreciated by a modern reader as a very intense and lively 
record of an event which was of considerable importance in the history 
of its tine. 
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Text and Translation 


2 Eustathios 


Εὐσταθίου τοῦ Θεσσαλονίκης συγγραφὴ τῆς εἴθε ὑστέρας Kat’ αὐτὴν p. 865 Bonn. 
ἁλώσεως, ἠρρωστημένης μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς κατὰ τὸν Κομνηνὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον 
δυσδαίµονος βασιλείας καχεξίας λόγῳ, ἣν ἐκεῖνος φαῦλα διαιτῶν κατὰ τῆς 
οἰκουμένης πολλὴν ἐκ μακροῦ ἥθροιζε, ταχὺ δὲ πάνυ τεθεραπευμένης ὑπὸ 

5 τοῦ ἐλευθερωτοῦ μεγάλου βασιλέως Ἰσαακίου τοῦ ᾿Αγγέλου, διαδεξαμένου 
ἐκεῖνον εὐδαιμόνως καὶ εὐτυχῶς τῷ κόσμῳ προνοίᾳ καὶ εὐμενείᾳ θεοῦ μετ᾽ οὐ 
πολλὰς ἡμέρας τοῦ ἁλῶναι τὴν πόλιν, ἐν τῷ χρήσασθαι ὀξυχειρίᾳ ἔργων, 
ὡς δέον μάλιστα ἦν, ἧς αὐτῷ θεὸς συνεφήψατο, καθὰ λόγος ἕτερος καιρὸν 
εὑρηκὼς περιηγήσεται. 


10 Προθεωρία τῆς τοιαύτης συγγραφῆς 


Πόλεων ἁλώσεις ἱστορούμεναι εἴτε συγγραφόµεναι μεθόδοις διοικοῦνται p. 866 B. 
ὡς τὰ πολλὰ ταῖς αὐταῖς. Οὔτε δὲ ἁπάσας τὰς ἐπιβαλλούσας ἠναγκασμένως ὁ 
γράφων διαχειρίσεται, οὐδὲ μὴν τὰς ἀμφοτέρωθι χρηστὰς ὡσαύτως διοικονο- 
μήσεται' ἀλλὰ καθιστορῶν μὲν καὶ ἀπαθῶς γράφων καὶ θεολογήσει ἔστιν οὗ 
45 καὶ πρὸς φύσεως λόγον ἐμπλατυνεῖται καὶ τὴν φράσιν δὲ ψιμυθιώσει πρὸς 
κάλλος ἀφειδέστερον καὶ τοπογραφήσει καὶ ἐκοράσεσιν ἐναγλαΐσεται καὶ 
ὅλως. οἷα ἔξω πάθους λαλῶν, πολλὰ διαθήσεται πρὸς χάριν ἀκοῆς, οὐκ ἀφέ- 
ketar δὲ οὐδὲ τῶν ὡς εἰκός, στοχαζόμενος αὐτὸς ἐνταῦθά γε, ὅτι μηδὲ παρῆν 
τοῖς ἀφηγουμένοις κακοῖς, ὡς καὶ παθαίνεσθαι καὶ αὐτὰ δὴ φράζειν ἐκεῖνα. 
20 Καὶ οὕτω μὲν ὁ τὰ πρὸς ἱστορίαν δηλῶν. O δὲ καὶ συγγραφόμενος καὶ xpa- | 
τισθεὶς τῷ κακῷ πάντων ἐκείνων προσάψεται μὲν ἀναγκαίως, οὐκ ἐπὶ τοσοῦ- 
τον δέ, μόνῳ πλεονάζειν ὀφείλων τῷ πάθει, καὶ αὐτῷ ἀναλόγως τῇ Kat’ αὐτὸν 
προσωπικῇ ποιότητι. Τοῦ λαοῦ μὲν γὰρ ὤν, τίνα ἂν ἔχοι ψόγον εἰς κόρον πα- 
θαινόμενος; Bio δὲ ἀνειμένος τῷ κατὰ πνεῦμα καὶ μεταξὺ τοῦ πενθεῖν καὶ τοῦ 
25 εὐχαριστεῖν τῷ κρείττονι οὐκ ἐπιτείχισμα ἐρυμνὸν ἀλλὰ χάος μέγα βλέπων, 
φείδοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀκράτως τραγωδεῖν. O δ᾽ αὐτὸς οὐδ᾽ ἂν παίζοι χορεύων èv név- p. 867 B. 
θεσιν, ὁποῖον δή τι καὶ τὸ πάνυ καλλύνειν τοὺς λόγους κομμωτικῶς ἐν σκυ- 
θρωποῖς πάθεσι. Καὶ τὰ ἄλλα δὲ συγγραφικὰ εἴδη σωφρόνως μεταχειριεῖται 
κατὰ μέθοδον ἰδίαν, οὔτε παράδοξα ἐκτιθεὶς ἀκούσματα κατὰ τὸν ἀπαθῆ ἱστο- 


1 Εὐσταθίου τοῦ ] τοῦ αὑτοῦ cod. 15 Pr. m. ψιμειθιώσει. 


The Capture of Thessaloniki 3 


The account by [the same*] Eustathios of Thessaloniki of the city's 
capture (may it be the last!*), when it bad been weakened during the 
unhappy reign of Andronikos Komnenos, by reason of the state of decay 
which he caused to accumulate far and wide over the whole empire 
through the evils of bis régime; although Thessaloniki bas been 
swiftly and completely restored by its liberator the great emperor 
Isaac Angelos,* who succeeded his predecessor with such benefit and 
good fortune for the world, thanks to the providence and kindness of 
God, and showed the speed of action which the situation demanded, not 
pany days after the city had fallen; in which enterprise God assisted 
him, as another account will relate when opportunity allows. 


Preface to the aforementioned account* 

1. The capture of a city is generally reported in the same manner, 
whether it is recorded by a historian, or by an eyewitness. But no 
narrator will necessarily deal with everything which has occurred, and 
the events which are selected will not be treated in the sane way by 
both kinds of writer. The historian, writing without personal 
involvement, will on occasion take a theological point of view, or 
will develop his narrative according to his natural abilities. He will 
also decorate his language with embellishments more frequently, and 
will adorn it with descriptions of places and monuments; in short, 
since he is speaking without having been affected by the disaster, he 
can choose his words to please the listener. He will also not avoid 
reporting things which are no more than probabilities, on the 
assumption that since he himself was not involved in the catastrophe 
which took place, and was not affected by it, he can be impartial. 

So much for the historian. The eyewitness, on the other hand, 
who has been touched by the disaster, will of necessity attempt to 
incorporate all these features, but to a lesser degree, since he 
should dwell upon the catastrophe alone. He should also do this in a 
manner which is in accordance with his own personal nature. For if, 
on the one hand, the writer is a layman, there is no reason to blame 
him if he exaggerates the pathos of his story; but if he is dedicated 
to the spiritual life, and sees that between grieving* and giving 
thanks to the Lord there is not a strong barrier but an enormous gulf, 
he will refrain from mourning too extravagantly. And just as such a 
person would not dance playfully in the midst of sorrows, so he would 
not add ornaments to his language in a manner more suited to a lament 
upon the stage when relating a tale of gloomy disasters. Again, 
following the same principle, he will make use of other nar- 
rative techniques with restraint, and he will not introduce incredible 
rumours, as a historian who was not involved in the action might, or 


* An asterisk in the text indicates the 
presence of a note in the commentary. 
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4 Eustathios 


ρικὸν οὔτ᾽ ἄλλα, ὅσα πρὸς οὐκ ἄκαιρον φιλοτιμίαν καὶ πολυμαθίας ἔνδειξιν 
οἱ ἔξω πάθους τεχνάζονται. 

Εἰ τοίνυν καὶ ἐμὲ τοιονδέτινα ἡ παροῦσα συγγραφὴ διαδείξει, αὐτίκα 
φανεῖται. "Αρξεται δὲ ὁ ὑποτεταγμένος λόγος ἀναγκαίως ἐξ αὑτοῦ πάθους, 
ὅτι μηδὲ ἦν τὸν ἐν ἐλεεινοῖς ὄντα μὴ τραγικεύσασθαι τό γε πρῶτον. Εἶτα 
καθιστάμενος τοῦ οἴκτου καί τι πρὸς βάρος ὑπομεμψάμενος τὸν αἴτιον καὶ 
συναίτιον τοῦ κακοῦ, γενήσεται τοῦ καὶ εὐκρινῶς καὶ σαφῶς, ἐπί τι δὲ καὶ 
μεγαλείως ἀφηγεῖσθαι' | καὶ πῆ μὲν ἀφελῶς, ὡς ἐχρῆν, πῆ δὲ καὶ γλαφυρώ- 
τερον καὶ ἀπὸ κεφαλῆς ἠργμένος, ἧς οὐδὲν καιρίως πρεσβύτερον, καταβή- 
σεται εἰς τὰ ἐχόμενα καθ᾿ εἱρμὸν καὶ τάξιν οὐ πάντῃ ἀπεριλάλητον καὶ ἅψεται 
πάλιντῶν τῆς ἁλώσεως πλατύτερον κατὰ πᾶσαν ἀνάγκην, ἐπεὶ καὶ αὕτη μάλιστα 
πρὸ ἔργου ὑποβέβληται τῇ συγγραφῇ. "Ott δὲ καὶ σημεῖα ἓν τοῖς τοιούτοις 
προφαίνει τὸ θεῖον, ἃ δὴ κἀνταῦθα ἐμφανῶς προέλαμψε, προσεφάψεται καὶ 
τοιούτων τινῶν ὁ λόγος εἰς σύμμετρον. Οὐκ ἀποστήσεται δὲ οὐδὲ τοῦ ἐκθέ- 
σθαι ἁμαρτητικὰς αἰτίας, ὧν ἕνεκεν τὰ δεινά, 6 καὶ αὐτὸ οἱ συγγραφόµενοι 
èv ἔργῳ ἑλλόγως τίθενται. ᾿Ανασκαλεύσει δὲ ἁμυδρῶς ἡ συγγραφὴ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
αἴτια ἐν ὑστέρῳ τοῦ ὅλου λόγου κατὰ μέθοδον διδασκαλικήν. Οὐ γὰρ ἐν ἕτε- 
ροίῳ καιρῷ καὶ ἀνέγνωσται καὶ ἐκδέδοται, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε οἱ προεισόδιοι τῶν νη- 
στίµων ἁγίων ἡμερῶν κατηχοῦνται εἰς ἁκοάς, ὡς ἀποτελευτᾶν τὸν λόγον εἰς 
διδασκαλίαν ἐκκλησιαστικήν, ἀρξάμενον ἄλλως ἀφ᾽ ὧν κακῶν ἡ πόλις 
ἔπαθεν. 


᾽Αρχὴ αὐτοῦ δὴ τοῦ συγγραφικοῦ λόγου τῆς ἁλώσεως 


Ἔφηνε καὶ ὁ xa’ ἡμᾶς ἄρτι χρόνος, εἴπερ τις ἕτερος τῶν πάλαι, ὑπόθεσιν, 
ἣν ἀπαθὴς μὲν ἄνθρωπος καὶ μακρὰν ἑστὼς τοῦ Kat’ αὐτὴν κινδύνου μεγάλην 
εἴποι ἂν καὶ βαρυσύμφορον καὶ πάνδεινον καὶ ἀπευκταίαν καὶ οὐ ῥᾷον φορη- 
τὴν καὶ πολυπενθῆ καὶ δακρύων πηγὰς ἐθέλουσαν καὶ τοιαῦτά τινα, ὁ δὲ δι- 
κτύῳ, 5 φασι, σπειραθεὶς καὶ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐνειληθεὶς τῷ πράγματι ἴσως μὲν οὐκ 
ἂν εὐπορήσοι πρὸς ἀξίαν ὀνομάσαι τὸ κακόν, ἐκκρουόμενος οὗπερ ἐθέλει 
νοεῖν τῷ ποικίλῳ καὶ ἑπαλλήλῳ τῶν συμφορῶν, ὅσαι κατέχασκον ἑκάστου 


222r 


p. 868 B. 


τῶν δυστυχούντων, πολλαῖς καὶ διαφόροις οἰκειούμεναι κλήσεσιν' εἰ δὲ καὶ p. 869 B. 


δυνήσεται κατευστοχῆσαι τοῦ κακοῦ πρὸς ἔπος, ἐρεῖ ἂν αὐτὸ οὐκ ἀπεικότως 


26 δικτύῳ σπειραθείς. Cfr. Aesch. Prom. 1078. Η. Nicet. Choniat. 776, 4. Suda s.v. 
σπειράω. Phrynichi Eclogae Lobeck p. 204 


8 τοιόνδε τινὰ T.B.S. 20 δικτύων cod. T. B. S. em. Kurtz, Sprichwoerter p. 311. 
Fortasse δικτύων (βρόχοις). Cfr. Eur. Or. 1315 ἑσπεσοῦσα δικτύων βρόχοις. 
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use other material of the kind that is contrived by those writers who 
have played no part in the catastrophe, but seize the opportunity to 
advance themselves and to make a display of their erudition. 

2. The present work will soon show what kind of a writer I an. 
The account which follows will of necessity begin with the catastrophe 
itself, since it is not possible for one who was hinself part of these 
pitiful events not to treat them in tragic fashion, at first at any 
rate. Then, putting grief on one side, and having severely condemned 
the author of this disaster and his accomplice, it will be possible 
for us to relate the course of events distinctly and clearly, and in a 
suitably elevated style. Our account will sometimes be written simply 
when this is appropriate, and at other times in a more polished 
Banner; and beginning with the introduction* (and nothing is more wor- 
thy of respect than this),it will then pass on to the events,* follow- 
ing a sequence and an arrangement which allow for some discussion, and 
will again handle the incidents of the capture of the city, but more 
broadly, this being essential since it is the fundamental purpose of 
the narrator's work. 

3. Also, because the Deity shows signs to us* in such matters, which 
even in this affair appeared quite clearly beforehand, this record 
will, so far as is appropriate, touch on such things. And it will not 
abstain from setting forth the sinful causes* which led to the 
catastrophe, such as the recorders of contemporary events quite reas- 
onably include in their accounts. Our narrative will in fact make a 
brief attempt to reveal such causes at the end of the whole work, with 
a didactic purpose. For the time when it has been read and published* 
is none other than that at which the preliminaries to the holy days of 
fasting are resounding in our ears, so that the story which began in 
one way, by relating the sufferings of the city, ends in instruction 
of a sacred kind. 


Beginning of the eyewitness account of the capture 
1. Our recent experience has revealed a situation which, as puch as 
any other in history, a person who had not been exposed to it, and was 
far removed from its dangers, might describe as major in its 
importance, unfortunate, terrible, abominable, unbearable, grievous, 
bringing tears to the eyes, and so on. But a person who was, so to 
speak, wound up in its net* and, like us, trapped in the affair, would 
perhaps not find it so easy to sum up the disaster, being impeded in 
his thinking by the diversity and swift succession of misfortunes 
which overcame each of those who suffered them, and which merited a 
great diversity of appellations. And if such a person does succeed in 
defining this disaster in words, he would probably call it the 
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φωστῆρος μεγάλου ἀφάνειαν, οὐδὲν μὲν ἐκεῖνος λέγων πρὸς πάθος ( ἐχρῆν 
γὰρ ἄλλοις ὀνόμασιν ἐνταῦθα παθήνασθαι ), τῷ μεγαλείῳ δὲ ὅμως ὀρθῶς 
ἐπιβάλλων τοῦ δυσπραγήματος. H γὰρ οὐ τοιοῦτόν τι τὸ τὴν ἐν ταῖς ὑπ᾽ ob- 
ρανὸν πόλεσι πάνυ λαμπρὸν φαίνουσαν Θεσσαλονίκην οὕτω παθεῖν, ὡς νῦν 

5 ἔχει; Ἔχει δὲ ὡς ἂν ἀπεύξαιντο καὶ ἐχθροί, ὡσεὶ καὶ καλὸν εἶδος ἀφανισθὲν 
λυπεῖ καὶ τὸν ἦν ὅτε ἁπόστοργον. "Duo: δαίμονος, ὃς οὕτω βριθὺς τηλικαύτης 
πόλεως εὐετηρίᾳ ἐνήλατο καὶ κατέστρεψεν. ᾿Απήγαγε μὲν οὖν αὐτὴν τέλεον, 
ὡς μηδὲ λείψανον ἑναπομεῖναι παλαιᾶς καλλονῆς. Καὶ τείχη μὲν αὑτῆς 
ἠχρειωμένα καὶ ἱερὰ τὰ πάντα κατηκισµένα εἰς ὅσον οὐδὲ τόποι τολμητοὶ 
40 πᾶσι καὶ οἶκοι εὐπρεπεῖς κατησχυμένοι καὶ περιουσίαι πολιτῶν, αἱ μὲν ἠντλη- 
μέναι, αἱ δ᾽ ἐκκεχυμέναι καὶ ἄλλως δὲ διεσπαρμέναι, τί ἂν λέγοιντο, ἔνθα 
οὐκ ἔστιν ὡς ἐχρῆν αὐτὰ διίξεσθαι ; Τὸ δὲ ἐν τῇ πόλει πλῆθος, οὐ μόνον τὸ 
στρατιωτικὸν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ λοιπόν, ὅσον ἐν ἱερᾷ πολιτείᾳ τῇ κατὰ κόσμον 
καὶ ὅσον δὲ λαϊκόν, τίς ἂν ἐς ἄξιον δακρύσειε; Ναὶ μὴν καὶ ὅσον τοῦ βίου 

45 τὸν φλοῖσβον διακρουσάμενον ὡς εἰς λιμένα κατήντησε τὸ ἀπρόϊτον τῆς 
ἐνοικήσεως, πάντες οὗτοι, ὡσεὶ καὶ ἀκρίδες πυρὶ κατὰ λήϊον ἐλαυνόμεναι, τῇ | 
καυστηρᾷ μάχῃ πρὸς ὄλεθρον ἐξετινάσσοντο. Καὶ οἱ μὲν πολέμιοι περιστοι- 
χίζοντες θυμοῦ πῦρ ἐξέκαιον ἐπὶ τὸ πολιτικὸν ἅπαν, ἐκεῖνοι δέ, οἱ μὲν ἐπι- 
καταλαμβανόμενοι καί που καὶ σπαργανούμενοι πυρὶ τοιούτῳ πάντοθεν οὐκ 
20 εἶχον διεκπίπτειν, ἀλλὰ πολυειδῆ τὸν κίνδυνον εἶχον, οἱ δὲ ὅσα καὶ σπινθῆρσι 
τοῖς βέλεσι πόρρωθεν ἔπασχον τὸ κακόν. Ἠέλιος μὲν νέον προσέβαλλεν ἀρού- 
ρας, οὐκ ἔσχε δὲ τὴν θανάσιμον διαλῦσαι νύκτα, ἀλλὰ κατεκαυχᾶτο τοῦ φω- 
τὸς ἡ τῶν πιπτόντων ζόφωσις. Οὔπω τις ἔφθη τὸν γλυκὺν ὕπνον ἀποθέσθαι, 

ὁ πικρὸς καὶ ἀνέγερτος αὑτὸν διεδέχετο καὶ ὄναρ κακὸν ἐφίστατο ὕπαρ τῇ 
25 κεφαλῇ καὶ ὁ βλέπων αὐτὸ κατέμυεν εἰς θάνατον. ᾿Απηλλάττετο κλίνης ἔγρη- 
γόρσεως λόγῳ καὶ ὁ πολέμιος σίδηρος ἄλλως αὐτὸν κατέκλινεν, ὡς ἐκεῖνος 
χαίρει κοιτάζων. Πολλοῖς δὲ καὶ ἡμιγύμνοις ἔτι τὸ κακὸν τοῦτο θηρίον ἑνε- 
φύετο, ἵνα μηδὲ κάμοι τοὺς ὀδόντας ἐντρίβον σωμάτων καλύμμασι. Καὶ στρα- 
τιωτῶν μέν, ἤδη δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλως ῥωμαλέων H καὶ ὅλως ἀκμαίων, εἴπερ ὁ πό- 

30 λεμος ἑδράττετο καὶ διέσπα ἐμπείρας ὀξέας ὄνυχας, ἑκαινοπράγει οὐδέν. 
Φιληδεῖ γὰρ σώμασι τοιούτοις ἐκεῖνος, ὑφ᾽ ὧν καὶ συγκροτούμενος θερα- 
πεύεται ὡς τὰ πολλά. Εἰ δὲ καὶ ἄνδρας ἀθλίους ἐφιλοτιμεῖτο ἀπάγειν, ἤδη 
τυμβογέροντας ὄντας καὶ εἰς γῆν κεκυφότας καί που πρὶν fj καὶ πληγῆναι 
γινομένους τοῦ Χάρωνος οἷς τῷ δέει παρίεντο, καὶ γραῦς δὲ τὰς πλείους καὶ 


6 δαίμονος Cfr.Aesch. Pers. 516. 16 ἀκρίδες cfr. Hom. I. 21, 12. H. Cfr. Nicet. Choniat. 
436, 7. 18 θυμοῦ πῦρ. Do. 32, 22. Jer. 4, 4. 15, 14. 21 ἠέλιος. Hom. Od. 3, 1. H. 24 ἀνέγερ- 
τος. Aristot. 121623. || ὄναρ ἐφίστατο. Cfr. Hom. II. 2, 20. 25 καταμύειν. Cfr. Diog. L. 4, 49. 


85 ΤΑ... 7 ἐνήλλατο cod. 14 ἀξίαν T.B.S. 28 ἐντρίβον cod. 80 ὀξείας B. 
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darkening of a great light, and he will not be affecting a pathetic* 
style (because pathos ought to be represented in a different 
language), but one which nevertheless expresses the magnitude of the 
calanity. 

2. Surely such a description is justified when we see Thessaloniki, 
which once shone so brightly among the other cities beneath the 
heavens, reduced to her present state. Even her enemies would have 
prayed not to see her in this condition, just as the disappearance of 
a beautiful form grieves one who may formerly have hated it. Alas for 
the demon which leaped and trampled so heavily upon the prosperity of 
such a city, removing it so completely that not a trace was left of 
its former beauty! Her walls left useless and all her shrines 
disfigured as not even places left open to all* were treated, her 
noble houses dishonoured and the wealth of her citizens squandered, 
wasted or scattered in other ways - how could these things possibly be 
described when it is not possible to relate them in detail, as should 
be done? Who can mourn worthily the inhabitants of the city, not only 
the soldiers but the others also, those who in due order made up its 
holy society and those besides who belonged to the laity? There were 
those others also, who had avoided the din of the world by retreating 
to a life of seclusion as to a haven,* and were expelled by fire like 
locusts in the grain* and driven out to destruction by the raging heat 
of battle. And their enemies, ranged around then, kindled the flame 
of their anger* against every inhabitant of the city; and so some of 
them were overtaken and, wrapped around by such a fire which came fron 
all directions, were not able to make their way through it, and found 
themselves face to face with dangers of every description, while 
others met their end from weapons that came from afar, like flying 
sparks. 

3. The sun anew* had fallen upon the fields, but it had no power 
to bring this night of death to an end; on the contrary, the darkness 
of the dead exulted over the light of day. No sooner had the first to 
awake put off sweet sleep, than a bitter sleep that knows no waking* 
began to come upon him, an evil vision took its stand above his bead,“ 
and he who saw it closed his eyes in death. A man might leave his 
couch as if to arise, and an enemy's sword would then lay him down in 
the way in which this weapon delights in sending men to their rest. 
And this evil beast clung to many who were still half naked, so that 
it might not tire its teeth by grinding them upon the clothing of 
their bodies. 

And if the battle laid its hands upon soldiers, or upon others 
who were strong and in their prime, and tore them to pieces, piercing 
them with its sharp nails, there was nothing new in that; war delights 
in such bodies, those of the men by whom it is most often applauded 
and worshipped. But when it also eagerly carried off weak men with 
one foot in the grave and stooping to the ground, who sometimes even 
before being struck passed into Charon's power,* giving themselves up 
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ἐξ ὀμμάτων οὔσας καὶ κωφευούσας διὰ βαθὺ γῆρας καὶ οὔτε βλεπούσας τὸ 
τῶν ὅπλων ἀστραπαῖον οὔτε βροντῆς αἰσθομένας τῆς ἐξ ἀπειλῶν, ἀλλὰ 
τοῦτο ob φρενήρης Αρης ἀλλὰ δόρυ ἐνήργει μαινόμενον καὶ ξίφος οὐκ 
εὐδιάκριτον. 

Οἴκτιστα δὴ ταῦτα βροτοῖς. Ἐλεεινότατον δὲ ὅτι καὶ βρέφη συνέκειντο 
τοῖς παντοδαπῶς πίπτουσι, τὰ μὲν συνεκκεντούμενα ταῖς φερούσαις ἀγκά- 
λαις, τὰ δὲ τῷ καταρρίπτεσθαι ὑπὸ δέους ἢ καὶ φόνου τῶν βασταζόντων, τὰ 
πλείω δὲ συγκαταπατούμενα. “H γὰρ τοῦ φεύγειν ἀνάγκη καὶ τοιοῦτον ἀπλῆγα 
φόνον ἐτυράννει, τὸν μὲν ἔσω τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν ὠθιζομένου τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ τῇ 
συμπιλήσει δυστυχοῦντος ψυχῶν ἀπαγωγήν, τὸν δὲ περὶ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως τὴν 
εἴσοδον, ὅτε, πολεμικοῦ δόρατος ἄνω τοῦ κατὰ θάλασσαν ἑῴου πύργου àp- 
θέντος τοῖς ἀντιμάχοις εἰς σύσσημον τοῦ τὴν πόλιν ἤδη καταπεπονῆσθαι, ὡς 
καὶ ἀναρριχᾶσθαι τοὺς βουλομένους ἔξωθεν, τὸ μὲν κάτω περιεῖναι ἀπέγνω- 
στο, ἧραν δὲ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς οἱ πλείους ὡς εἰς ὄρη τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, ἔνθα 
βοήθειαν ἑκαραδόκουν αὐτοῖς ἔσεσθαι. 

Ὃ δὲ μάλιστα τὴν τοῦ κακοῦ πολυφθορίαν ἐνταῦθα κατηγορεῖ, τοῦτ᾽ ἦν 
ὅτι ταῖς νεκρικαῖς θημωνίαις καὶ ἀλόγων ζῴων σώρευμα παρετέθειτο. ᾽Αχω- 
ρήτου γὰρ ὄντος μιᾷ πύλη τοῦ συνερρευκότος ἄνω λαοῦ καὶ βιαζομένων μὲν 
παραβύεσθαι ὥστε σῴζεσθαι, μὴ ἐχόντων δὲ παραδύεσθαι ἑκάστων, τῶν τε 
πεζῶν τῶν te καθ᾽ ἵππους, ὁ κατόπιν θέων βαρὺς ὄχλος τὸν προάγοντα καὶ 
τῇ ἐπιπτώσει πάσχων ἐκεῖνος τὸ ὅμοιον ὑπὸ τῶν ὀπισθαίτερον ἐγκειμένων, 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀπηλλαγμένων τοῦ καθ᾿ εἱρμὸν οὕτω πάσχειν, εἰς κολωνὸν Bava- 
τουμένων ἑκορύφου τὸ σύμπτωμα, πάντων ὁμοῦ πεφυρμένων, ἀνθρώπων, 
ἵππων, ἡμιόνων, ὄνων, οἷς ἐπισεσαγμένα ἦσαν τὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀναγκαῖα. 
Καὶ βουνὸς ἐκεῖνος τοιοῦτος ἀντανίστατο τῷ τῆς πόλεως ἐκεῖσε πυργώματι, 
μικροῦ παρεοικὼς τοῖς ἐγειρομένοις πρὸ τειχέων xó | μασιν, ἃ δὴ καὶ αὐτὰ 
σκευωρεῖ ποτε πόλεμος. 

Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν πρὸς τῇ πύλη τῆς ἀκροπόλεως, τῇ ye προφαινομένῃ. Οὓς 
δὲ συνέσχε καὶ ἡ ἐνδοτέρω, ὅτε ὁ ἀχρεῖος αὐτὴν ἀκαίρως κατήραξε στρα- 
τηγός, παρεισφθαρεὶς ἐν τῷ φεύγειν, ἄλλη τραγῳδία οὗτοι καινότροπος. 
Ὥσπερ γὰρ μὴ ἀρκούντων τῶν ἄλλως πεπτωκότων, προσεπηύξησε τὸ κακὸν 
ἐκεῖνος, 6 μικρὸς μὲν τὰ καλά, μέγας δὲ τὴν πονηρίαν, καὶ οἷόν τινα κορωνίδα 
καὶ αὐτὸς τῷ δυστυχήματι ἑκεφαλαιώσατο, οὐκ ἀνασχόμενος μὴ καὶ αὐτό- 
χειρι φόνῳ προσεπιβλάψαι οὓς δυσβουλίαις κατεστρατήγησε, μάλιστα δ᾽, εἰ- 
πεῖν τἀληθές, ταῖς εἰς μάχην καὶ φυλακὴν καθυφέσεσιν, ὡς ὁ λόγος προβαί- 
νῶν ἐκφανῶς διαγράψεται, ὡς ἄν, οἶμαι, τοὺς πολεμίους πρὸς ἑαυτοῦ ποιησά- 


δ οἴκτιστα Hom. JI. 22, 76. H. 14 ἦραν Ps. 120, 1. H. 


6 συσυνεκκεντούμενα cod. 


p. 371 B. 


p. 872 B. 
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to panic, and old women, most of them blind and deaf from advanced 
age, so that they could neither see the lightning flash of arms nor 
hear the thunder of the threatening danger, then this was not 'Ares, 
master of his mind'* at work, but the spear gone mad, the sword 
deprived of reason. 

4. These things are indeed most lamentable for mortal men;* but the 
most pitiable of all was that even infants lay among those who fell in 
one manner or another, some lying stabbed at the same moment in the 
arms of those who once nursed then, others meeting their end by being 
cast away in fright, or because of the death of those who were 
carrying them; the greater number of them, however, were trampled 
underfoot. The necessity of escaping forced this kind of death 
without blows upon many people. Some lost their lives in the 
churches, where the populace was compressed into a miserable throng, 
and others at the entrance to the acropolis.* Here, when an eneny 
Spear was raised aloft above the eastern tower which faced the sea* (a 
signal to our antagonists that the city was already overcome, because 
any who wished could scale it from outside), they gave up hope that 
the lower city would survive, and most of them simply raised their 
eyes* to the heights of the acropolis, from whence they expected their 
help. 

5. But what bore witness to the greatest extent of the evil disaster 
was the heaping up of dumb animals beside the piles of human dead. A 
crowd too large to be numbered had streamed together at a single gate, 
and was struggling to squeeze into it with the hope of escaping, 
although it was not possible for both those on foot and those who were 
mounted to pass through it. Then the weight of the crowd that was 
rushing on pressed upon those who were ahead, and in the rush the 
former suffered the same fate because of those who again pressed on 
behind them, and again they could not escape the same consequences. So 
as they collapsed, a hill of dying men mounted up, all mixed together, 
humans and horses and asses and mules, the latter loaded with the 
necessities of life for the multitude. And this mound rose up against 
the fortifications of the city* there, almost as if it was one of 
those ramps* which are sometimes set up before a wall in the course 
of a siege. 

This was what happened at the gate of the acropolis which was 
exposed to view. As for those who were enclosed by the inner gate, 
when at an inopportune moment that good-for-nothing leader* of ours 
let it fall after he had slipped though it and made his own escape, 
theirs was a tragedy of a different kind. 

6. For just as if the deaths which had occurred in other ways were 
not enough, that man, so small in good works but so great in 
wickedness, made the destruction even greater, and himself put, as it 
were, the crowning touch to the disaster. In so doing he did not 
shrink from harming with his own hand those men against whom his 
incompetent generalship had already been directed (most particularly, 
to tell the truth, through his treachery in conducting the battle and 
the setting of guards, as the narrative which follows will clearly 
relate). His intention was, I believe, to ingratiate himself with the 
enemy and win their support, even at the cost of letting so great a 
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ue vos ἐκμειλίξαιτο, εἴ γε καὶ πόλιν τοσαύτην ἀφῆκεν οὕτω πεσεῖν καὶ φόνων 
δὲ γέγονεν αὑτουργός, ἐπικαταθύσα: καὶ αὐτὸς οὓς ἐπεμέτρησεν ὁ καιρός. 


Οὐ γὰρ ἄλλοις ἐπέταξε χαλασθῆναι τὴν κρυφαίαν ἐκείνην πύλην, μετέωρον p. 878 B. 


ἡρμένην ἐκ μηχανῆς, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς τὸ τέχνασμα σχάσας κατὰ σπουδὴν κατή- 
5 νεγκε καὶ κατὰ τῶν παρεισδυομένων συγκλείσας ἐπαγίδευσε τοὺς ὑποτρέχειν 
λαχόντας εἰς ὄλεθρον, σφιγκτῷ θανάτῳ μετηλλαχότας τὸ ζῆν καὶ κειμένους 
οἰκτρὸν θέαμα, τῷ μὲν ἡμίσει τοῦ σώματος προκύπτοντας ἐπὶ τὰ ἐντός, τῷ 
δὲ λοιπῷ προφαινομένους τοῖς ἑκτός, ὥστε κλαίεσθαι. 
O δὲ καὶ εἰς τοσοῦτον ἦν ἀνδρεῖος διολέσαι τὴν ὅλην πόλιν, ὡς ἅμα τε 
10 τοῦ πύργου γενέσθαι, ὃς ὑπερανίσταται τῶν ἐκεῖσε πυλῶν, καὶ ἅμα διὰ σχοί- 
νου καθεῖναι εἰς τοὺς ἐπιδραμόντας πολεμίους ἑαυτόν, ἑάσαντα τοὺς ἐπὶ 
τοῦ πύργου στρατιώτας κενὰ μελετᾶν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἑρύματος καὶ τὴν τρίβον 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν σχοῖνον ταύτην ἑπαράτους ἐξιχνιάζεσθαι καὶ περιῴδεσθαι. 
Ἐνταῦθα παθαινόµενος προάγομαί τι λαλῆσαι πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ πυ- 
15 θέσθαι αὐτοῦ: Τί δήποτε, ὦ βέλτιστε στρατηγἑ, τὴν κάτω πόλιν κατακόπτε- 
σθαι ἀφείς, ἐγένου τῆς ἄνω μοίρας καὶ σπεύδων ἐκρύβης ἐντός, εἰ οὕτω ταχὺ 
ἐχρῆν σε καὶ αὑτὴν ἀφεῖναι τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ὑποχείριον ; Τί δὲ μὴ τὴν ἀγεννῆ 
φωνήν, τὴν τοῦ ἐλεηθῆναί σε, προέκρωξας, πρὶν ἢ καὶ καταπνῖξαι τοὺς ἐν τῇ 
πύλη σχεθέντας καὶ τοὺς λοιπούς ; Πῶς οὐ γελοῖον εἰσδραμεῖν τὴν ἀκρό- 
20 πολιν ὡς εἰς ἄμυναν καὶ ἀναπηδῆσαι εἰς πύργον ὡς én’ ἀγαθῷ τῶν ἄνω ἑστώ- 
των καὶ αὐτίκα δράξασθαι σχοίνου καὶ θᾶττον κάτω γενέσθαι ἥπερ καδδίον 
èv ἱμονιᾷ κατὰ φρέατος ; Ὦ γέλωτος τούτου, ὅτι παρατεταγμένος ὁ λαμπρὸς 
ἡγεμὼν πρὸ τῶν ἑῴων πυλῶν ὡς ἐπὶ μάχῃ λαμπρᾷ, εἶτα ἰδὼν ἕνα τινὰ πολέμιον 
ἑλαφρισθέντα καὶ ὑπερφανέντα κατὰ τῶν ἐπάλξεων, ἀνῆκε τὸν ῥυτῆρα τῷ 
25 ἵππῳ θέειν προτρέχων τοῦ παντὸς ὁμίλου τῆς στρατιᾶς καὶ συμπατήσας τοὺς 
παρευρημένους καὶ εἰσδραμὼν ἄνω, εἶτα καὶ βλάψας πολλοὺς διὰ πύλης, ἣν 
προεξεθέµεθα, τοὺς μὲν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς ἐκείνης κατενεχθείσης ἐκ μετεώρου, τοὺς 
δὲ καὶ οἷς ἔξω συνεκλείσθησαν, ταχὺ μὲν ἀνέβη πυργομαχή σων, τάχιον δὲ 
κατέβη δουλωσόμενος, τοῦτο καὶ μόνον ἀνδρισάμενος, ὅτι μὴ διὰ σαργάνης 
80 ἐχαλάσθη σχολαίτερον, ἀλλὰ μικροῦ κατεπετάσθη, ὡσεὶ καὶ βοσκηματῶδες 
πτηνὸν ἐπὶ νομήν' οὐ γὰρ δήπου ὡσεὶ καί τι ἀετῶδες ἐπὶ ἄγραν εὐγενῆ. 
Kal οὐκ ἐχρῆν μὲν ἄνδρα, πάλαι µεμελετη | κότα χεῖρας ἁπλῶσαι γυναικι- 
κῶς τοῖς διώκουσιν, εἰς ἔρυμα παρεισδύεσθαι καὶ κόπους διδόναι τοῖς èn- 
τρέχουσι, μὴ καὶ εἰς πλεῖον μαίνοιντο. Ὁ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τὰς φρένας βλαβεὶς ἔφευγε 
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city fall, and of himself becoming a murderer, adding by his own 
actions to the number of those whor the occasion had measured out for 
sacrifice. He did not assign to others the task of bringing down that 
hidden gate which was held aloft by machinery, but himself rapidly 
operated the lowering mechanism, closing it against those who were 
trying to slip through, and trapping those whom an unfortunate chance 
had sent running to their destruction, so that they exchanged for life 
a death by suffocation, and lay, a pitiful spectacle, with half their 
bodies revealed on the inside of the gate and the rest visible to 
those outside, a sight to make one weep. 

7. Be even showed how brave he was, when it came to destroying the 
whole city, by mounting a tower which rose above the walls at that 
point and letting himself down by a rope to meet the enemy as they 
advanced at a run, leaving the soldiers on the tower to continue their 
useless preparations for defence, as they observed and celebrated with 
curses his performance with the rope. 

8. Here I am led to make a passionate address to the man, and to ask 
him, ‘Why, my excellent commander, after leaving the lower city to be 
destroyed, did you hasten to hide yourself within the upper citadel, 
if you needed to leave it so soon and deliver it into the hands of the 
eneny? Why did you not croak forth that cowardly prayer that you 
should be spared before you had suffocated those who were caught in 
the gate, and the others with them? Was it not ridiculous that you 
should race to the acropolis as if to defend it, leap up on to a tower 
as if you were trying to help those who stood above, and then at once 
seize a rope and come to earth again, faster than a bucket goes down a 
well on a cord? How ridiculous it was for our illustrious commander 
to take up his position before the eastern gate as if in preparation 
for a splendid battle, and then, when he saw but one of the eneny 
appear after having scrambled over the fortifications, to let his 
horse go at a gallop ahead of the whole of his army, trampling down 
those who chanced to be in his way as he raced for the upper part of 
the city! And then, as has already been said, after he had injured so 
many men by means of the gate, both those who were caught beneath it 
as it descended from above and those who were shut out by it, he 
swiftly made his way to the top of a tower as if to fight from it, but 
descended even more quickly from it to seek servitude. In one respect 
alone he showed his manhood, that he was not lowered by the leisurely 
conveyance of a basket,* but almost flew down, although not so much in 
the manner of an eagle in search of his noble prey, as of a barnyard 
fowl at feeding time! 

9. Again, aman who had long intended to spread his arms wide 
before his pursuers like a woman* should not have slipped back inside 
his own fortifications and caused inconvenience to his attackers, lest 
their fury should grow even greater. But in his madness he fled there 
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μὲν ὡς ἐπὶ φυλακῇ ἄνω, κατεφέρετο δ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐκεῖθεν, ὡς ἂν εἴη τὸ ἀγεννὲς 
αὑτοῦ ἄτοπον καὶ μὴ δοξασθείη πρός τινων ὡς ἄρα ἑάλω μαχόμενος. ᾿Ανέβης 
εἰς ὕψος φροῦδος, ὦ οὗτος, τὸ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ἡχμαλώτευσας αἰχμαλωσίαν, 
ἣν καὶ ἐκεῖ τοῖς πολεμίοις προύδωκας. ᾽Απεναντίας ταῦτα οἷς ψάλλει Δαυῖδ, 
οὗ τὴν κλῆσιν φέρων ἠχρείωσας. 

Καὶ μή μοι νεμεσάτω μηδεὶς ἐνταῦθα, γέροντι μικροψύχῳ, τοιαῦτα κατα- 
λέγοντι ἀνδρός, οὗπερ ἡδέως ἂν μέσον ἧπαρ ἔχοιμι ὁδάξ ἑμφύς, κατὰ τὴν 
ὁμηρικὴν εἰπεῖν γραῖαν, ἀνθ᾽ àv καὶ τηλικαύτης πόλεως κατέλυσε κάρηνα καὶ 
πολλῶν ἀνδρῶν γούνατ᾽ ἕλυσε. Γένοιτο δὲ μὴ καὶ εἰσέτι λυθῆναι, ὦ θεὲ Ba- 
σιλεῦ καὶ ὦ θεράπον αὐτοῦ, πολιοῦχε ἡμῶν, μὴ καὶ ἐπεκταθείη εἰς μήκιστον 
τὸ κακόν. Καὶ οἶδα μὲν συνιστῶν ἐγὼ τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον τὰ πρὸ τῆς μάχης 
καὶ εὐλογῶν ἐν εἰρήνης καιρῷ τὰ ἐκείνου, ὅτε οἱ μὲν κέρδους πρηκτῆρες 
πολῖται λαλαγοῦντες ἐπέκειντο kat αὐτοῦ ἅπερ ἤθελον, ἡμεῖς δὲ ἄλλως, ὡς 
ἔπρεπεν, ἡρμοττόμεθα. Καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ ἀντιστρέφων τὸ φίλιον ἔφαινεν ὑπὲρ 
ἡμῶν καὶ βλέμμα καὶ νεῦμα καὶ τὸ ἐν πρακτέοις βάδισμα. Νῦν δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τί καὶ 
δράσομεν, εὑρηκότες τὸν ἐπαινετέον ἐκεῖνον μεταβαλλόμενον καὶ μηκέτι 
τόπους εἰς εὐφημίαν ὑποβαλλόμενον ; fj πάντως ἐνθυμητέον ὡς καινὸν οὐδέν, 
καθὰ στέργων ἐκεῖνος τὰ πρῴην ἡμᾶς, εἶτα ἐν ὑστέροις οὐκ ἠγάπα ἐλέγχοντας, 
οἷα μηδὲ σοφὸς αὐτὸς κατὰ τὸν παροιμιαστήν, οὕτω καὶ ἡμᾶς τότε μὲν πρὸς 
ἐκείνοις εἶναι διὰ τὸ ὅσιον, ὅτι μηδὲ λίαν θρασὺς ἣν κατὰ τοὺς αὐθεκάστους 
τὰ κοινὰ σίνεσθαι, εἶτα δὴ ὄλεθρον ἐξ ἐκείνου προορωμένους μισεῖν ὡς αἷ- 
τιον, ἄρτι δὲ καὶ ὠλοθρευμένους ἐθέλειν καί τι μέγα κακὸν ἐκείνῳ προσβά- 
ξασθαι, ἀνδρί, ἄλλως μὲν ἀγαθῷ δόξαντι, οὐ γὰρ σκορακιστέον τὰ πρὸς ἁλή- 
θειαν, οἷς δὲ στρεβλῷ κανόνι συνδιεγράφη, τῷ τοῦ δεσπόζοντος ᾿Ανδρονίκου, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐνταῦθα διεκπεσόντι ἐς ἄκραν φαυλότητα. Οὔτε γὰρ ἀγαπῶν ἦν ἐκεῖνον, 
ὡς ὑποκαταβαίνοντες παραστησόµεθα, οὔτε αὖ ἀγαπώμενος καὶ οὔτε εἰς yé- 
ρως ἔννοιάν τινα καθήκων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ποινὴν προορώμενος, ἅπερ ἡμῖν φανεῖ- 
ται λυμηνάμενα. Τοῦτό τε οὖν οὕτω ῥητέον καὶ ὅτι οὐκ ἄν ποτε προστήσας 
τὸ φιλητὸν ἐγὼ κατόπιν θείην τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ἀλλὰ τὰ συμπεσόντα προβα- 
λόμενος εἰς συγγραφήν, ἧς ἀρετὴ τὸ φιλάληθες, οὐκ ἂν τὸ ταύτης ἐπισκιάσας 
φῶς ἀχρειώσαιμι. Κατὰ γὰρ τὸν ὀρθῶς ἀποφηνάμενον φίλος μὲν ὁ ἀνήρ, 
φίλτερον δὲ τὸ ἀληθές. Ἔτι δὲ συνθεωρητέον καὶ ὡς ἐγκωμιάζουσι μὲν èn- 
λεκτέον ὅσα χρηστὰ καί που καὶ τὰ φαῦλα μεταχρωστέον δικηγορικώτερον, 


9 ἀνέβης Ps. 67, 19. H. 8 ἡχμαλώτευσας Ps. 67,19. 7 μέσον ἧπαρ Hom. Il. 
24, 212. H. 8 κατέλυσε κάρηνα Hom. //.2, 117. H. ' πολλῶν ἀνδρῶν Hom. J. 13, 360. H. 
18 οὐκ ἠγάπα ἐλέγχοντας Ps. 9, 8 Cfr. Eust. Op. 84, 18. 85, 3. 121, 76. 81 φίλος Biogr. 
Gr. ed. Westermann 399, 38. H. 
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as if he intended to give protection, then came down at once, so that 
his cowardice should appear paradoxical and no one might suppose that 
he had been captured while fighting. ‘Thou hast ascended on high'* 
- the heights of the acropolis! ‘Thou hast led captivity captive' 
- by betraying it to the enemy! How different are your actions from 
the psalm of David, whose name you bear and have dishonoured! 

10. And let no one be angry with me over this, calling me a 
mean-spirited old man because I accuse him of such things, a man into 
whose ‘middle liver I would gladly set my teeth, like Homer's old 
woran, since he ‘brought down the lofty peaks'* of such a city, and 
“loosed the knees'* of so many men. And may God our ruler, and His 
servant the protector of our city, grant that no more be killed, and 
that the catastrophe be no further prolonged! I know that I was 
a supporter of this man before the siege, and in time of peace I used 
to praise his actions. When certain citizens, greedy for gain, used 
to attack him, saying whatever they wished, I on the other hand 
maintained a good relationship with him, as was fitting; and he 
responded by showing good will towards me in his glance, in the 
nodding of his head and his gait as he went about his business. But 
what are we to do now, when we have found that praiseworthy man 
changed and no longer giving us any occasion to speak well of him? We 
must conclude that ‘there is nothing new'; he showed affection for us 
at first, but later ceased to love us when we criticised him for his 
lack of wisdom,* as the proverb has it. In the same way, we were at 
one time opposed to those enemies of his for the sake of piety, 
because he was not overbold like those who impetuously rush to waste 
their country's goods; but then, when we foresaw that he would bring 
ruin, we hated him as the cause of it, and now that we have been 
brought to destruction, we would wish a great curse to fall upon hin, 
that man who seemed particularly to excel (for one must not reject the 
truth), but who, when he was enlisted to serve in accordance with the 
perverted principles of the emperor Andronikos, then fell into the 
depths of wickedness. He felt no affection for his master, as we 
shall make clear in due course, nor was he favoured by him, and he 
acted as he did, not because he thought that he would receive any mark 
of esteem, but because he saw punishment lying ahead of him, which 
seems all the more outrageous to us. 

This needed to be said, and it should also be said that I would 
never put friendship in the first place and let the truth come second 
to it. In fact, since the chief virtue of the account of events which 
I am putting forward is its devotion to the truth, I would not do 
anything to dim the light of truth and render it useless. For as it 
was so aptly said, ‘the man is a friend, but the truth is a greater 
friend.'* 

It should also be taken into account that those who compose an 
encorium* should choose the best aspects of their subject and show the 
worst in the best light possible, in the manner of an advocate. The 
narrators of events,* however, should not act in this way, but should 
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συγγραφομένοις δὲ μὴ οὕτως, ἀλλὰ διαχειριστέον τοὺς λόγους, ὡς τὸ ὑπὲρ 
ἑκάστων ἀληθὲς ἀπαιτεῖ: ἔνθα οὗ καιρὸς ἐπιλέγεσθαι τὰ πρὸς εὐλογίαν E- 
μίου νόμῳ, ἀλλὰ σπεύδειν πολυωρεῖν εἰς μνήμην τῶν ἐπιόντων αὐτὸ ἕκαστον, 
ὧνπερ ὁ χρόνος | τρέχων παρέρριψεν. Εἰ δὲ φθάσας ὁ ἡμέτερος οὗτος Δαυῖδ 
ἀγαθύνων ἦν τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ λάχος. ἀκουέσθω μὲν ἰδοὺ καὶ τοῦτο, συνακουέσθω 
δὲ xai ὅτι ἐξώλεσε, μικρὰ μὲν ἠδύνας, πικράνας δὲ μέγιστα, οἷς. περιποιησά- 
μενός τι χρηματιδίου τούτοις ἢ ἐκείνοις, τέλος ἐζημίωσε τοὺς ἅπαντας μὲν 
εἰς πάντα τὰ αὑτοῖς ὄντα, μυρίους δὲ καὶ εἰς ζωήν. Καὶ μή τις ὑποφερέτω νῦν 
ἀναφρονεῖν µε καὶ ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ ἐπιμυθικῶς αἰσθέσθαι οἷος ὁ Δαυῖδ ἀπέβη, 
ἐπειδὰν δηλαδὴ ἐδικαιώθη πεμφθῆναι τῷ Σικελῷ σύν γε τῷ Μαυροζώμη 
πρωτόλειον καὶ τῆς ἡμῶν ἀπωλείας ἀκροθίνιον. Ὃν ὤφειλον ΄Αρπυιαι φθά- 
caca: οὕτω πως διαθέσθαι πρὶν H καὶ ἐξαπολέσαι ἡμᾶς. Οὐ γὰρ ἄρτι ἐς νοῦν 
ἐγὼ ἐστράφην, ἀλλὰ τὸν ὅλον τῆς ἐπὶ πολέμῳ στρατηγίας αὐτοῦ χρόνον 
ἡμᾶς μὲν ἔθλιβον οἱ ἐχθροί, ἐγὼ δὲ ἐκεῖνον ἑλέγχων, ἐξονειδίζων, ἐκφαίνων 
τὰ ὡς ἑκάστοτε σφάλματα, λαλῶν, εἰ καὶ εἰς ἀνήνυτον, ἅπερ ἤκουεν ἂν καὶ 
ἐξ ἄλλων, εἴπερ ἐπαρρησιάζοντο καὶ μὴ τὸ τῆς πόλεως κακοτυχὲς ἔκλειεν 
αὐτοῖς τὰ στόματα. 

Δέδεικταί μοι ἀρκούντως, οἶμαι, ὡς οὐδέν τι καινοπραγῶ κακολογῶν 
ἀλλοφρονήσαντα τὸν Δαυΐδ, ὃν σωφρονοῦντα φθάσας εὐλόγουν. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ 
οὕτω καὶ τὸν βασιλέα ᾿Ανδρόνικον, ὃν ὑποκαταβὰς: οὐκ ἂν εὖ λέγειν εἰς τὸ 
πᾶν ἔχοιμι, ἐν ἄλλοις ἐθαύμασα, φράσας ἐπιλέγδην ὅ τι τῶν κρειττόνων 
ἐκείνῳ ἐνέλαμπεν. Οὐ γάρ τι κατὰ τοὺς φαύλους τῶν σοφιστῶν ἀναγράφώ 
ἀντίφωνα. Πρὸς δὲ συγγραφικὴν ταύτην ἱστορίαν οὐκ ἔχω κρύπτειν ὅσα τοῖς 
ἄρτι πρὸς εἱρμὸν συμβαίνουσιν, ὡς ἢ γε λοιπἠ ῥητορεία, ἡ πρὸς ψιλὸν ἔπαι- 
νον, δοκεῖ κατὰ τὴν σοφὴν καὶ αὑτὴ μέλισσαν οὐ μόνον ἐξ ἀνθέων γλυκέων 
καὶ λοιπῆς χρησιμότητος ἑαυτῇ συγκροτεῖν τὸ μυρέψημα τοῦ γλυκάσματος 
ἀλλά που καὶ ἐκ μὴ τοιούτων. Καὶ γάρ τοι καὶ ἐκ περιττωμάτων οὐκ εὖα- 
ποφόρων ἐκείνη τιθαιβώσσει, ἐκλεγομένη τὰ συντείνοντα, καθὰ παρατετη- 
ρηκότες οἱ δεξιοὶ σιμβλοποιεῖν οἴδασι’ καί τι συναγείρει κἀκεῖθεν, εἰς ὅσον τὰ 
κηρία στύφεσθαι καὶ συνέχεσθαι᾽ ὁποῖα δή τινα μελίτταις Ἑρμοῦ ὑποκείμενα 
καὶ ὁ Δαυῖδ εἰχέτην καὶ ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος, καὶ μάλιστα ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος, παντο- 
δαπὸς ἐκεῖνος ἄνθρωπος καὶ παμποίκιλος, καὶ τοῦτο οὐ χαμαιλέοντος δίκην 
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organise their accounts according to the demands of the truth on each 
occasion. It is not then appropriate for them to select only 
praiseworthy matters in the manner of an encomium, but they must be 
eager to give a place in the menory of later generations to each thing 
Which time in its passage has cast aside. And if at first this David 
of ours fulfilled well the destiny assigned to him by God, behold, let 
this be heard also; but let it be heard at the same time that he 
brought to destruction, after giving them small joys and great 
bitterness, those whom, after bringing a little profit to one or 
another, he deprived in the end of the whole of their property, all of 
then, and thousands upon thousands even of their lives. And let no 
one suggest that only now have I reached true understanding, and that 
like Epimetheus* I have realised David's nature only after the event; 
that is, when he was sentenced to be sent to the Sicilian together 
with Maurozomes,* as the spoils of war and the first-fruits of our 
destruction. Oh if only the Harpies* had disposed of him first in this 
way, before he had also destroyed us! In fact, my change of heart is 
not a recent event, but during the whole period of his generalship 
during the conflict, while the enemy were pressing upon us, I was 
querying his actions, reproaching him, pointing out his errors on each 
occasion and saying, even if to no purpose, what he should have been 
hearing from others, if they had spoken openly, and if the misfortune 
of their city had not closed their mouths. 
11. I think that I have shown sufficiently clearly that I am not 
contradicting myself when I attack David for his senseless behaviour, 
after praising him earlier for his good judgement, In the same way, 
although as my narrative advances I shall not be able to speak well of 
the emperor Andronikos in all respects, there are occasions on which I 
have praised him, selecting certain instances when some better 
qualities shone within him. So I am not like the worse class of 
sophist,* combining arguments which are discordant one with another. 
In this contemporary account I cannot hide the things which are 
happening as a consequence to men of the present time, in the way that 
other rhetorical writing, that which is directed towards pure praise, 
seems, like the wise bee, to compound its sweet fragrant unguent not 
only from pleasing blossoms and other useful materials, but also from 
things of a quite different nature. For the bee stores up honey even 
from repulsive excrements, selecting what contributes to its purpose, 
as those experts know who have observed them building their hives; and 
it gathers up substances even from those sources, according to the ex- 
tent to which its honeycombs can be squeezed and compacted from then. 
Both David and Andronikos had, in fact, characteristics in common 
with the bees of Hermes.* This was true of Andronikos in particular, a 
man of manifold and various qualities, although not in the manner of 
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εἴτε πολύποδος, Πρωτέως δὲ μᾶλλον, καὶ μάλιστα κατὰ Ἔμπουσαν, f| φρικτὰ 
ἑφάνταζεν. O δ᾽ αὐτὸς καὶ κατὰ εὑρίπους πολύστροφος ἦν καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἀρχέ- 
γονον ἀνείδεον ὕλην ἅπασιν ὑποτέθειτο εἴδεσι πολυειδῶς, ὧν τὰ μὲν ἐπαινοῖτο, 
τὰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἄν. Ἔστι δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ προσαρμόσαι καὶ τὸ εἶναι μέν τινα παρ᾽ αὐτῷ 
οἶκτον, εἶναι δὲ καὶ θυμὸν μέγαν. Ἔστι δὲ συμβιβάσαι καὶ τὸ «ἦν ὁμοῦ 
ἓν αὑτῷ χρήματα πάντα», καὶ ὡς πολυμιγέων ἕνωσις ἦν τις καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτῷ 
καὶ δίχα φρονεόντων συμφρόνασις, οὐ μὴν ὅθεν συγκροτεῖται ἁρμονίας ἀρετή, 
ἀλλὰ κακία συγχύσεως. Πολύτροπον γάρ τι χρῆμα ὁ ἀνήρ καὶ πολυπόριστον 
τοῖς ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα γράφειν δεινοῖς. ᾿Εναχθείη δ᾽ ἄν τις καὶ σφαίρῳ αὑτὸν na- 
ρεικάσαι, οὐ τῷ μεταλαμβανομένῳ πρὸς γένεσιν κατὰ παλαιὰν τερατείαν, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς ποικιλίαν ἡθῶν. Εἰ δὲ καὶ èv αὐτῷ δύο πίθους ἑστάναι τις φαίη, 
τὸν μὲν ἀγαθῶν πλήρη, κακῶν δὲ τὸν ἕτερον, ὧν ἀρυόμενος καὶ καταμιγνύων 
ἐκεῖνος ἐπεμέτρει τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτόν, τὰ πλείω δέ γε μόνου τοῦ τῶν κακῶν, alvi- 
Eaito ἂν προσφυέστατα: ἦν | γὰρ σύμμικτος καὶ πρὸς ἀκραιφνῆ χάριν οὐκ 
ἄκρατος, οὐδὲ μὴν εὔκρατος. 

A οὕτω μὲν ταῦτα παρεκβεβάσθω καιρίως, οἶμαι, καὶ οὐδὲ πάνυ τι 
ἀμεθόδως. Ἐγώ δὲ βραχύ τι ἄνειμι πρὸς τὸν ἣν μὲν ὅτε, ὃ μακράν, τινὸς φιλίας 
Δαυΐδ, νῦν δὲ μίσους παγκοσμίου ἄξιον. Ταχὺ μὲν ἔστρεψας νῶτα, ὦ γενναιό- 
τατε φεύγειν, θᾶττον δὲ ἀντιμέτωπος οὐκ εἰς ἀντιπαράταξιν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς δού- 
λωσιν ἕδραμες, εἰς τοσοῦτον τῇ φυγῇ προσμείνας, εἰς ὅσον ἄνανδρον τὴν στρο- 
φὴν ἐπιδείξασθαι, ἵνα μηδέν τι γενναιότητος ἴχνος ἐν σοὶ εὑρίσκηται, μήτ᾽ ἐν 
τῇ πολιορκίᾳ, ἣν καὶ εὐχόμενός που ἦσθα συγκεφαλαιωθῆναι τάγιον, ὡς ἐν 
τοῖς ἐφεξῆς ὑποκρουσόμεθα, μήτε μετὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν, ἐν fj ἐψεύσω καὶ τὸν 
ἀνδριζόμενον καὶ τὸν φεύγοντα, οἷς φεύγειν τραπεὶς ἐπιδέδωκας σεαυτὸν 
τοῖς μηδὲ διώκουσιν. Αὐτοῖς γὰρ ἄλλα ἐν φρεσὶ μεμέλητο, τὰ πρὸ ἔργου καὶ 


2 κατὰ εὑρίπους. Cfr. Eust. op. 217, 4: Ἐὔριπος βίου μυρίους τοιούτους οἶδε 
στρέφειν ἑλιγμούς. δι) ὧν πολυπρὀσωπὀς τις ὁ τοῦ βίου ἄνθρωπος καὶ Πρωτέως πολυ- 
µορφότερος εἰς ὅσον οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν. 115, 52. Μισῶ Πρωτέα τὸν πολύμορφον. Φιλῶ 
τὸ κατὰ θεὸν μονότροπον. ᾿Αποτροπιάζομαι τὸ κατὰ τὴν Ἔμπουσαν πολυφάνταστον. 
Ζητῶ τὸ Kat’ ἄνθρωπον ἁπλοῦν καὶ ἀποίκιλον. 109, 91. Τὸ δὲ αἴτιον ὁ περιρρέων 
ὑμᾶς εὕριπος καὶ τὸ ἀείστροφον ἀνεμούριον. 110, 22. Ἕως δὲ ὑμεῖς εὑρίπους ἑλίσσετε 
καὶ πρὸς ἕκαστον ἄνεμον στρέφεσθε καὶ ἀντιστρέφεσθε. Cfr. Nicet. Choniat. 319, 1. 
Regel, Fontes 109, 23 παραδόξους ἑλπίδων στροφὰς καὶ πραγμάτων ἄελπτον Εὔριπον. 
Aeschin. Contr. Cres. 90. Hipparch. 68 C 7 (Vorsokr. II 229, 3). 8 ἀνείδεον ὕλην. 
Philop. de aetern. mundi, ed. Rabe 407, 25. Cfr. Eust. ορ. 74, 19. 5 οἶκτον Sirach 16, 12. 
H. f ἦν ὁμοῦ. Anaxagoras 59 B 1 ( Vorsokr. II 32, 11) H. Chr. Eust. op. 265, 29. 6 no- 
λυμιγέων Philolaos B 11 ( Vorsokr. 1410, 21) H. 9 σφαίρῳ. Empedocles A 41, B 27, 
4 (Vorsokr. ] 291, 4. 324, 4). 11 δύο πίθους Hom. I., 24, 527 H. Eust. Schol. ib. 
(p. 1363, 50). 


b ἔτι T.B.S. 7 συµφρόνησις T.B.S. 17 ô μακρὰν cod. 


p. 879 D. 


224 v. 
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the chameleon or polyp, but rather of Proteus, “ and most of all of Em- 
pousa,* who took on such awful forms. He was versatile as the straits 
of Euripos* and like the formless primal material he presented himself 
diversely in every shape, sone of which deserved approval and others 
not. One might try to define him as a mixture of compassion and 
ungoverned emotion.* One might also apply to him the saying, ‘all 
things were in him together',* or say that there was in him a 
uniting of multifarious elements* and a combination of opposing 
viewpoints; these did not, however, achieve a harmonious welding of 
virtues, but only the evil which results from confusion. His was a 
many-sided character, and it provided a wealth of material to those 
who had the ability to write about both sides of it. One might even go 
so far as to compare him to a sphere,* not because he resembled the 
one which according to the old false story was involved in the creat- 
ion of the world, but because of the diversity of his character. And 
anyone who said that in him there stood two jars,* one full of good 
things and the other of bad, and that from these he drew off what he 
measured out to his subjects, mixing them together, but with a 
preponderance of the bad, would present the riddle of his personality 
most aptly. For his nature was mingled, and although an admixture of 
pure grace was present in it, it was not well blended. 

12. Let our digression be finished in this way, at a timely point and 
in a manner not entirely unsystenatic. I shall, however, briefly 
address myself to this David, once (how long ago!) worthy of a certain 
friendship, but now only of our universal hatred. o noble spirit, how 
swiftly you turned your back in flight! How you then ran even more 
swiftly to meet your enemy - but seeking slavery rather than to resist 
him! How staunchly you pursued flight, how clearly you showed your 
lack of manhood by turning tail! Not even the slightest trace of 
nobility can be found in you, either during the siege, which you 
declared should be brought to a swift conclusion, a matter about which 
we shall attack you in due course, or after the capture of the city, 
when you played the part of a brave man and a fugitive equally badly, 
first by turning to flight, and then by surrendering yourself to those 
who were not even pursuing you; for they were occupied with other 
matters more urgent and necessary to them and they would, I think, 
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ἀναγκαῖα σφίσι, σοῦ δὲ οὐκ ἄν, οἶμαι, οὐδὲ μνήμην ἔσχον, εἰ μὴ ἐνεφάνισας 
σεαυτόν. Οἴδασι γὰρ οἱ εὐγενῶς ἀνδρεῖοι ἐξαθερίζειν τὸν μὴ τοιοῦτον otpa- 
τηγόν, ὁποῖον δή τινα κατέγνων καὶ σέ, οἷς τῶν τῆς σῆς ἀβελτηρίας πεπεί- 
ραντο. 
5 ᾿Αλλὰ τί δὴ παρενεχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ πάθους καὶ τῶν ἄρτι καὶ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
γενόμενος ἁποπλανῶ τὸν χρόνῳ ποθ᾽ ὕστερον ἁκουσόμενον τοῦ συγγραφι- 
φικῶς εἰδέναι τὰ τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἄχρι καὶ πέρατος, ἵνα παρακολου- 
θῶν εἰδείη ἐξ οἵων τῶν πάλαι οἷα τὰ νῦν, καὶ τὰ μὲν παθαίνοιτο, τὰ δὲ ἄλλως 
θαυμάζοι, τὰ δὲ καί, εἴπερ ἐθέλοι, μανθάνοι καθ᾿ ἱστορίαν, ἐπιλεγομένην ὅσα 
τοῖς νῦν συγκυρήµασι χρήσιμα; Τί δὲ μὴ κεφαλήν τινα ἐφιστῶ, καθά τινι σώ- 
τι, τῇ συγγραφῇ ταύτη, δι᾽ ἧς καταβαίνων τῷ λόγῳ προποδίσω εὐόδως ἔνθα 
τὸ ἔσχατον, ἔνθεν ἑλών ; 

Μέλλον εἶναι φαίνεται, καθὰ θεῷ εὐηρέστητο, πεσόντι τῷ Κομνηνῷ βα- 
σιλεῖ Μανουὴλ συγκαταπεσεῖν καὶ ef τι ἐν Ῥωμαίοις ὄρθιον καὶ ὡς οἷα ἡλίου 
46 ἐκείνου ἐπιλιπόντος ἁμαυρὰν γενέσθαι πᾶσαν τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς. Οὐκοῦν ἀπῆλθεν 

ἐκεῖνος ἔνθα ἐχρῆν, διαδοχὴν ἀφεὶς γένους οὐχ otav ἐχρῆν. Mata γὰρ hi- 
κρόν τι παρηλλαχότα τὸν παναφήλικα, μὴ ὅτι γε βασιλείας μεγίστης κρατεῖν 
οὐκ ἔχοντα δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ κατὰ παῖδας διατεθεῖσθαι στερεῶς, ἀμέλει 
καὶ ἐπέτρεψε φθάσας κηδεμόνι τὸν υἱὸν τῇ μητρί, ἐρώτων οὔσῃ ὡραίᾳ, εἰ καὶ 
20 κρύπτεσθαι αὐτοὺς ἐπηγγείλατο ἐκείνη, τὸν τοῦ κάλλους ἥλιον πνευματικῶς 
νεφώσασα κατὰ περιβολὴν μέλαιναν. Οἱ δὴ ἔρωτες ἐκεῖνοι πυρσεύσαντες, 
ὡς ἂν εἰδεῖεν αὐτοί, ἀνῆψαν κακὸν κοσμικόν. Καὶ ἦσαν μὲν καὶ ἄλλοι τοῦ 
ἐπιτροπεύειν, ἐν οἷς καὶ ὁ λαχὼν πατριαρχεῖν, ὁ καὶ τὰς ἀρετὰς καὶ τὸν λόγον ρ. 88 
περιττὸς Θεοδόσιος, ὃν ἡ τῶν ᾿Αντιοχέων τῇ Μεγαλοπόλει ἐχορήγησεν aya- 
25 θὸν πολυτίµητον, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γυνὴ προεῖχεν, οἷα καὶ γυνὴ καὶ μήτηρ, καὶ ἦν τοῦ 
λοιποῦ σκοπὸς αὑτὴ διὰ τὸ προφαίνεσθαι, καί τινες ἔρωτος νόμῳ ἑτοξάζοντο 
κατ᾽ αὐτῆς λανθάνοντες, εἴ πως μεσιτεύσει τὰ τῆς βολῆς, ὡς ἑῴκει, πρὸς Ba- 
σιλείας ἐπιτυχίαν. Ὑπερηκόντιζε δὲ τοὺς λοιποὺς ᾿Αλέξιος ὁ Κομνηνός, 
ἀδελφιδοῦς μὲν Sv τῷ αὐτοκράτορι Μανουήλ, τὴν τοῦ πρωτοσεβαστοῦ δὲ d- 


4 


[ο] 


8 ἐξ oiov Cfr. Soph. El. 214. Eust. op. 153, 90. 19 ἔνθεν ἑλὼν Hom. Od. 8, 500 H. 
17 παναφήλικα Hom. JI. 22, 490. 
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have had no thought of you, if you had not revealed yourself. After 
all, brave and noble men know better than to have any respect for a 
general who is of the opposite nature, such as they recognised you to 
be, having had some experience of your stupidity. 

13. But why, carried away by emotion, by recent events and by my 
having been an eyewitness, am I now leading astray the listener of the 
future from knowing through a contemporary account how things stood 
with us from the beginning to the end, so that as he follows it he may 
know what kind of past events have formed our present situation; so 
that some things also may move hin to distress and others to 
admiration, and that he may in addition, if he so wishes, gain from 
this selective account knowledge which may be useful in his present 
circumstances? On the other hand, for what reason should I not set a 
head upon this account, as upon a body, and then advance smoothly 
onward with my story until the end, beginning from this point?* 

14. It seems that it was to be our fate, as it pleased God, that with 
the fall of the emperor Manuel Komnenos* there collapsed at the same 
time everything that was firm among the Greeks,* and that when like 
the sun he left us, a great darkness descended upon us. He went, then, 
where he had to go, leaving as his successor in his family one who was 
not suitable, a lad who had barely passed out of his childhood,* not 
only quite incapable of ruling so great an empire alone, but unable 
even to conduct himself firmly among children. Before his death he 
naturally entrusted his son to the boy's mother as guardian. She was 
a woman well ripened in love affairs, although she professed to hide 
them, veiling the sunshine of her charms in a spiritual manner with 
a cloud of dark garments.* But these lovers of hers, as they 
themselves would know, set alight and kindled an evil which affected 
the whole world. There were others who shared in this guardianship, 
among whom was the man who had gained the patriarchate, Theodosios,* 
who excelled both in virtue of character and in oratory, and had been 
bestowed by the Church of Antioch upon the Great City“ as a most 
precious benefit. But the woman took precedence both as a woman and 
as a mother, and from that time onwards she was the mark of everyone 
because of her prominence. And some took aim at her secretly in the 
way of love, and intended apparently that their shooting should help 
ther to success in winning the throne. The one whose shaft 
outstripped all others was Alexios Komnenos, a nephew of the emperor 
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νην φέρων, καὶ προσείχετο τῇ δεσποίνῃ, τῇ τοῦ βσσιλέως μητρί, πλέον τῶν 225r 
ἄλλων. Ὑφέρπει οὖν ζῆλος ἐντεῦθεν καί, ὅ φασιν, ὀστρακίνδα κατὰ τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς ὑποβλεψάμενος, οὐκ ἀνίει ἑλίττων στροφὰς ποικίλας, εἴ πως ἐκείνῳ 
μεθοδεύσει μετάστασιν. Καί πως οὕτω δόξαν τοῖς τηνικαῦτα προφέρουσι 
5 τῶν εὖ γεγονότων, συνθεσίας κατ᾽ αὑτοῦ πέπλος ῥάπτεται, περιδύσων 
αὐτὸν καὶ συνέξων οὐ πρὸς ἡδονήν. Ὕφαναν δὲ τὸ τοιοῦτον πέπλωµα οὐκ 
ὀλίγοι τε ἕτεροι καὶ οἱ δύο παῖδες ᾿Ανδρονίκου, τοῦ ἐκ Κομνηνῶν, ὃς abta- 
νέψιος μὲν ἦν τῷ βασιλεῖ Μανουήλ, καὶ ὡς ἂν ἡ πεδινὰ λαλοῦσα εἴποι γλῶσσα 
πρῶτος ἐξάδελφος, εἰς βασίλειον δὲ θρόνον ἑαυτὸν ἐκάθισεν ὕστερον οὐ πάνυ 
10 εὐτυχῶς οὔτ᾽ αὐτῷ οὔτε τοῖς περὶ αὐτόν. ᾿Ονόματα δὲ τοῖν παίδοιν ἤστην, τῷ 
πρώτῳ μὲν κατὰ γέννησιν Μανουήλ, Ἰωάννης δὲ τῷ μετ᾽ αὑτόν, ὃν καὶ αὐτὸν 
ἐγνώρισεν ἡ βασιλεία, καθὰ καὶ τὸν πατέρα pet’ οὐ πολύ. Καὶ οὗτοι μὲν δύο p. 889 B. 
τότε συνωμοσάσθην, ἐν δὲ τοῖς καὶ ᾿Αλέξιος ἦν, πρωτοστράτωρ μὲν τὴν ἀξίαν, 
ἀνεψιαδοῦς δὲ γνήσιος καὶ ὑπερλίαν φιλητὸς τῷ βασιλεῖ Μανουήλ, πρὸς δὲ 
15 καὶ Ἰωάννης Δούκας, ὁ ἔπαρχος, ὃν καὶ ἐξ αὐτῆς θέας τεκμήραιτ᾽ ἄν τις καλ- 
λιστεύειν ἐν ἀγαθοῖς (μεγάλη δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις μοῖρα ζήλου), καὶ οἱ Καίσαρες, 
ἡ πορφυρογέννητος Μαρία, ἣν ὑπὸ τῷ βασιλεῖ Μανουὴλ ἡ ἐξ ᾽Αλαμανῶν 
Εἰρήνη, τὸ ἅγιον ἐκείνη γέννημα, ἐγείνατο, καὶ ὁ συζυγῶν αὐτῇ Ἰωάννης ὁ 
μαρκέσιος, νεανίας μὲν τὴν ἡλικίαν, τέλειος δὲ τὴν ἀνδρείαν. 'Οποῖα δὲ ἐν 
20 τοιούτοις ὡς τὰ πολλὰ ξυμπίπτει, ἔνθα ὁ λόχος οὐκ ἔχει κρύπτεσθαι εἰς τέλος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκφαίνεται, φωρῶνται πάντες οἱ τοιοῦτοι, ἑνός τινος τῶν λοχιτῶν Kata- 
μηνύσαντος, καὶ συγκροτεῖται δίκη. Καὶ προκάθηται μὲν ἡ ἐπίτροπος μήτηρ, 
κυρία πάντων ἤδη προβεβλημένη ψήφῳ κοινῇ, ὡς μὴ ὤφελεν, ὑποκάθηται δὲ 
ὁ υἱὸς καὶ βασιλεὺς ᾽Αλέξιος. Καὶ κατηγοροῦνται οἱ τὸν Πρωτοσεβαστὸν οὐ 
25 φαύλως μισοῦντες, καὶ μετὰ πολλὰ τὰ διὰ μέσων κατακρίνονται, βραβεύοντος 
εἰς τὸ πᾶν τῇ τοιαύτη εὐθυδικίᾳ τοῦ βαθυτάτου Θεοδώρου τοῦ Παντεχνῆ, τοῦ 
δικαιοδότου καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν οἰκειακῶν, καθ᾽ οὗ θελήσας ἐνστῆναι ὁ μέγας ἐν na- 
τριάρχαις ἔσχασε πᾶσαν ἐν κενοῖς μηχανήν. Ἦν γὰρ ὁ Παντεχνὴς ἀληθῶς 
παντεχνής. Καθείργνυνται οὖν ἐν τῷ μεγάλῳ παλατίῳ καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί, ὁ Μα- ρ. 888 Β. 


2 ὁστρακίνδα Aristoph. Eg. 855. 28 ἔσχασε èv κενοῖς Cfr. Eust. op. 27, 39. 313, 
42. Infra 42, 15. Nicet. Choniat. 365, 16. 


6 τὸ deest T.B.S. 10 ἤτην T.B.S. 18 ἐκείνη cod. em. T. 19 ἀνδρίαν cod. 
90 τοιαύτοις cod. em. T. 91 τινων cod. T.S. em. B. 26 παντεχνοῦ T. Παντεχνοῦ 
B.S. παντεχνῇ M. 28 παντεχνὴς T. 
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Manuel, who wore the belt of Protosebastos* and was closer to his 
sovereign lady,* the mother of the emperor, than the rest. Envy* crept 
up on him from this cause and, as they say, casting sidelong glances 
at hin as if in a gane of ‘spin the sherd',* did not cease fron 
twisting his varied coils against him with the aim of achieving his 
removal. And since this was the attitude of the leaders of the 
aristocracy, a robe of plotting was stitched together around hin, 
enfolding him and enclosing him, to his sorrow. 

Many others took part in the weaving of this plot, in particular 
the two sons of Andronikos Komnenos,* who was a cousin german to the 
emperor Manuel, or first cousin as it is called in common speech, and 
settled himself on the throne later, with no good fortune either for 
himself or for his associates. The eldest of these two sons of his 
was called Manuel and the younger John,* and the empire was to have 
experience of the latter also not long afterwards. These two 
conspired together, and with them Alexios, who held the office of 
Protostrator,* the legitimate son of a first cousin of the emperor 
Manuel and very dear indeed to him. There was also John Doukas* the 
Eparch, whose very appearance gave evidence that he would be found to 
excel among good men (and there was in fact great rivalry among then), 
and the Kaisars,* the Porphyrogennetos Maria, that holy child born to 
the emperor Manuel and the German Eirene, and her husband the Marquis 
John, a man young in years, but accomplished in bravery. 

As so often happens in such cases, the conspiracy could not be 
concealed until its completion. One of the conspirators revealed the 
plot, all involved were detected, and a trial was organised. The 
emperor's mother and guardian, whom public opinion had already 
promoted to the position of supreme power, quite improperly presided, 
and in second place to her there sat her son, the emperor Alexios. 
Those who were (with good reason) enemies of the Protosebastos were 
accused, and after much debate they were condemned. The management of 
this summary trial was entirely in the hands of the crafty Theodoros 
Pantechnes, the Dikaiodotes and Epi ton Oikeiakon.* The chief of the 
patriarchs tried to oppose him, but all his efforts proved in vain, 
for Pantechnes was indeed 'pantechnical'.* The two brothers Manuel and 
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νουὴλ. καὶ ὁ Ἰωάννης, πρὸς δὲ καὶ ὁ πρωτοστράτωρ ᾽Αλέξιος, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ὁ 
ἔπαρχος: τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν οἱ μὲν ἀφείθησαν, ἀληθῶς μὲν εἰς ἕωλον δεῖπνον τοῖς 
βουλομένοις αὐτῶν θοινήσασθαι, φαινομένως δὲ κατὰ φιλίαν καὶ τὸ εἶναι 
ἀνύποπτοι, οἱ δέ τινες ἀπώλοντο ποικίλως καὶ ὡς οὐκ ἄν τις ἴδοιτο' πολλοὶ 
δὲ καὶ ὑπερορίᾳ ἑκόντες ἐδικαίωσαν ἑαυτούς, ὧν ἦν καὶ ὁ καλὸς Λαπαρδᾶς, 
ὁ πάνσοφος τὰ στρατηγικά, Sv ἱέρακα διὰ τὸ τῆς φρονήσεως καὶ τὸ κατὰ πρᾶ- 
Ew ὀξυπετὲς ὁ τῶν Τούρκων σουλτὰν ὀνομάζειν ἐπέκρινεν, ὁ τότε μὲν εὐτυ- 
χῶς περισωθείς, μετὰ δέ γε ἀθλίως ταῖς τοῦ βασιλέως ᾿Ανδρονίκου καὶ αὑτὸς 
πάγαις περιτετυχηκὼς καὶ ἐξολωλώς. 
40 Ἦν δὴ ταῦτα τότε. Καὶ τέως μὲν περὶ μίαν ἡμέραν οἱ τέσσαρες ἡτι- 
μωμένοι ἑάλωσαν δῆθεν ξυνωμοσίας, ὁ Μανουὴλ. καὶ Ἰωάννης οἱ ἀδελφοί, 
ὁ πρωτοστράτωρ ᾽Αλέξιος καὶ Ἰωάννης ὁ ἔπαρχος, καὶ εἶχεν αὐτοὺς ἢ κάθειρ- 
Eig καὶ πρὸ αὐτῆς τὰ λίαν ἄτιμα. Τὸ δὲ ζέον τοῦ θυμοῦ τοῖς κρίνασιν | ἑβράττετο 225v 
καὶ κατὰ τῆς Πορφυρογεννήτου καὶ τοῦ συμβιοῦντος Καίσαρος, οὐκ εἶχε δὲ 
15 καὶ ἐκζέσαι αὐτίκα, ὡς καὶ ἀπαφρίσαι καὶ γενέσθαι πρόοπτον τὸ κακόν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐνδομυχοῦν καὶ ὑποτυφόμενον ἐπέσχεν εἰς τοσοῦτον, ὡς καὶ τὸν πατριάρχην 
δοκῆσαι πρὸς αὐτῶν εἶναι τοὺς κρίνοντας. Διὸ καὶ αὐτὸς μὲν ἁπλοϊκῶς tun- 
νύσατο πρὸς ἑσπέραν τὰ λῴονα, οἱ δὲ ody ἁπλοῖ ἐμελέτων ἀνυποστόλως ia- p. 884 B. 
κειμένων αἴφνης τὸ κακὸν καταράξαι καὶ συλλαβέσθαι καὶ αὐτούς, ὡς ἂν 
90 οὕτω τὸ ἑσπέρας αὐλισθήσεται ἀγαλλίασις παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς καὶ τὸ πρωΐ κλαυθμὸς 
ἀπεναντίας τῷ ψάλλοντι. Καὶ οὕτω μὲν ἡ κακία ἐπικρύπτειν ἤθελεν ἑαυτήν. 
Ὡς δὲ ἡ σποδιὰ ὧζε θείου καὶ ἡ ὀδμὴ κατεµήνυε πῦρ κρύπτειν σκηπτοῦ òde- 
θρίου καὶ οὐκ ἦν λαθεῖν, μανθάνουσι τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν οἱ Καίσαρες καὶ ἀπέ- 
ριττοι, ὡς εἶχον, φεύγουσιν εἰς τὸ τῆς μεγίστης τοῦ Θεοῦ Σοφίας εὐαγέστατον 
τέμενος, ἄσυλον αὐτὸ εἰδότες καὶ πᾶσι προσώποις ἀβέβηλον. Διαπετάννυσι 
τὰς ἀγκάλας αὐτοῖς 6 ἐν ἀρχιερεῦσι πρωτεύων, περιποιεῖται, ὡς ἐξῆν, δίδωσιν 
ἀνάπαυσιν, λεαίνει λόγοις τε τοῖς πρὸς παραμυθίαν καὶ ἔργοις. ὡς εἶχεν ἰσχύος' 
εἶχε δέ, ὅσα καὶ πατὴρ ἅγιος, ὑπὲρ ἀληθείας φίλαθλος. Οὐ διῆλθε τῆς ἡμέρας 
πολὺ καὶ οἱ τῆς δεσποίνης ἔτρεχον εἰς τὴν ἁγιωτάτην Μεγάλην ἐκκλησίαν, 
80 ὡσεὶ καὶ κυνηγέται κατά τινος ἀξιολόγου ἄγρας, εἰπεῖν μετριώτερον. Καὶ 
εὑρηκότες, τὰ μὲν ἡτιῶντο, εἰ κατὰ μηδὲν αἴτιον φόβου ἔφυγον, τὰ δὲ παρε- 
xd oV τοῦ σφετέρου πάλιν ἁδεῶς οἴκου γενέσθαι παραπλέκοντες τοῖς λόγοις 
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20 τὸ ἑσπέρας Ps. 29, 6 H. 22 ὧζε θείου Cfr. Hom. JI. 14, 415. Eust. op. 237, 69. 


10 Av δὲ T.B.S. 16 ἁπαφρίσαι καὶ deest B. 21 dn’ ἑναντίας B. 
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John were then imprisoned in the Great Palace, together with the 
Protostrator Alexios and the Eparch. Some of the rest were set free, 
as a gesture of pretended friendship and to show that they were not 
suspected, although in fact they were providing a belated meal for 
those who wished to feast upon them; others perished in various ways 
which no one could observe. Many also of their own free will 
sentenced themselves to exile, among whom was that expert in 
generalship the good Lapardas,* whom the Turkish sultan had decided to 
call ‘the Hawk' because of his intelligence and swiftness of action. 
He was lucky enough to save himself at that time, but later he 
unfortunately fell into the snares of the emperor Andronikos* and 
perished. 
15. Such was the situation then. And meanwhile, in the course of a 
single day, the four who had been arraigned were convicted of 
conspiracy, the brothers Manuel and John, the Protostrator Alexios and 
the Eparch John. Imprisonment was their fate, preceded by excessive* 
indignities. The rage of the judges also simmered and seethed against 
the Porphyrogennetos and the Kaisar her husband. It could not boil 
over at once, which would have allowed this evil to froth upon the 
surface and become apparent, but lurking within and smouldering 
beneath, it held itself back for so long that even the patriarch 
thought that the judges were on the side of the accused. So in his 
simplicity he gave an optimistic report as evening drew near. But the 
judges, who were not so simple, were planning without any further 
concealment to bring disaster crashing down on the Kaisars and arrest 
them also, so that in the evening* joy might lodge with them, and in 
the morning weeping, in opposition to the psalmist. Such was the way 
in which they decided that their evil plan should be concealed. 
16. But since ‘the ashes smelled of sulphur',* and the odour showed 
that they were concealing the fire of a deadly thunderbolt which could 
not in fact be hidden, the Kaisars became aware of the plot, and just 
as they were they fled to the most sacred shrine* of the greatest 
wisdom of God, knowing it to be inviolate and not to be profaned by 
any person. The chief among the high priests flung wide his arms to 
them, offered them protection so far as it was possible and gave then 
a respite, and soothed them both with encouraging words and with such 
actions as were within his powers. These were by no means negligible, 
by virtue of his being a holy father and a sturdy fighter for truth. 
Only a small part of the day had passed, when the empress's* nen 
rushed into the most sacred Great Church like hunters after some noble 
prey, to speak in temperate terms. And when they found their quarry, 
they charged them with fleeing when they had no reason to fear, and 
then called on then to return home in full confidence, twisting their 
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καὶ ὡς δύσνουν ὑπόνοιαν ἀποπέμπουσιν οἷς οὕτω δραπετεύουσι, ταῖς δὲ tot- 
αύταις ἐννοίαις καὶ ἐμφάσεις ὑποσκιάζοντες βουλῆς οὐκ ἀγαθῆς ἐπ᾽ αὑτοῖς. 
Οὐκ ἔχει γὰρ τὸ πάνυ θυμούμενον σταθερῶς ἐπικρύπτειν ἑαυτό, ἀλλά που 
καὶ ἐκρήγνυσι τὸ ἐνδόμυχον, ὁποῖά τις Τυφὼς ταρτάριος βίαιος. Οἱ τοίνυν p. 885 B. 
Καίσαρες, βεβαιώσαντες τὸ δέος ἓν ἑαυτοῖς, οὐκ εἶχον τὸν νοῦν πρὸς τοῖς 
λαλοῦσιν ὡς εἰς ἀγαθόν, ἀλλὰ τῷ παραμεμιγμένῳ πικράζοντι καὶ τὸ γλυκά- 
ζειν δοκοῦν ὑπεβλέποντο, ἐπιτυγχάνοντες αὐτοὶ τοῦτό γε. Ὡς οὖν ἀπέγνωστο ἡ 
τῶν Καισάρων πειθὼ καὶ ὡς οὐκ ἔσται αὐτῶν ἄγραν θέσθαι διὰ δόλου διέγνω- 
στο, κατανοεῖται βία καὶ τὸ τοῦ στόματος ἁπαλὸν σκληρὰ χεὶρ διαδέχεται 
καὶ τὰς βολίδας γλώσσης συστείλαντες οἱ δεσποινικοὶ τὰς ἐκ σιδήρου µελε- 
τῶσι χειρίσασθαι. Καὶ πρῶτα κατὰ τοῦ ἱεράρχου τραχύνονται, ὅτι μή, τῆς 
ἐκκλησιαστικῆς προϊστάμενος, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ἀκροπόλεως, καταπροῖεται τοὺς 
πεπιστευμένους αὐτῇ, συνειλεγμένους εἰς πάνυ πυκνὸν στῖφος καὶ οὐδὲ 
ἀγεννές. Καὶ γίνεταί τις ἐνταῦθα συρραφή, ὁποίαν δαίμων ἂν τεχνάσαιτο. 
45 Ἦν ἑορτὴ μεγάλη, ἡ τοῦ σωτηρίου Πάσχα, καὶ ὤφειλον τῷ βασιλεῖ ἁσπα- 
σμὸν ἡ ἐκκλησιαστικὴ λογάς, ὅσοις τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀνέκαθεν ἑψήφισται φί- 
Anpa. Ὡς δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀρχιερέα ἔδει κορυφαῖον παρεῖναι καὶ κατάρξαι τῆς 
ὀφειλῆς ( τῷ δὲ ἦν δῆλον ὡς τὸ τοιοῦτον φίλημα παραδώσει αὑτὸν κατά τι 
ὁμοίωμα τοῦ μεγάλου θεοῦ καὶ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν, τοῦ Χριστοῦ ), καὶ ἐδεδίει 
20 ἀνθρωπίνως ἐκεῖνος, εὐλαβούμενος ἀπο|βῆναι κατάσχετος, καὶ ὤκνησε τὴν 226r 
εἰς τὰ βασίλεια ὁδόν, γίνεται ἀναβολὴ τοῦ καθήκοντος ἁσπασμοῦ καὶ ὑπερτί- p. 886 B. 
τίθεται εἰς ἑτέραν ὥραν, μαθητευθεῖσαν τῷ βασιλεῖ. Καὶ ἦν ἐκείνη Παρα- 
σκευἠ, καὶ ἀλλοία μέν τις φαύλη καὶ ἑβδομάδος δὲ τῆς μετὰ τὴν πασχάλιον 
Κυριακήν, xa’ ἣν συλλεγέντος τοῦ πλήθους, ὅσον εἴωθεν ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις 
πληροῦν τὰ βασίλεια, τελεῖται μὲν καὶ τὸ ἀσπάσασθαι, τὸ ἐπιπολάζον τῆς μη- 
χανῆς, συντελεῖται δὲ καὶ τὸ κρύφιον, ἡ ἐξ ἐρήμης τοῦ πατριάρχου καθαίρεσις, 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν εὐφήμως εἰπεῖν ἔχοι τις. Τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἀρχιερέων, εἰ χρὴ φάναι, 
κερδαλεότης, τῶν δὲ εὐλάβεια κατὰ πολὺν φόβον, τῶν δὲ καὶ μῖσος οὐκ εὐλό- 
γιστον κατά τοῦ ἀρχιερατεύοντος οὕτω ῥᾳδίως ἤνυσαν τὴν ἐκείνου καταβο- 
80 λήν, ἐπιτιθεμένων καὶ τῶν τινων τῆς συγκλήτου βουλῆς καὶ κατακτυπούντων, 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν οὐδὲ ἱεριχούντια τείχη κατηχούμενα σάλπιγξιν ἐκείναις ἔπιπτον. 
Καὶ τὸ ἐκεῖθεν, βραχυλογικῶς καὶ αὑτὸ ἱστορῆσαι ( tl γὰρ ἀναμετρητέον 
τὰ πέρα μέτρου») τάραχος μέγας τῶν τοῦ παλατίου, ὅσον ἦν πρὸς τοῦ θεοῦ 
καὶ τῆς κατ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀληθείας, τῶν τοῦ λαοῦ τῆς πόλεως, τῶν αὐτῆς δὴ τῆς 
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10 βολίδας γλώσσης Cfr. Nicet. Choniat. 364, 10; 410, 13. 81 ἱεριχούντια Cfr. Je. VI, 5. 


10 γλώσσας cod. T.B.S. 14 συγγραφὴ cod. Τ.Β.5. Cfr. Eust. ορ. 252, 15 à τῶν πολέ- 
HOV, ὦ τῶν συρραφῶν, ὦ τῶν καταγραφῶν 16 Ὦ ἑορτὴ T.S. fj deest T.B.S. 28 εὐλάβειαν 
cod. em. T. 30 καὶ κατακτυπούντων cod., καὶ deest T.B.S. 81 ἱεριχούντεια cod. T.B.S. 
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words with the aim of dispelling any unpleasant suspicions which might 
exist in the minds of the runaways, and making suggestions and 
affirmations which were intended to obscure their intentions towards 
them. These were not good; and in fact strong anger can never con- 
sistently hide itself, but from time to time that which lurks in hid- 
ing bursts forth, like a violent Typhos, son of Tartaros.* 

17. The Kaisars therefore, finding their fears confirmed, paid no 
attention to those who claimed to be speaking for their good, but were 
suspicious of this apparent sweetness because of the bitter undertones 
which they detected, and this was fortunate for them, up to a point at 
any rate. Then, when the others despaired of persuading then, and 
realised that they could not catch their prey by guile, they 
understood that force would have to be used. Gentleness of speech was 
now replaced by harsh action; the empress's men sheathed the weapons 
of their tongues, and began to wield others of iron. The first target 
of their wrath was the patriarch because being the defender, so to 
speak, of the ecclesiastical acropolis, he had not surrendered this 
tightly packed and not ignoble group of those who had put their faith 
in it. Then there occurred a stitching together* of events such as 
the devil himself might have devised. 

18. It was the great festival of the Passion of our Saviour, and the 
selected band of priests, on whom this embrace had devolved by 
tradition, was due to give the emperor the ritual kiss. It was the 
patriarch's duty to be present, taking the foremost part in this 
drama, and to begin this offering of duty. It was clear to him that 
this kiss would betray him in the same manner as our Lord and Saviour 
Christ was betrayed, and his natural human reaction was one of fear; 
so because he was wary of finding himself under arrest, he shrank from 
going to the palace. There was therefore a postponement of the normal 
ritual of the embrace, and it was put off until another time, which 
was indicated to the emperor. This was the Friday, generally an 
unimportant day of the week which follows Easter Sunday. 

The congregation which usually fills the palace on such occasions 
was then assembled, and the ceremony of the ritual kiss was 
carried out. This was the part of the plot which was visible. The 
secret part of it was achieved at the same time: this was the removal* 
without due and legal process of the patriarch, an act about which no 
one could find anything good to say. For his overthrow was easily 
achieved because of the greed of some of the higher clergy (if one may 
mention such things), by the caution of others, occasioned by their 
great fear, and by the unjustified hatred of others for their 
patriarch. There were also the vociferous attacks of some members of 
the Senate, which were louder than those which were sounded by those 
famous trumpets when the walls of Jericho fell.* 

19. What followed may be briefly related - for why should one measure 
step by step what is beyond measurement? There was a great uproar in 
the palace among those who were on the side of God and his truth, and 
in the city among the lay folk, and also particularly among the 
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ἐκκλησίας. Καὶ ἐκείνης yàp ὀλίγοι κατεσκίρτησαν ἐπὶ τοῖς πραχθεῖσιν: 
οἱ δέ γεπλείους προωρῶντο τὸν κύριον ἐνώπιον αὑτῶν διὰ παντὸς καὶ κατὰ 
τῶν πεπραγμένων ἐγίνοντο. Οὐκοῦν καὶ μερίζονται. Καὶ οἱ μὲν τῷ μικρῷ 
βασιλεῖ ἐκομίζοντο, καὶ καθάπαξ ὑπαγορεύσαντες ἐκείνῳ καί, ὡς οὐκ ὤφελον, 
διδάξαντες τὴν τοῦ ἀρχιερέως ἀτιμίαν, ἐπέμενον οἷς ἑκακούργησαν καὶ τὴν p. 887 B. 
διδασκαλίαν ἠσφαλίζοντο καὶ τὸν παῖδα τῷ μαθήματι ἐνερείδοντες τηρεῖν 
αὐτὸ εἶθιζον καὶ μάλιστα fj τὸ πᾶν δυναμένη μήτηρ καὶ ó μετ᾽ αὐτὴν Πρωτο- 
σεβαστός, ὁ κατὰ τῆς ἐκκλησίας τότε μελετήσας δυνατὸς γενέσθαι καὶ σὺν 
γυναιξὶ συστήσας κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν μάχην. Καὶ οὕτω μέν τινες οἱ τοῦ μὴ 
καλοῦ. Οἱ δὲ λοιποί, ἐπί τε τῷ πατριαρχικῷ καταστυγνάζοντες δυσπραγήματι 
ἐπίτε τῇ τῶν Καισάρων δυστυχίᾳ. καταλήγουσιν εἰς κακὸν μέγα καὶ οἴκτιστον. 
Εἰπεῖν γὰρ èv βραχυτάτῳ, πόλεμος κροτεῖται ἱερός, ὡς ἂν καιρίως φαίη τις. 
Καὶ στεγανοῦνται μὲν οἱ τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐντὸς ὡς ἐπὶ πολιορκίᾳ μεθ᾽ ὅπλων, 
οἱ δὲ βασιλικοὶ ἔξωθεν ἐπιπίπτουσι, καὶ πολλοὶ καὶ γενναῖοι. Καὶ πίπτουσι 
μὲν οὐκ ὀλίγοι τῶν èv τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, τῶν δὲ βασιλικῶν ἀμύθητοι. Διέβη δέ τι 
τοῦ τοιούτου κακοῦ καὶ εἰς τὴν ἀγοράν. Τὸ γὰρ βασιλικὸν συμμαχικὸν πολ- 
λοῖς ἐνεπήδησε καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἄλλως ἔβλαψε, τινὰς δὲ καὶ τοῦ ζῆν ἀπήγαγεν. 
"Ὅθεν καὶ πλατυνθὲν τὸ κακὸν ἐπλήθυνε τὸ κατὰ τῆς βασιλίδος μῖσος καὶ 
20 ἥπλωσε μικροῦ δεῖν εἰς ἅπαντας. Καὶ ἔγεμον αὐτῆς τὰ πάντων στόµατα οὐκ 
εἰς ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἐβουλεύοντο τὰ εἰς κάκωσιν αὐτῆς καὶ ἁπόστασιν. Ὁποῖα 
δὲ ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις φιλεῖ γίνεσθαι, οὐ μόνον ἐκ τῶν παρὰ πόδας ἐπορίζοντο 
τὰ εἰς ἄμυναν, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς τὰ πόρρωθεν ἀνεβίβαζον τοὺς λογισμοὺς. Καὶ Ρ. 888 Π. 
ἀνέβη αὑτοῖς ἐπὶ νοῦν ὁ Κομνηνὸς ᾿Ανδρόνικος, ὃν ἄνω τοῦ λόγου παρερρί- 
25 ψαμεν. Ἐδόκει γὰρ ἀξιόμαχος ἐπίκουρος ἀναφανήσεσθαι ἂν πρὸς τὰ ἕξυμπε- 226v 
σόντα καὶ ἀλεξίκακος, οὐχ ὥστε μὴν ἐκεῖνον δράξασθαι καὶ πρὸς ἑαυτοῦ 
θέσθαι τὰ ζυγὰ τῆς βασιλείας, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τῆς μητρός, ἢ φαύλως ἐπιτροπεύειν 
ἐδόκει, ἔτι δὲ καὶ τῆς τοῦ Πρωτοσεβαστοῦ οἰήσεως ἐξελέσθαι τὸν καταπρα- 
γματευόμενον. Καὶ ἦν τοῖς πολλοῖς, ὀκνῶ μὲν εἰπεῖν ὡς πρὸ καὶ αὐτοῦ Θεοῦ, 
80 θαρρῶ δὲ ἀσφαλέστερον φράσαι ὡς εὐθὺς μετὰ Θεόν, τὰ τῆς καραδοκίας εἰς 
τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον. “Ὅθεν καὶ τοῦ ἐκκλησιαστικοῦ πολέμου ἀκμὴν ἔχοντος 
περί που μεσημβριάζουσαν ὥραν καὶ διαβλεπομένου ὡς ἑτερορρεπὴς ὑπὲρ 
τῶν βασιλικῶν ἔσται, πλάσμα ἦν λόγων τοῖς πολλοῖς, ἤδη δὲ καὶ διανοιῶν 
ἀνάπλασμα ὑπόκενον, ὡς ἰδοὺ ὁ Κομνηνὸς ἥκει καὶ ἐγγύς που τῆς ἀντιπόρ- 
35 θµου τῷ Βυζαντίῳ αὐλίζεται Δαμάλεως. Καὶ τὸ βουλόμενον ἑκάστου τῶν 
πολιτῶν εἶχεν ἐκεῖνον παρόντα τῇ μάχῃ, ὡς εἶπερ ἐκ τῆς Σινωπικῆς χερσο- 
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men of the church there. A few persons from the first group plunged 
gleefully into the affair. But the majority kept their gaze fixed upon 
the face of the Lord* through all this, and stood apart from what was 
going on. As a result, two parties formed themselves. Sone took 
themselves off to the young emperor, and having laid the matter before 
him once and after giving him information in a quite improper manner 
about the disgrace which had been inflicted upon the patriarch, they 
continued in their wickedness and reinforced their teaching, ramming 
home their lesson to the boy and ensuring that he would keep it in 
mind. The most active in this was his all-powerful mother, followed by 
the Protosebastos, whose intention was to enlarge his power at the 
expense of the church and who thus opened the battle, as the saying 
is, with women as his allies.* 

20. Such was the attitude of those who were on the worse of the two 
sides. But the rest abominated the wrong done to the patriarch, and 
the misfortune of the Kaisars, and the final result was a great and 
lamentable evil. To put it briefly, a ‘sacred war',* to give it an 
appropriate name, was drummed up. The party supporting the church 
barricaded themselves within it, armed as if to resist a siege, while 
a great number of the emperor's aristocratic supporters attacked then 
from outside. Many of the church party fell, and an incalculable 
number of those who were on the emperor's side. Some of the evil 
effects even spread as far as the agora, where the allies of the 
emperor sprang upon many persons, injuring some in various ways and 
banishing others from life. This extension of the trouble increased 
the hatred which was felt for the empress, and spread it among the 
whole community, with few exceptions. Her name was on everyone's 
lips, although not in any good way, and they longed for her downfall 
and removal. 

21. And as so often happens in such cases, they did not seek to 
defend themselves only with what was ready to hand, but cast their 
thoughts in the direction of more distant support. So there came to 
their minds Andronikos Komnenos, whom we have already introduced into 
this account. They thought that he would appear on the scene as an 
ally who would be equal to the demands of the situation, and would 
protect them from harm; and their intention was not that be should 
grasp and set upon his own shoulders the yoke of imperial power, but 
that he should rescue the beleaguered emperor from the influence both 
of his mother, who did not seer to be fulfilling her duties as 
guardian in the right way, and in addition of the Protosebastos. And 
as for the people, their expectations were fixed upon Andronikos, and 
they put hin, if not before God, which I would shrink from saying, at 
any rate immediately after Hin. And so, when this ecclesiastical 
battle was raging most fiercely round about the midday hour, and it 
was obvious that the balance was tilting in favour of the imperial 
faction, a rumour spread among the populace, a fictitious concoction 
without foundation, ‘See, Komnenos has come, and is encamped by 
Damaiis* opposite the harbour of Byzantion.' And the desire of every 
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νήσου, ἣν τότε κατεῖχεν, εἰς τὴν Μεγαλόπολιν ἑπτερύξατο. Καὶ ἐδόξαζον 
ἐκεῖνον σωτῆρα σφῶν ἑκάστου ἔσεσθαι καὶ ἕρμα τῆς βασιλείας, κούφως 
ἐνταῦθα κἀκεῖ παραγομένης πρὸς τοῦ θέλοντος, εἴπερ μόνον τῷ Πρωτοσε- 
βαστῷ καὶ τῇ ξυνασπιζούσῃ βασιλίδι χαρίζοιτο. Ἔπεμπε γὰρ ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος 
5 φαντασίαν τοῖς πλείοσιν ἄνθρωπος εἶναι οἷος διέπειν κόσμον καλῶς, καὶ οἷς 
δὲ ἔπαθε μαθεῖν ἀγαθὸς εἶναι, πάντως δ᾽ ἂν καὶ τὸν τοῦ Μανουὴλ παῖδα αἰδέ- 
σεσθαι κατὰ τοὺς συχνοὺς ὅρκους, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς ὕστερον, οὓς μετὰ πάθας 
πολλὰς ἐπέκρινε δοῦναι καὶ δεδωκώς τὴν τῶν Παφλαγόνων ἀντεκληρώσατο 
γῆν, ὡς καὶ στρατοπεδαρχεῖν ἐκεῖσε καὶ τὰ ἐκεῖθεν εἰς κέρδος ἀπονοσφίζε- 

40 σθαι. Καὶ εἶχον μὲν οὕτως ἐλπίδων οἱ τῆς Μεγαλοπόλεως: αἱ δὲ ἦσαν ἐλπίδες 
ἄλλως καὶ ὀνείρων κατὰ τὸν εἰπόντα σκιά, ὡς ὁ ἐπιὼν χρόνος ἀνέδειξε, ψεύ- 
σας τὴν καλὴν ζωγραφίαν, ἣν ö καθ᾿ ἕνα ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Ανδρονίκῳ ἐνετυπώσατο εἰς 
ἑαυτόν, καὶ ἀπαλείψας μὲν αὐτήν, ἐκφήνας δὲ τὸν ἄνδρα καινότροπον, εἰπεῖν 
εὐφημότερον. 

45 ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν μικρόν τι ὕστερον: τότε δὲ ἀνεκαλεῖτο ἕκαστος τὸν 
᾿Ανδρόνικον ὡς ἤδη καὶ παρόντα ἢ γοῦν ἀλλὰ παρεσόµενον. Ὡς δὲ τὸ φάν- 
τασµα ἐψεύσατο καὶ ὁ πόλεμος περὶ δείλην ὀψίαν κατειργάσθη, ῥίψας πολ- 
λοὺς καὶ τὸ νότιον πολυάνδριον, τὸ πρὸς τῇ θαλάσσῃ, πλήσας νεκρῶν βασι- 
λικῶν, ὃ δὴ Σαπρία τεθέληται λέγεσθαι, καὶ ἐχρῆν κατά τινα ξύμβασιν, τὴν 

20 τότε δόξασαν, ἡρέμα καταστῆναι τούς τε βασιλικοὺς τούς τε ἐκκλησιαστι- 
κούς, ὅποι μὲν ἦλθον μεθόδων οἱ τότε πάρεργον οἶμαι ξυγγράφειν, ὃ δὲ ἡμῖν 
ὁδοποιεῖ τὰ ἐφεξῆς εἰρήσεται. 

᾿Αποκαθίσταται μὲν µετά τινα διαστήματα ἔμμηνα πατριαρχεῖν αὖθις 
ἀναγκαίως ὁ ἱερώτατος Θεοδόσιος, συγκαθίσταται δὲ καὶ τὸ ἀρχιερατικὸν 

25 ξύμπαν εἰς μίαν ἕνωσιν καὶ δοκεῖ τὰ τῆς πόλεως οὕτω κύματα γαλήνην εὑρεῖν. 
Ὡς δὲ ἐχρῆν ἕκαστον μέγα πρόσωπον τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ἐκφαίνεσθαι κατὰ 
εἰρήνης δῆθεν λόγον, ἔγεμε γὰρ αὐτῶν εἰσέτι τὸ θεῖον τέμενος, παρα- 
μενόντων ἕξ ὅτου προσπεφεύγασιν, οἷς μὲν οὐκ ἣν ὕποπτον τὸ βιοῦν καὶ οἷς 
δὲ ἁπαλῶς εἶχεν ἡ ψυχὴ προυφαίνοντο καὶ ἑλάλουν καὶ ἐποίουν ὅσα ὑπέ- 

80 βαλλεν ὁ καιρός. Ἡ δὲ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου θυγάτηρ, ἡ τὸν Συναδηνὸν Θεό- 
δωρον ὕστερον εἰς ἄνδρα λαβοῦσα καὶ ταχὺ ἀποβαλοῦσα οὐ καθ᾿ εἱρμόν, ὡς 
λέγεται, φύσεως, ἐφαίνετο οὐδαμοῦ' καὶ]μὴν ἀνεψηλαφᾶτο κατ᾽ ἐπιμέλειαν. 
"Hv δὲ ἡ αὐτῆς ἐκκλησίαθεν ἁποκρυβὴ φυγὴ πρὸς τὸν πατέρα ἕως καὶ εἰς 


11 ὀνείρων σκιά. Cfr. Pind. Pyth. 8, 95 H. Eust. Schol. ad Od. 11, 212 (p. 1679, 60 sq.). 
25 κύματα. Eur. Or. 279 H. 


1 κατεῖχον cod. em. T. 12 καθένα cod. 28 προὐφαίνετο T.S. 


p. 889 B. 


p. 890 B. 
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citizen had him already present in the battle, as if he had flown fron 
the peninsula of Sinope,* where he actually was at the time, to the 
Great City. Each one of them thought that he would be their saviour, 
and a bulwark for the empire, which was now being so easily led astray 
by the whim of anyone who took the fancy of the Protosebastos and his 
comrade in arms the empress. For Andronikos gave the impression to 
most people of being a man who could order the government well, and 
one who had learned virtue from his sufferings. In particular, it also 
seened that he would respect the son of Manuel Komnenos, in accordance 
with his numerous oaths, especially the last ones which after many 
tribulations he had decided to give. In return for these, he had been 
allotted the land of Paphlagonia, to be military commander there and 
enrich himself at their expense. So the citizens of the Great City 
lived in hope. But their hopes were in vain and, as the saying goes, 
“shadows of 4 dream',* as time in its course was to show by 
demonstrating the falseness of the fair portrait of Andronikos which 
each one had imprinted within himself, and wiping it away to show hin 
in a new fashion, if we may describe what happened in the most 
complimentary manner possible. 

22. This, however, happened a little while later. At the time every- 
one was calling on Andronikos as if he was already there, or would 
arrive soon. But this fantasy was proved wrong, and by late evening 
the fighting had come to an end after causing many to fall, and it 
had filled the cemetery to the south near the sea, which has come to 
be called Sapria,* with the corpses of the emperor's supporters. An 
agreement was then reached, according to which it was decided that the 
imperial and the ecclesiastical parties should make peace. It seems 
superfluous for me to relate the terms on which this was done; what 
will now be related is the sequence of events which followed. 

23. After an interval lasting a month, the most holy Theodosios was 
of necessity reinstated as patriarch, and the factions among the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy were brought together in unity; so it seemed 
that the waves which had buffeted the city were now reduced to a 
calm.* And since it was necessary that every notable person on the 
ecclesiastical side should be publicly visible in order to advertise 
that peace had been made (for the holy shrine was still full of those 
who had stayed there since the time when they had sought refuge within 
it), both those who were confident that they would not be brought to 
death and those whose spirits were weak all made an appearance, and 
tried to speak and act in a manner appropriate to the circumstances. 
24. The daughter of Andronikos* who later took Theodoros Synadenos as 
a husband and promptly cast him off, not, as it is said, in accordance 
with the natural sequence of events, was nowhere to be found, although 
an intensive search was made for her. She had in fact made a secret 
escape from the church as far as Sinope, to ber father, knowing that 
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Σινώπην, ἔνθα ἐκεῖνον ἔγνω εἶναι) καὶ ἔσχεν εὐόδως, ὡς οὐκ ἄν τις οὐδὲ ἀνὴρ 
δεξιώτατος. Ἔοικε γὰρ ἡ φύσις φιλοτιμήσασθαι καὶ αὑτῇ τέχνην τοῦ φεύγειν, 
καθάπερ καὶ τῷ πατρί, ὃν μικροῦ ἂν δεήσῃ τις εἰπεῖν ὡς διὰ βίου κατώρθου 
τὸ καὶ φυγὰς εἶναι καὶ διαδιδράσκειν τοὺς ἐπιτρέχειν ἐθέλοντας. H τοίνυν 
5 θυγάτηρ ἐκείνη οὕτως ἀνδρισαμένη τὰ εἰς δρασμὸν καὶ εἰς ἓν γενομένη τῷ 
πατρὶ καὶ τὰ τῆς πόλεως περιηγησαμένη τά τε ἄλλα ἐνέγραψεν εἰς ἀναπάλει- 
πτον ἐκείνου ψυχῇ καὶ ὅτι δὲ θεὸς τοῖς Κωνσταντινουπολίταις αὑτὸς περὶ 
γῆν μετὰ τὸν οὐράνιον. Καὶ τὴν καρδιακὴν γραφὴν ταύτην ἀνελίττων συχνὰ p. 891 B. 
ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος καὶ διαλογισμοὺς ἀναβιβάζων ἀεὶ ἐν καρδίᾳ ποικίλους, ἐκνι- 
κᾶται λογισμῷ ἑνί, ὃς τὸ σύμπαν εἰς φθορὰν ἐκύκησεν. ᾿Αρξάμενος γὰρ ἑκεῖ- 
θεν ἀκροβολίζεσθαι κατὰ τῆς βασιλίδος καὶ τοῦ Πρωτοσεβαστοῦ καὶ μέμψεις 
ἐπιπέμπειν διά τε γραμμάτων καὶ στομάτων. ὡς ἄρα τὸ τῆς βασιλείας καθά- 
ρειον καπηλεύοντες παροινοῦσι κατὰ τοῦ βασιλέως παιδός, καὶ σκώπτων 
καὶ ἀπειλούμενος καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων αὖθις ἀντιπειρώμενος καὶ οἷα ἔλεγεν èna- 
κούων, ὡς τοῖς ὑβριζομένοις ἤρεσκεν, εἶτα καὶ παραινῶν δῆθεν καὶ μὴ εἶσα- 
κουόμενος, ὅτι μηδὲ ἦν ἐπιτάσσων φορητά, ἐκμαίνεται εἰς ὁδὸν ὡς ἐπὶ ἀμύνη 
τῇ ὑπὲρ [τοῦ] τοῦ βασιλέως, οἷα καὶ φημιζόμενος ἐπιτετάχθαι πρὸς τοῦ 
μακαρίου Μανουήλ. συνδιαφέρειν καὶ αὐτὸς τὸ βάρος τῆς ἐπιτροπῆς. 

Καὶ ἦν ἡ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου εἰς τὴν Μεγαλόπολιν τὸ ἐντεῦθεν ὁρμή: Ba- 
σιλεὺς πρόφασις, ᾽Αλέξιος δηλαδὴ ὁ μικρός, ληψόμενος ἄμυναν: ἄλλως 
μέντοι ἀληθῶς πρόθεσις βασιλεὺς ἐκεῖνος ἄωρος θανούμενος, ὡς οὐκ ἐχρῆν. 
Καὶ γοῦν συλλεξάμενός τινα στρατιάν, τὴν μὲν κατὰ γῆν, τὴν δὲ λοιπὴν κατὰ 
θάλασσαν, ὡς εἶχεν ἰσχύος. εἶχε δὲ ἀμυδρᾶς, ἤλαυνε πῆ μὲν κατὰ σπουδήν, 
τὰ πολλὰ δὲ σχολαίτερον, μεθοδεύων τῇ σχολῆ δοκεῖν βαρὺς εἰς ὁδὸν εἶναι 
25 διὰ τὸ πολὺ τοῦ στρατοῦ: ὅπερ οὐχ οὕτως εἶχεν. 

Ὡς δέ, τὴν τῶν Θυνῶν καὶ Βιθυνῶν γῆν περιελθών, ἦν τῆς τῶν Βεβρύ- p. 892 B. 
κων καὶ περὶ τὴν ἀντιπέραν τῆς Μεγαλοπόλεως Χαλκηδόνα ἑστοστοπεδεύ- 
σατο, ἣν μὲν ἥκιστος τὸν λαὸν ὁ ἀνήρ, διασπείρας δὲ τὴν ἀμφ᾽ αὑτὸν otpa- 
τιὰν πρὸς τέχνην καὶ σκηνὰς πηξάμενος ἓν τόποις καιρίοις, ὡς φαίνεσθαι 

80 πυκνοῦσθαί τε καὶ πλῆθος ἔχειν, καὶ τὰ πλοῖα δέ, οἷς ἐνέβαλέ τι τοῦ στρατιω- 
τικοῦ, περὶ τὰ κατ᾽ αἰγιαλὸν βράχεα καὶ λοιπὰς θαλαττίους ἀγκάλας δεξιῶς 
μερίδας καὶ καταστήσας, ὡς μὴ σαφῶς διαφαίνεσθαι οἷά τε καὶ ὁπόσα ἐκεῖνα, 
τοιαύτην σκότωσιν ἔπεμψε τοῖς Μεγαλοπολίταις, τοῖς τε ἄλλοις καὶ αὐτοῖς 
δὴ τοῖς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ἐχθραίνουσιν, ὡς δοκεῖν τήν τε περαίαν γῆν καὶ τοὺς αὐτῇ 

35 προσκυροῦντας αἰγιαλοὺς πεπλῆσθαι, τὴν μὲν στρατευμάτων πεπυκνωμένων, 
τοὺς δὲ συχνῶν τριήρεων καὶ ἑτέρων πλοίων, ὅσα προμήκη σκευωροῦσιν αἱ 
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1 εἰς Σινώπην] εἰς deest S. 22 γῆν — 28 πῆ uèvin marg. 98 ἀμυδρῶς B. 94 δοκεῖ 
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he was there, and she achieved this journey with as much success as 
could have been achieved by the cleverest man. Nature indeed seemed 
to have endowed her with the art of escaping just as well as her 
father, of whom one might almost say that throughout his life he was 
totally successful not only in escaping, but in eluding those who 
wished to pursue him. So his daughter, having played the man's part 
(as regards escape), was reunited with her father and gave him an 
account of how things stood in the city. And in particular she 
impressed indelibly upon his spirit the notion that to the people of 
Constantinople he was a god on earth,* second only to the One in 
Heaven. And Andronikos, pondering frequently over this picture which 
was painted in bis soul, and continually advancing various 
considerations to himself in his heart, was unable to resist one of 
them, which led to our total confusion and ruin. 

It was from this time onwards that he began to aim his darts fron 
afar at the empress and the Protosebastos, and to level criticisms 
against them, both in writing and orally, accusing them of corrupting 
the purity of the crown, and of intemperately insulting the boy 
emperor. His railleries and threats attracted a similar response, and 
his insults were answered in like manner, as it suited those whor he 
was attacking. He then proceeded to make certain recommendations 
which were ignored, because his demands were so unrealistic, and after 
this he took the field in a maddened rage, claiming to be the 
emperor's protector, and spreading it about that he himself had been 
appointed by the late emperor Manuel to share in the burden of the 
regency. 

25.* Such was the way in which Andronikos came to set out from there 
against the Great City. His pretext was that he was going to the aid 
of the emperor, the young Alexios, and in another sense the emperor, 
who was to meet an untimely death in a manner which he did not 
deserve, was also his true objective. He put together an armed 
expedition made up from the land and sea forces at his disposal, which 
were not strong, and proceeded occasionally at speed but slowly for 
the most part, intending by his leisurely progress to give the 
impression that the size of his army made travelling difficult, which 
was in fact not the case. 

26. By the time that he had traversed the land of the Thynians* and 
the Bithynians and was within the territory of the Bebrykians, and had 
encamped by Chalkedon opposite the Great City,* his forces were still 
very small in number. But he skilfully spread his army around hin, 
pitching tents in appropriate places so that it seemed that there were 
great numbers of men crowded together; and he cleverly divided his 
ships, upon which he had embarked part of his troops, and stationed 
them along short stretches of beach and in various inlets, so that 
their nature and number could not be clearly observed. Thus he 
induced such confusion among the inhabitants of the Great City, par- 
ticularly among those who were his enemies, that it seemed that the 
land on the other side was swarming with masses of soldiers, and its 
coastline with war galleys and other vessels, such as are extensively 
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κατὰ θάλασσαν μηχαναί. Καὶ εἰώθαμεν ἀληθῶς ἐν τοιούτοις οὕτω πασχειν 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι: πληθύνομεν γὰρ ὡς τὰ πολλὰ καὶ μεγεθύνομεν ἃ θαυμάζομεν, 
οἷα μὴ ἀκριβοῦν δυνάμενοι διὰ τὸ τὴν ψυχὴν συγκεχύσθαι τοῖς ἐκπλήττουσι. 
Τοιοῦτος οὖν ὅ ᾿Ανδρόνικος φανεὶς καὶ ὁ οὕτως ὀλίγος | μυρίος διακρι- 227v 
θείς, ἐφέλκεται διὰ βραχέος καιροῦ πόντας καὶ τὴν ὅλην πόλιν μετάγει, ὡς 
οὕτως εἰπεῖν, πρὸς ἑαυτόν. Καὶ iva μὴ μακρᾷ θαλάσσῃ διηγημάτων ἐπαφῶμεν 
τὸ τοῦ λόγου ἀκάτιον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς διὰ πορθμοῦ βραχυπορήσωμεν, Ev ἀκαρεῖ 
χρόνῳ πλωΐζονται εἰς ἐκεῖνον οἱ μεγάλοι, οἱ μικροί, οἱ μέσοι. Καὶ θαυμάζου- p. 893 D. 
σι μέν, ὁποῖα πρῴην δοκοῦντες βλέπειν, οἷα νῦν ἐμφανῶς βλέπουσι, καὶ ὡς αἱ 
μὲν μακραὶ νῆες ἁλιάδες ἄρτι γνωρίζονται, τῆς πρὶν κατὰ ἀπάτην σκοτώσεως 
διαφωτισθείσης, αἱ δὲ σκηναὶ μακροῖς ἀλλήλων διαστήμασιν ἀφορίζονται, 
σικυηλάτοις πρέπουσαι, ὁ δὲ στρατὸς ὅσος πανήγυρις οὐκ εὐγενής, οἱ δὲ 
ἵπποι, ὁποίους τοὺς πλείους μύλωνες ἂν καταδέχοιντο. Καὶ ἀφυπνίζοντο μὲν 
καὶ ἀνένηφον, ὡς τὰ μικρὰ γνωρίζειν αὐτὸ τοῦτο μικρὰ καὶ μηκέτι μεγαλεῖόν 
τι οὐτοῖς ἐπιψηφίζεσθαι, τὸ δὲ πάλαι ποθοῦν παραμένον ἔπειθεν ἐθέλειν τὸν 
ἄνδρα, μόνον αὐτὸν φαινόμενον τὸ πᾶν, καθὰ πρὸς ἀγαθοῦ σφίσιν ἦν, κατα- 
πράξεσθαι. Οὐκοῦν ἠσπάζοντο ἐκεῖνον, ἐφίλουν πρόσωπόν τε, οὗ τὴν θέαν 
εὔχοντο. καὶ χεῖρας, ἐφ᾽ αἷς ἐπεποίθεισαν, ἐπ᾽ αὐταῖς ἐνεθουσίων, ἐξηρεύ- 
γοντο ἐπαίνους παντοδαπούς, ἀνεβόων συχνὰ δόξαν τῷ θεῷ, προεκαλοῦντο, 
εἰ οἷόν τε δισπηδῆσαι εἰς τὴν ἀντίπορθμον ταχύ. Τὸ γὰρ ποδῶκες τοῦ ἀνδρός, 
ἐπίσημον αὐτῷ τυγχάνον πρὸς φύσεως, καὶ τοιαύτην, οἶμαι, καινοτροπίαν 
ἐνθυμήσεως ὑπέβαλλε τοῖς πολλοῖς. Ὁ δέ, τὰ μὲν ἀντιχαρείς. ὡς εἰκός. καὶ 
μάλα, τὰ δὲ καὶ φιλενδεικτήσας ἐν οἰκείοις κενεαυχήμασιν, οὐκ ὀλίγα δὲ καὶ 
θαρρύνας τοὺς εἰς αὐτὸν ἀφεωρακότας, αἴρεται μικροῦ δεῖν ἐπὶ χειρῶν, οὗ 
25 μόνον πρὸς ᾿Αγγέλων, γένους τούτου βασιλικοῦ, λαμπροῦ τε καὶ πολυδυνά- p. 804 B. 
μου, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὸ λοιπῆς εὐγενείας καὶ συγκλήτου λογάδος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
τέκνων τῆς πόλεως. Καὶ εἶχε λοιπὸν αὐτὸν οὕτως ἡ Μεγαλόπολις, μυρία 
καινοπραγήσοντα. 
Ἐνταῦθα ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὡς ὁ μὲν εἰπὼν «εὐλόγησέ σε ὁ Θεὸς ἐπὶ τῷ ποδί 
80 µου» ἀοίδιμός ἐστιν εἰς ἀγαθόν, ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ ἔξω ἐγκωμίων ἡ τοῦ δικαίου μνήμη 
πίπτειν οἶδε, τὸν δὲ ᾿Ανδρόνικον ἐξ αὐτῶν βαλβίδων εἰσόδου ἔχοι ἂν ἡ Me- 
γαλόπολις μέμφεσθαι ὅτι οὐκ εὐλόγησεν αὐτὴν ὁ ποὺς αὐτοῦ. Οὐδὲ γὰρ ἵστατο 
ev εὐθύτητι, ὡς τὰ ἐφεξῆς ἅπαντα ἔδειξαν. "Apa γὰρ ἡ τοῦ Μεγάλου Κωνσταν- 
τίνου κληρονομία εἶχεν αὐτὸν καὶ αὐτίκα οἱ dug’ αὐτὸν Παφλαγόνες, ἔθνος 
85 ἀτάσθαλον καὶ ἐν Ἕλλησι βάρβαρον, κελευσθέν, ἐνεπήδησε τῷ τῶν Λατίνων 
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7-8 ἐν ἀκαρεῖ χρόνῳ, Regel, Fontes 109, 14 ἐν ἀκαρεῖ ὥρας. 99 εὐλόγησε Gen. 
30, 30 H. 80 ἐγκωμίων Pr. 10, 7. 
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required by naval strategies. It is indeed a common thing for men to 
react in this manner in such circumstances, for we generally 
exaggerate and aggrandise any matters which excite our wonder, and 
cannot evaluate things of this kind correctly, because our wits are 
confused by the impact which they make upon us. 

27. This then was the impression which Andronikos gave, and although 
his force was small it was judged to be enormous, which soon 
attracted the support of everyone, and brought the whole city, so to 
Speak, over to his side. And (so that we may not abandon the barque 
of our narrative in an ocean of exposition, but may take the shortest 
passage through the straits) in the merest wisp of time those of high 
and low estate, and those in between, were all sailing to join hin. 
They were surprised when they were able to see what they only thought 
that they had seen previously, and now that enlightenment had replaced 
the confusion produced by deception, they recognised that the ships of 
war were only fishing smacks, the tents were separated from each other 
by wide intervals in the manner of a cucumber bed, the army was of a 
number appropriate only to a minor festival, and the horses were for 
the most part fit only to be taken for grinding grain. They awoke 
then and came to their senses, and realised how small everything was, 
and they no longer judged it to be on a grand scale; but their former 
yearning for Andronikos persuaded them still to desire the man, who by 
his very appearing would ensure that all would be well for them. They 
embraced him therefore, kissed the face which they were longing to 
see, and heaped flatteries on the hands to which they were entrusting 
themselves. Their mouths vomited forth praises of every kind, they 
cried repeatedly ‘Glory to God!' and they summoned him to join then, 
as if it were possible for him to leap across the narrows swiftly; the 
swift-footedness of the man,being a natural characteristic of his, was 
doubtless responsible for suggesting this novel idea to many of then. 
Andronikos acknowledged all this warmly, as might be expected, and 
also made a great show of boasting on his own behalf, which gave 
considerable encouragement to those who were looking to him; and he 
came near to being exalted upon the hands not only of the Angeloi,* 
that royal, glorious and powerful clan, but of the rest of the nobles 
and the senatorial élite and the other children of the city. So in 
the end the Great City gained him, the man who was to bring countless 
changes to it. 

28. Here it may be remarked that he who said, ‘God hath blessed thee 
at my foot'* is indeed of good fame, since the memory of the just 
cannot perish without praises. But the Great City could well find 
fault with Andronikos from the very beginning of his entry there, 
because his foot did not bless it. Nor did he stand there in 
righteousness, as the sequel showed in full. As soon as the 
inheritance of Constantine the Great came upon him, at once the Paph- 
lagonians* who were with him, a wicked nation and barbarians in the 
eyes of the ancient Greeks,* followed their orders and sprang upon 
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φύλῳ, of ἀφωρισμένοι Kat’ ἔθος ἀρχαῖον περὶ τὸν αἰγιαλὸν τοῦ Βυζαντίου 
κέρατος, τὸν τοῦ Φωσφορίου ἐχόμενον, ὑπὲρ ἑξήκοντα χιλιοστύας ἐχέοντο εἰς 
ἀριθμόν. ᾿Ἐπεκάλουν δὲ τοῖς Λατίνοις ἐκεῖνοι ὅτι πρὸς τοῦ Πρωτοσεβαστοῦ 
καὶ τῆς δεσποίνης Ξένης ἦσαν καὶ δι’ ἐκείνους ἐβούλευον κατὰ Ῥωμαίων κακά. 
Kai ἦν ἀληθῶς οὕτως ἔχον τὸ πρᾶγμα. Διεκπεσόντες γὰρ καὶ ἢ δέσποινα καὶ ὁ 
Πρωτοσεβαστὸς τοῦ ὑπὸ 'Ρωμαίων στέργεσθαι, ἀπέβλεψαν εἰς τοὺς Λατίνους 
καὶ δώροις ἐπάραντες καὶ μάλιστα ὑποσχέσεσι τοῦ τὴν πόλιν τε προνο- 


μεῦσαι καὶ ὑπὸ δουλείαν αὑτοῖς τοὺς 'Ρωμαίους θέσθαι ἀνέπεισαν ἤδη καὶ p. 895 B. 


πρὸς μάχην ἑξαρτύεσθαι, εἰ μὴ ταχὺ ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος ἑπεραιώσατο: of γε καὶ 
τοῦ, ὡς ἐρρέθη, ἱεροῦ πολέμου συνεφάψασθαι τότε προσελήφθησαν μέν, 
ἤργησαν δὲ διὰ τὸ ταχὺ ἐκεῖνον λυθῆναι. Ἐπεκλᾶτο μὲν οὖν τοῖς Λατίνοις αὕτη 
αἰτίασις οὐ ψευδής, οὐδ᾽ εἶχον εἰπεῖν, οὔτε μὴν ἔχοιεν ἄν, ὡς ἦσαν ἄμεμπτοι᾽ 
ἔμελλον δὲ οἴμοι κακῷ μεγάλῳ μέγα κακὸν ἐκθεραπεῦσαι οἱ Παφλαγόνες, 
οἷς ἀλογίστως ἑθρασύναντο. Εἰσελθόντες γὰρ τὴν Μεγαλόπολιν καὶ πλα- 
γιάσαντες ἐπὶ τοὺς Λατίνους ( εἰκὸς δὲ πάντως καὶ ἄλλους τῶν τοιαῦτα vew- 


τερίζεσθαι φιλούντων συναίρεσθαι αὑτοῖς ) ἐπέρχονται τοῖς Λατίνοις |οὐκ 228r 


ἂν ἐλπίζουσι καὶ διατίθενται τὰ ἐλεεινότατα καὶ σπέρματα ἐκεῖνα προκατα- 
βάλλονται, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἡμεῖς καὶ πολλοὶ ἕτεροι σὺν ἡμῖν τεθερίκαμεν λειμῶνος 
Περσεφόνης, οὕτω φάναι, δράγματα. Ἐκεῖθεν γὰρ ἡμῖν καθήκει τὰ παρόντα 
κακά. 

Καὶ ἀφηγεῖσθαι μὲν τὰ τότε δεινά, ὅσα εἶδον οἱ Λατῖνοι, τὸ πῦρ, ὃ τὰ 
κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἐπενείματο, δίχα γε τῶν ἀφαρπαγέντων, τοὺς κατὰ θάλατταν 
ἐμπρησμοὺς ἐκ τοῦ παρὰ Ῥωμαίοις ὠμβρημένου πυρὸς τοῖς ἐπὶ πλοίων φεύγειν 
ὁρμήσασι, τὰ κατ᾽ αἰγιαλούς, τὰ περὶ τὰς ἀμφόδους, ἔργον ἂν εἴη πολύ, καὶ 
ὡς οὐ μόνον τῶν ἀνθοπλιτῶν Λατίνων κατεφέροντο οἱ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ὅσοις περιεποιεῖτο ἔλεον τὸ ἀπάλαμνον' καὶ γυναῖκες γὰρ αὐτῶν ἐρρι- 
πτοῦντο ξίφεσι καὶ βρέφη. Καὶ τοῦτο μὲν δεινόν, οὐχ οὕτω δέ, ὡς ὅτε καὶ γα- 


στέρων ἀναρρηγνυμένων μητρικῶν ἐμαιοῦτο σίδηρος τὰ ἔμβρυα καὶ πρὸ p. 896 B. 


Hpac βλέποντος ἡλίου τὸ μικρὸν ὁ to Ad ov σκότος μετεξεδέχετο αὐτό, τεθνη- 
κὸς πρὶν ἢ καὶ ζῆσαι τὸ τέλειον. Θηριῶδες τοῦτο καὶ ἀσύγκριτον μανίαις 
ἑτέραις. Ἔπεσε τότε καὶ ἁνὴρ ἱερὸς èv Λατίνοις, οὐκ οἶδ᾽ εἴτε ἀπὸ τῆς npe- 
σβυτέρας ἥκων Ῥώμης κατὰ πρεσβείαν εἴτε Σικελίαθεν, πάντως δὲ ἢ “Ῥωμαῖος 
ὢν ἢ Σικελός. Καὶ οὐχ ἁπλῶς ἔπεσεν, ἀλλὰ μετὰ τῆς παρ᾽ ἐκείνῳ ἱερᾶς ὅλης 
περιβολῆς, ἣν ὅπλων πρόβλημα περιέθετο, εἴ πως αὑτὸν αἰδέσονται οἱ κακοί. 
Καὶ γέγονε καὶ ταῦτα ἡμῖν προκεντήματα, dv ἐπάθομεν. 'Hytv γὰρ οὐδὲ οἱ 
ναοὶ τοῦ θεοῦ ἄσυλοι. Οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἄχραντοι ἔμειναν, ὅτε νεκροὶ μὲν 


18 κακῷ μεγάλῳ Eust. op. 350, 53, Soph. Aj. 362, frg. 75, Aesch. frg. 339, Thuc. 5, 65. 


2 φωσφορίου Τ.Β.5. 11 αὕτη αἰτίασις — 16 τοῖς Λατίνοις in marg. 98 ἔμβρια cod. 
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those menbers of the Latin race* who in accordance with long 
established custom were set apart along the shore of the horn of 
Byzantion on the eastern side, and were settled thickly there to the 
number of more than sixty thousand. The charge that they made against 
the Latins was that they were on the side of the Protosebastos and the 
empress Xene,* and that through them they were planning harm for the 
Greeks, which was no less than the truth. For the empress and the 
Protosebastos, after failing to win the affections of the Greeks, 
looked across to the Latins. And they incited them with gifts, and in 
particular promised that they might plunder the city and place the 
Greeks in servitude under them; and so they actually persuaded then 
to get ready for war, which was prevented when Andronikos crossed the 
strait. The Latins were also brought in to take part in the so-called 
‘holy war', but were too late to do anything because of the speed with 
which it was resolved; nevertheless, this charge was also levelled 
against them with justice, nor could they say (for it was impossible) 
that they were free from blame. This was a bad thing, but the cure 
for it which was practised by the Paphlagonians was just as bad, 
because of their unreasonable violence. When they had entered the 
Great City, and had run up against the Latins and, as might be 
expected, had attached to themselves others who had a taste for 
revolutionary activities, they attacked the Latins, who were not 
expecting this, with the most terrible results. And in so doing they 
sowed the seeds from which we, and many others with us, have reaped 
sheaves, so to speak, from the meadow of Persephone;* for it is from 
this action that our present woes came upon us. 

29. It would be a lengthy task to relate the terrible things which 
the Latins saw then: the fire which spread over their possessions, the 
seizing of their property, the conflagrations upon the water fron the 
fire which was rained down* by the Greeks upon those who rushed to 
escape on the ships, and the events which took place along the shores 
and in the streets of the city. The supporters of Andronikos overcame 
not only those Latins who took arms to oppose them, but also those 
whose helpless state made them objects of pity, for both women and 
Children fell to their swords. And this was terrible enough, but what 
was even worse was when mothers' wombs were ripped open, and the sword 
as midwife brought forth the fruit within, so that after the sun had 
had one untimely glimpse of the child, the darkness of Hades received 
it and it died before it had fully received life. This was a bestial 
act, and cannot be compared with any other form of madness. There 
also fell at this time a holy man of the Latins.* I do not know 
whether he came from the older Rome* on an embassy or from Sicily, but 
at all events he was either from Rome, or a Sicilian. And he did not 
fall by himself, but there fell with him all his holy vestments, in 
which he had garbed himself as a protection against weapons, in the 
hope that the wicked would respect hin. 
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ἑστρώννυον αὑτοῖς τὰς κρηπῖδας παντοδαποί, ἐν οἷς καὶ ἱερὰ πρόσωπα, ai- 

ματι δ᾽ ἐρράδατο τοῖχοι καλαί τε μεσόδμαι, παρ᾽ ὅσοις αἱ ἱεραὶ στέγαι τα- 

πειναὶ ἤροντο. ᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὕστερον. Τότε δὲ τηλίκον ἦν τὸ κακὸν τοῖς 

Λατίνοις, ὡς ἐκβοήσαντας κατὰ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου δοκεῖν δικαιωθῆναι καθ᾿ 

ἡμῶν καὶ ἀκουστὰς θεῷ γενέσθαι τὰς αἰτήσεις αὐτῶν. 

Καὶ οὕτω μέν, ὡς ἔφθη στενολεσχήσας ὁ λόγος. κατέδυ πόλιν ἐκείνην 
εὑρυάγυιαν ὁ ᾽Ανδρόνικος. Καὶ ἦν σκο':ὁς αὐτῷ τοῦ λοιποῦ τῶν ἐφεξῆς πρά- 
ξεων καὶ ἀληθῶς προὔργου στερεῶσαι μὲν πρὸς μικρὸν τὴν βασιλείαν turo- 
ρικῶς τῷ μικρῷ ᾿Αλεξίῳ, κατασεῖσαι δὲ τῆς κραταιότητος τήν τε μητέρα, p. 897 B. 
40 ἐπεὶ τὸν ἱστορούμενον Πρωτοσεβαστὸν ἀποσκευάσοιτο, πρωτόλειον ἐκεῖνον 
Ἐριννύσιν ἐκδούς. Καὶ κατέμενεν οὕτω προκεντῆσαι τὰς τῶν πρακτέων ἀρχάς. 
Kai ὡσιώσατο μὲν ἐνταῦθα καὶ ὅρκους, καὶ αὐτοὺς οἵους καὶ ὅσους, ὦν εἷς 
καὶ ὁ ἐπὶ τοῦ μεγάλου πανσεβάστου βήματος τεθεμελιωμένος εἰς κρηπῖδα, 
ἣν οὐκ ἔστι κατασεῖσαι Χριστιανοῖς: εἰς αὐτὸ γὰρ ἦν συμπεπηγὼς τὸ αἷμα 
καὶ τὸ σῶμα τοῦ σωτῆρος Χριστοῦ, τὰ πᾶσι φρικτὰ καὶ πάντιµα' ἐδίδου δὲ 
ὑπονοεῖν ἀσφάλειαν πίστεως βασιλικῆς καὶ τὸ τῆς ταπεινότητος ψευδεπί- 
γραφον. Πεδοῖ γὰρ ἑαυτὸν ῥίψας ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος καὶ ἁπαλὸν βασιλικὸν πόδα 
χειρὶ ἄρας ἡρέμα τῷ σκληρῷ τραχήλῳ ἐπέθετο, φαντάζων ὡς οὕτως ὑπὸ πόδα 
τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀεὶ πατήσεται. Καὶ ob μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἑλαφρίσας ἐπεκάθισεν ὤμῳ 
20 σφετέρῳ πρὸς σύμβολον καὶ τοῦτο τοῦ εἰς κεφαλὴν αὑτὸν ἔχειν, καθάπερ ὅσιον. 

Ἦσαν ταῦτα. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἀγχινούστεροι καὶ οἷοι ἔχειν τὸ ἀληθῶς εὐεπή- 
βολον ὤκνουν πρὸς τῷ ἀνδρὶ εἶναι, οὐ πάνυ|πολλοὶ ἐκεῖνοι, εὖ ὅτι μάλιστα 228v 
εἰδότες οἷος πέπλαστο' οἱ δὲ πλείους παρήγοντο τοῦ ἀληθοῦς καὶ ἠνθισμέ- 
νας τὰς ἐκείνου τρίβους ὁρῶντες τοὺς βοθύνους οὐχ ὑπεβλέποντο, ἀγαθοὶ 
καὶ οὗτοί γε ὄντες Χριστιανοὶ καὶ λογισμῷ διοικούμενοι, ὡς οὐκ ἄρα τοιού- 
τους ὅρκους συγχέαι κατατολμήσει ἄνθρωπος, γένους εὖ ἔχων καὶ δρῶν τὰ p. 898 B. 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἄλλως ἐπιρρεπῶς ἔχοντα πρὸς αὐτὸν καὶ πεπιστωμένος χρῆναι 
βασιλεῦσιν εἴκειν, οἷς ἡ φύσις ἁλυσιδώσασα τὴν βασιλείαν ἡρμόσατο καὶ τὸ 
τῆς ἀρχῆς μήρυμα εὖ συνεκλώσατο. 

30 Καὶ οὕτω μὲν οἱ ξύμπαντες. Ὁ δὲ τὰ πρῶτα κολακείαν σκευωρήσας ὡς 
ὑπαγαγέσθαι τὸ πολιτικὸν καὶ ἀνύσας ὃ προύθετο, εἶτα καὶ ἀκκίζεσθαι npo- 
εβάλετο, οἷα ἐν τῷ προρρέειν ἐπὶ ἀγαθῷ τῆς πόλεως ἐπιτυγχάνων καταρρά- 
κταις, οἷπερ αὐτῷ ἀναχαιτίζουσι τὸ ρεῦμα ὡς εἰς ἀνάρρουν τινά. Διὸ καὶ 
ἀναχωρεῖν ἐθέλειν εἰς τὴν τῶν Παφλαγόνων αὖθις ἑσκήπτετο. Τὰ δ᾽ ἦν κότος 

85 κατὰ τῶν καὶ εὐγενῶν καὶ ἰσχυρῶν εἰς τὸ πᾶν, οὓς, μελετῶν καινά, ὑπώπτευεν 
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30. This set a pattern for our sufferings. For afterwards not even 
the shrines of God were spared to us; they did not remain undefiled, 
seeing that corpses, including those of holy men, were strewn every- 
where upon their pavements, and the ‘walls and the fair beams'* on 
which the holy roofs, now humbled, rested, ‘were spattered with 
blood'. But this was at a later time, when it seemed that the 
sufferings of the Latins were so great that their cries had brought 
forth retribution against us, and their prayers had been heard by God. 
31. And thus, as our account stated briefly before, Andronikos 
entered that city with its broad ways'.* The purpose, which vas in 
truth important to him, of his subsequent actions was little by little 
to build up the position of emperor, like a business, for the young 
Alexios, and to topple his mother from her position of power, when he 
had removed the previously mentioned Protosebastos, giving him to the 
Furies* as their first prey. So he continued to prick out the 
preliminary outline of his plans, and at the same time he also swore 
sacred oaths of various kinds and of great weight, among which was the 
one established upon the base of that great and sacred altar* which 
Christians may not overturn, for there is fixed within it the blood 
and the body of our Saviour Christ, which are feared and respected by 
all. A display of false humility also gave an impression of the 
reliability of his good faith towards the emperor: Andronikos threw 
himself upon the ground, and raising the tender young royal foot set 
it upon his own sturdy neck, creating a picture of one who would 
always be in subjection to the emperor. And this was not all, since 
he raised him in the air and set him upon his shoulder, as a gesture 
signifying that he took him as his head in a sacred trust. 

32. So things stood. Shrewder men, more intelligent at discerning 
the truth, hesitated to support him, because they knew very well how 
his nature had been formed, but they were not many in number. The 
great majority were led away from the truth, and seeing only the 
flowers that sprang up in his path, they had no suspicion of the pits 
which they concealed. Being good Christians, they were governed by 
the argument that he was a man of fine lineage, and that the Divine 
Will was favourably inclined towards him in other respects; and that 
since he was pledged to the duty of respecting his rulers, to whom 
nature bad attached the imperial power as it were with chains and had 
spun together for them the thread of power,* he would not dare to 
violate such oaths. 

33. This was the attitude of the general body of the people also. 
But Andronikos, who at first had fabricated his flatteries to win 
political power, and had achieved his aim, now put on an appearance of 
indifference, as if in the course of his flowing forward for the 
benefit of the city, he had come upon cataracts* which hindered his 
current and made it flow upstream. For this reason he feigned a wish 
to return again to the country of the Paphlagonians. In fact he was 
completely at variance with the nobles and men of power, because he 
was planning innovations in government,* and suspected that they would 
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ἑναντιωσομένους αὑτῷ. Ἦν δὲ ἐν αὐτοῖς κορυφαῖον μέρυς οἱ, ὡς ἑρρέθη. ἐπὶ 
γῆς ᾿Αγγελοι, φῦλον ἐκεῖνο καὶ γένους ἔχον τὸ ὑπερέχον καὶ ἀνδρίας εὖ ἦκον 
καὶ πίστεως βασιλικῆς καὶ συνέσεως, καὶ ὁ μέγας δοὺξ ὁ Κοντοστέφανος, 
ἀνὴρ δραστικὸς καὶ φρενῶν γέμων, καὶ ἕτεροι μυρίοι ὅσοι. ᾿Ελάνθανε δὲ 
5 ταῦτα τὸν ὄχλον καὶ οὐκ ἤδεσαν ὅτι κατὰ τοιούτων ἀνδρῶν μέμηνε. Διὸ καὶ 
ἀξιοῦντα μεταπλέειν καὶ ὑποχωρεῖν ὅθεν ἦλθε διὰ τὸ μηδὲν ἔχειν σπουδαῖον 
πράττειν τῇ ἐκ τῶν πολλῶν κωλύμῃη ἐπεῖχον ἐγκείμενοι,προσκλαίοντες.ποτνι- 
ώμενοι, γουναζόμενοι πρὸς θεοῦ καὶ ψυχῆς καὶ τῶν φιλτάτων καὶ ἐνδιδόντες 
ἐξεῖναι αὑτῷ κατὰ πάντων κρατεῖν, εἰς ὅπερ ἂν αἱροῖτο. Mù γὰρ Gv φασι διὰ p. 899 B. 
40 τούσδε ἢ ἐκείνους τὸ πᾶν ἐξολέσθαι. ᾿Αφίησιν οὖν ἐπὶ τούτοις ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος 
τὴν θρύψιν ἐκείνην, καὶ βαθμίδα ταύτην πρώτην ὑπαναβὰς τοῦ μέγιστα ðv- 
νασθαι διὰ τὴν δημοτικὴν ἰσχύν, οὕτω προσκολλωμένην αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ 
αὐτὸν ὀλίγον εἰς μυρίον ἐπαύξουσαν, βαθύνει σκέμμα λαβυρινθῶδες. Καὶ 
τέως τρέπεται κατὰ τοῦ ἀρχιερέως. où δεσμοῦ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι 
ὅλως ἀξιῶν ἐκεῖνον, ὡς ἑαυτῷ δύσχρηστον, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ ὅτι καὶ ἤσθετο προ- 
ορώμενον ἃ πράξει οὗτος εἰς τὸν βασιλέα κακά. "Ησθετο δὲ τρόποις πολλοῖς. 
ὧν εἷς καὶ οὗτος διακεκήρυκται. 

Ὠνείδισέ ποτε ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος τὸν ἐν ἁγίοις γέροντα, ὅτι βασιλεωπά- 
τορος τόπον ἐπέχων οἷς ἐπιτροπεύει τοῦ βασιλεύοντος, οὗ συχνὰ παραβάλλει 
ἐπισκέπτεσθαι τὸν εἰς υἱὸν τεθειμένον, τοιοῦτον ὄντα. O δ᾽ ὑπειπὼν ἀρκεῖν 
εἰ διαλείπων βραχέα ἥκει πρὸς ἐπίσκεψιν τοῦ παιδός, ἄνθρωπος τοσούτοις 
μεριζόμενος πράγμασι, καὶ οὕτως ἡπίως τῷ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου προσενεχθεὶς 
ὀνειδισμῷ, εἶτα καὶ καυτῆρα δριμὺν ἐπήγαγε, προσεπειπὼν ὡς ἄλλως τε καὶ 
ἐξεφρόντισα ἤδη τὸν βασιλέα ἑνδεδημηκότα σε ἐξευρών. Εἶπεν ὁ γέρων. 
25 Kai ᾿Ανδρόνικος, ἣν γὰρ ὀξύς, ὥσπερ στρεβλὰ εἰπεῖν, οὕτω καὶ ὑπονοῆσαι 

τὰ μὴ βαθέως ἑλικτά, πυνθάνεται τοῦ σοφοῦ γέροντος πῶς ποτὲ ἂν εἶποι 
δι’ αὐτὸν ἐκπεφροντικέναι τὸν βασιλέα. Καὶ ὁ μέγας θατέρῳ σκέλει τοῦ on- p. 400 R. 
μαινομένου τῆς ἐκφροντίσεως ἑνερεισάμενος, φάναι εἶπε τὸν λόγον, « καθό|τι 229r 
σοῦ εἰς ἁστραβῆ κίονα ὑποστήσαντος ἑαυτόν, βαστάζειν τὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ παιδός, 
30 αὐτὸς ἀπεφορτισάμην τὸ πολὺ τοῦ φροντίζειν, ἀναθέμενος ὡς ἰσχυρῷ σοι 
αὐτῷ τὰ βαρήματα ». Ἡσυχάζει ἐνταῦθα ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος καὶ τὸν θυμὸν ὑπεν- 
δακὼν καὶ τοῦτο μόνον ἀκροβολισάμενος δίχα ῥοίζου λιγέος κατὰ τοῦ γέρον- 
τος, ὡς ἄρα βαθὺς ᾿Αρμένιος, καὶ παραμίξας τῇ βαρύτητι καὶ σαρκασμόν, τὸν 
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oppose him. The leading group among them was that of the previously 
mentioned ‘earthly angels or Angeloi, a family with a most 
aristocratic background combined with loyalty to the emperor and a 
good understanding of events. There was also the Megas Doux* 
Kontostephanos, a man of action and full of intelligence as well, and 
very many others of the same persuasion. 

The mob was oblivious to this, and did not realise that 
Andronikos was full of rage against men of this kind. So when he 
decided to change tack and to return to the place from which he had 
come, on the ground of his being unable to achieve anything worth 
doing because of being hindered by the majority, they pressed upon him 
continually, weeping and lamenting and falling on their knees before 
him in the name of God and of their souls and of their loved ones, 
thus presenting him with the opportunity to win universal power, to 
whatever extent he might choose. The state should not, they said, be 
destroyed because of one group or another. In this situation 
therefore Andronikos gave up this pretended weakness of his and having 
mounted this first step on the way to supreme power through the 
strength of the people, which was in this manner firmly welded to him 
and increased his potential to an infinite extent, he engaged in 
deeper and more labyrinthine thought. 

It was now that he turned against the patriarch, thinking that he 

was deserving not merely of prison but even of death because he found 
him so intractable; and most especially, because Theodosios had per- 
ceived the harm that he would do to the emperor. Andronikos had cone 
to be conscious of the patriarch's opposition in various ways, one of 
which in particular had become public knowledge. 
34. On one occasion he had reproached the aged holy man because 
although the latter stood as ‘emperor's father because he was his 
guardian, he rarely went out of his way to visit the lad who had, 
because of his youth, been put in his charge like a son. The 
patriarch explained that for a man whose time was divided among so 
many matters, it was enough for him to visit the lad at short 
intervals; and after offering this mild rejoinder to Andronikos's 
complaint, he followed it with a caustic jibe, saying, ‘And in 
particular, I gave up bothering about the emperor when I discovered 
that you had taken up residence here.' 

So the old man spoke; and Andronikos, who was as clever at 
recognising meanings that were not too heavily obscured as he was at 
twisting the meaning of words himself, inquired of the wise old man 
what he meant by saying that because of him he had given up bothering 
about the emperor. And the aged patriarch, shifting his stance to the 
other meaning of the phrase, said that he had meant to say, ‘Since you 
set yourself beneath him, as a steadfast colunn*, to bear the load of 
everything on behalf of the boy, I have shed the greater part of my 
worries and placed them on your strong shoulders.' Andronikos was 
quietened by this and bit back his rage, contenting himself, apart 
from a sharp hiss, with this one shaft directed against the old man, 
that he was a ‘crafty Armenian',* and combining this with a sneer 
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ἄχρι καὶ μειδιάματος, ἀρχὴν ἐκεῖθεν ἔθετο τρανέστερον μελετᾶν. Καὶ εἰς 
τοσοῦτον ἐξίκετο δραστηριότητος, ὡς μετὰ μικρὸν ἐπαναστῆσαι καὶ èn- 
στῆσαι τοὺς χύδην πικροὺς ἕως καὶ εἰς ἐσχάτην θρασύτητα, ὡς καὶ διαχρη- 
σθῆναι κίνδυνον γενέσθαι τὸν ἀρχιερέα μετὰ πολλὰς ὕβρεις, ὁποίας καὶ lov- 
δαῖοι ἑτοξάσαντο ἂν κατὰ Θεοῦ. Καὶ εἰ μὴ τεχνησάµενος ὁ γέρων ἑαυτῷ τὰ 
σωτήρια Ek μέσων κρυβεὶς ἀπεσύρη, ἀποδυσάμενος. ὡς ἐχρῆν. τὸ ἄρχειν, 
ἔπαθεν ἂν ὅπερ ovK ἦν αὐτῷ ἐθέλοντι. 

Καὶ αὐτὸς μὲν οὕτω ξυνέστειλεν αὐτόν, ἀφεὶς καθ᾽ ἑτέρων μεμηνέναι 
τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον. Ὁ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὐκέτι προβλῆτι σκοπέλῳ τινὶ ἀνεκρούετο, ἑξε- 
κύμαινεν ὀλέθρια κατὰ πάντων, οὐχ ὥστε καὶ εἰπεῖν «ὅς τε αἴτιος ὅς τε Kai οὐκί», 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ τῶν μηδὲ ὅλως αἰτίων, τὸ ἀδικώτατον: καὶ τήν τε τοῦ βασιλέως 
περιγράψας μητέρα ἐν τῷ σεμνείῳ τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοις σοφοῦ ἰατῆρος Διομήδους, p. 401 B. 
ἐπισχὼν οὐ πολὺν χρόνον ἀπῆγξέ τε καὶ ἐβύθισεν, ὑπουργοῖς χρησάμενος 
ὧν ἐνίους ὁ καταβραβεύων αὑτοῦ θυμὸς οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον εὖ ποιῶν ἑτίσατο, 
παιδεύοντος ἡμᾶς καὶ οὕτω τοῦ θεοῦ ὡς καὶ ὁ ἐπιτάσσων τὰ φαυλότατα καὶ 
ὁ ὑποτασσόμενος τοῦ προσώπου πειρῶνται τοῦ θεοῦ, ὁποίου οἶδε Δαυῖδ. 

Τοῦτό τε οὖν οὕτως ἐξήμαρτε. Καὶ σύγκλητον δὲ θέμενος ἀνδρῶν λογά- 
δων, ἁπάντων τῶν τοῦ μεγίστου γένους, κατά τινα ἡμέραν, ἣν καὶ ἐγγράψηταί 
τις ἂν εἰς ἀποφράδα δεινήν, συλλαμβάνει ἐκείνους ὡσεὶ καὶ ἰχθύας τινὰς ἐν 
20 ἀφύκτῳ πανάγρῳ δίχα γε τῶν καλῶν ᾿Αγγέλων, of ὡς οἷα πτερυξάμενοι ἐς 

φυγὴν ἐσκορπίσθησαν, καὶ διατίθεται πάσας, ὡς οὐκ ἂν εὐλογήσοι τις. λαβάς, 
ἐπικαλῶν ἑκάστοις τὸ κατὰ βασιλέως ἐνδομυχεῖν, ἐκείνου, εὐστόχως εἰπεῖν, 
ἀλιτήριος. Καὶ ὀλίγους μέν τινας ἐδικαίωσεν εἰς εἱρκτὴν, ἦσαν δὲ of καὶ 
ἐξ ὀμμάτων ἐγένοντο, πλείους γε οὗτοι. Τινὰς δὲ καὶ ἐς ἀειφυγίαν ὑπερορίους 
25 ἔστειλε. Μετὰ βραχὺ δὲ καὶ τοὺς καθειρχθέντας ὑποδιελών, ἐμέρισεν els τε 
τυφλοὺς ἐκ σιδήρου καὶ μὴ τοιούτους, ὡς ἄν, οἶμαι, βλέποντες αὐτοὶ τοὺς nenn- 
ρωμένους ἀεὶ ζῶσιν ἔμφοβοι καὶ συνεπαύξωσιν οὕτω τὸ κακὸν τῆς καθείρξεως. 
Οὐ πολὺν δὲ χρόνον μείνας, ἐπιβαλεῖν ἐφίεται καὶ τῷ ὑπερανεστηκότι 
βαθμῷ, καταγνοὺς τῆς πρώτης ἐκείνης βαθμίδος ὡς ταπεινῆς. Γογγυσμὸς 
80 τοίνυν αὖθις αὑτῷ τεχνᾶται καὶ βαρύτης προβάλλεται καὶ φόρτος φροντίδων Ρ. 405 Β. 
ob φορητὸς καὶ ὡς οὐκ ἂν εἴη αὐτῷ στερκτέα, εἰ οὕτω πάσχειν κινδυνεύει 
τρόποις πολλοῖς. Ἔπασχε δὲ ἄρα οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνδόμυχος ἣν πολλοὺς αὑτὸς 
ὑποβαλεῖν καὶ εἰσαῦθις ἁτλήτοις παθήμασιν. Ὡς δὲ ἐπέμενε μακρὰ γογ- 
9 προβλῆτι Hom. Jl. 2, 396; 16, 407. Eust. Schol. p. 244, 20. 35 ᾿]Ιστέον δὲ ὅτι ἔστι 
ποτὲ τὸν στερεὸν ἄνδρα καὶ κινδύνοις ἀπερικλόνητον τοιούτῳ προβλῆτι σκοπέλῳ εἰ- 
κάσαι, ὃν οὐ λείπει κύματα παντοίων ἀνέμων, ὅταν ἔνθα ἢ ἔνθα γένωνται. Cfr. Nicet. 


Choniat. 304, 15. 10 ὃς τε αἴτιος Hom. Ji. 15, 137 . 160 πειρῶνται τοῦ θεοῦ. 
Ps. 74, 41, 56; 94, 9; 105, 14. H. 20 πανάγρῳ Cfr. Hom. Il. 5, 487. 


8 πικροὺς — 13/14 ὁποίας in marg. 8 abtòv cod. 18 ἀπῆγε T.B.S. 18 ἁπάντων 
cod. 20 καὶ ola T.B.S. 21 πάντας T.B.S. 80 φορτίδων cod. T.S. em. B. 
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which almost turned into a smile. It was from this point onward that 
he began to lay his plans in a more obvious manner. 

In a little while his activities reached the point of 
insurrection, and of encouraging the embittered section of the 
population to extremes of violence, so that there was a danger that 
the patriarch would be killed, after suffering many insults such as 
the Jews might have hurled against God. And if the old man had not 
taken steps to secure his safety by removing himself from public 
display and going into hiding, thus of course giving up his position 
of authority, he would have suffered something which would have been 
quite contrary to bis desires. 

35. And so the patriarch shrank into concealment, leaving Andronikos 
to rage against others. And he, since there was no longer this rock* 
jutting out into his path for him to dash himself against, sent a wave 
of destruction rolling over everyone, not distinguishing, as the 
saying is, ‘the one who is guilty and the one who is not',* but 
attacking those who were completely innocent, which was the most 
wicked thing of all. He shut up the emperor's mother* in the monastery 
of the blessed and wise doctor Diomedes,* and after waiting only a 
short time he had her strangled and thrown into the sea. And not long 
afterwards in his rage he deprived some of the servants whom he had 
used for this purpose of their reward, visiting a justified penalty on 
them. In this way God instructs us that both the man who ordains evil 
deeds and his subordinate experience the face of God, as David knows.* 
36. Such was Andronikos's sin. And calling together an assembly of 
all the notable men of the most noble families, on a day which might 
well be written down as unspeakably terrible, he captured then like 
fishes in a net* from which there was no escape (except for the fair 
Angeloi* who scattered in fright as if they had been given wings), and 
grasped in the most disgraceful way at every opportunity of charging 
individuals with plotting against the emperor, although it was more 
correct to say that it was he hinself who was offending against hin. 
He condemned some of then to prison, and others were banished fron the 
court, these being the majority, while he sent others into perpetual 
exile abroad. And shortly afterwards he divided up the prisoners, 
separating them into those who had been blinded by the steel* and the 
rest, so that the latter, looking upon those who had been mutilated, 
might always live in fear, which would in this way increase the 
suffering of their imprisonment. Then after waiting a little longer 
he began to ascend to a higher level, having decided that this first 
step was too low for him. 

37. He now began to murmur artfully, putting forward the weight of 
his responsibilities and the insupportable burden of his cares, and 
saying tbat he could not continue to bear it, if he was likely to have 
to risk suffering in so many ways. In fact he hinself ran no risk of 
this kind, but was secretly planning to subject many others once again 
to unbearable sufferings. So he continued his mutterings, pretending 
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γύζων καὶ κατὰ σχῆμα δυσανασχετῶν καὶ τῇ μὲν ψυχῇ νεμόμενος βασιλικῶς 
τὴν Μεγαλόπολιν, τῇ δὲ γλώσση τὴν Παφλαγονίαν προφέρων καὶ ἅπερ 
αὐτὸς ἑρρητόρευεν ἐκεῖσε καλά, ὧν δῆθεν Κωνσταντινούπολις ἑστέρετο, καὶ 
θησαυροὺς ἐκόμπαζεν ἐκεῖ πεφυλαγμένους αὐτῷ, Φανίου δή τινα θύραν καὶ 
αὐτὸς ταύτην ἀναπλαττόμενος τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσιν οἷα τύχη αὐτὸν τὰ πρὸ τούτων 
ἤλαυνε. Καὶ ἦσαν τὰ τοιαῦτα προβλήματα φωνασκούμενα τῷ ἀνδρὶ ἐν συ- 
χνοῖς ὄχλοις καὶ συνεχῶς, καί ποτε καὶ παρά τισι τῶν θερμοτέρων ἐν τῷ 
κοινῷ καὶ οὓς οὐδέν τι ἐκφοβεῖ διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν πρᾶγμα, καθ᾽ ὃ δεδίξοντα!' 


καὶ ἤρεσε τοῖς τοιούτοις ἀναβοῆ[σαι ὡς «εἰ μὴ καλά σοι τὰ ἐνταῦθα, οὐδ᾽ 229v 


ἔστι προσμένειν ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ τῆς Μεγαλοπόλεως, τίς ἂν εἴη ὁ προσίστασθαι 
φρονῶν σωτηρίᾳ τοιούτου ἀνδρός ; » καὶ ὅτι « ἡ 'Οδηγήτρια, fj πολιοῦχος 
ἡμῶν, ἀρκέσει αὐτὴ ἀντὶ πάντων καταπράξεσθαι τὰ ἡμῖν σύμφορα». Ὡς 
τοίνυν, Ep’ οἷς παίζων ἑλάλει, οὕτως ἐμπεφορβείωτο, σιγᾷ εὐθὺς τὴν ὑπο- 
κριτικὴν σκηνὴν καθελὼν καὶ μηδέν τι πλέον εἰπεῖν προσθέμενος. Καὶ γοῦν 


τὴν μηχανὴν ταύτην εἰς κενὸν ἰδὼν σχάσασαν καί που καὶ αὐτὸς παροιµιω- p. 408 B. 


δῶς εἰπὼν ὡς αὕτη μὲν ἡ μήρινθος ἡμῖν οὐδὲν ἔσπασε καὶ τὸν ἀκκισμὸν τοῦ 
ἐθέλειν ἀπελθεῖν γνωματεύσας οὐκ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, οἷα τοῦ σχηματισμοῦ καὶ 
τοῦ χρώματος ἀναποιοῦντος ἅπερ κατὰ τῆς βασιλείας ἐβουλεύσατο καὶ àno- 
τελοῦντος αὐτὸν ἀντὶ ἄρχοντος ὕπαρχον, ἑτέρας γίνεται σοφωτέρας περι- 
εργίας. Ἡ δὲ ἦν μηκέτι ἁμέσως τοὺς ὀχλικοὺς καὶ ξύγκλυδας εἰς ὁμιλίαν 
ἀξιοῦν ἥκειν αὐτῷ, ἀλλὰ τοὺς Ev αὐτοῖς προύχοντας καὶ οἵους ἔχειν περιάγειν 
τοὺς πλείονας καὶ κεφαλαρχεῖν ὡς ἐν οὐραῖς. ᾽Αλιτήριοι ἄνθρωποι ἐκεῖνοι, 
φιλοστασιασταί, ὀχλοκόποι, βασιλεῖς οἷον ἕκαστος περὶ τοὺς ὁμοήθεις. 
Φιλοῦμεν γὰρ οἱ ἑλαφρότεροι εὐκόλως ἕπεσθαι κελεύουσι τοῖς πρὸς ἃ πεφύ- 
καμεν ὁδηγοῦσι' πεφύκαμεν δὲ οἱ πολλοὶ πρὸς τὸ φιλόκαινον, ἐπιθυμηταὶ 
ὄντες καινῶν ξυμβαμάτων καὶ τὸν χρόνον ἁπαιτοῦντες ἐγκαινίζειν ἡμῖν 
ἄλλοτε ἄλλα ξενίζοντα. 

Οἱ τοίνυν τῶν τοῦ δήμου τὰ πρῶτα φέροντες καὶ ἀνεγείρειν τοὺς λοιποὺς 
ἔχοντες προβληματισθέντες οἷον ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου τὸ βουλητέον ἐκείνῳ, 
εἶτα τόπους αὐτοὶ ἐξεύρισκον κατὰ τοὺς δεινοὺς τοιαῦτα σοφίζεσθαι, δι᾽ ὧν 
ἐπιχειρήσαντες συμπερανοῦσι τὸ ἔκτοπον καί, ὀκνητέον δὲ εἰπεῖν, καὶ 
ἄτοπον: καὶ μυστηριασθέντες τὸ μὴ ὅσιον, ἑτελοῦντο πρὸς ἐκεῖνο καὶ ἐδᾳ- 
δούχουν εἰς ἐμφανὲς τὰ σκότους ἄξια, καὶ ἀναπείσαντες τοὺς ὄχλους μὴ ἂν 


ἐκφυγεῖν τὴν πόλιν τὸ ἀπολεῖσθαι, εἰ μὴ τῷ μικρῷ καὶ ἀγυμνάστῳ ᾽Αλεξίῳ p. 404 B. 


τὰ εἰς βασιλείαν τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον συνδυάσουσιν, εὖ μάλα δεδασμένον καὶ 


4 Φανίου θύραν Eust. Schol. 1959, 15, Paroem. gr. Z IV 24 (190); DV 5 (1249); DV II 
84 (1131) 18 ἐμπεφορβείωντο Cfr. Aristoph. Αν. 861 16 τὴν μηχανὴν εἰς κενὸν Cfr. 
supra 20, 28. 16 ἡ μήρινθος Aristoph. Thesm. 928 H.. Eust. Schol. 760, 45 


18 ἐμπεφορβίωτο T.B.S. 
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to be in an intolerable situation, and while in his heart he was 
exercising an imperial rule over the Great City, with his tongue he 
was always speaking of Paphlagonia; he eloquently described the 
advantages which it possessed by comparison with the deficiencies of 
Constantinople, and boasted of the treasures which were stored under 
guard for him there, which he invented like a ‘door of Phanios'* for 
the benefit of those who did not know what sort of fortunes he bad 
previously enjoyed. 

He put up this screen of falsehoods continually in the presence 
of many groups of people, and did this upon occasion among some of the 
more hot-spirited members of the common people, whom nothing frightens 
because they bave no property for the sake of which they should be 
afraid; and it pleased men of this kind to cry out, ‘If what you find 
here does not suit you, and it is not possible for you to remain for 
the good of the Great City, who could dream of standing in the way of 
the safety of such a man?' And they said, 'The Hodegetria,* the 
protectress of our city, will be enough, without anyone else, to 
secure our welfare.' Since he was now caught by the words which he had 
spoken without serious intention, he immediately fell silent, giving 
up his hypocritical activity and not saying a single word in 
addition. Indeed he saw that this plan had come to naught, and 
perhaps said to himself in the manner of the proverb, ‘This line* has 
caught nothing,' and judged that his affectation of wishing to make a 
departure was not a good thing, since his scheming and pretence were 
revealing what he had plotted against the imperial throne, and would 
have ended in establishing him as second in command instead of ruler. 
He therefore set about another cleverer form of jugglery. This was to 
expect no longer that the rabble and flotsam of the city should come 
directly to him, but only those who were prominent among them* and 
were able to control the mob and to lead them, as the head leads 
the tail. These were wicked men, eager for revolution, popular 
demagogues, and each of them among his fellows was like a king. For 
such of us as are light-minded are accustomed to following easily the 
orders of those who guide us in a direction which suits our nature; 
and most of us are by nature fond of novelty, desiring new events and 
expecting that time will revive us by one new stimulus after another. 
38. These men therefore, who held a position of leadership among the 
common people, and had the power of stirring up the rest, had some 
idea put before them of what Andronikos wished. They then found 
opportunities, as men will who are clever at devising subtleties of 
this kind, and by means of these they managed to achieve their 
extraordinary and, it must be said with shame, monstrous plan. And 
having been initiated into this unholiness, they practised it, and 
carried torches, as it were, to illuminate things more worthy of 
darkness. They persuaded the people that the city would not escape 
destruction unless they were to couple together on the throne 
Andronikos and the young and inexperienced Alexios.  Andronikos, they 
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τὰ εἰς τοιαύτας τέχνας καὶ οἷόν te τὰ ὄντα συνδιαφέρειν ἐκείνῳ τὸν βασίλειον 
ζυγόν, οὐχ ὥστε μὴν καὶ καταρριπτεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μάλιστα ὑπανέχειν καὶ τὴν 
ἐκείνου μεγαλύνειν σμικρότητα κοινωνίᾳ μὲν ἀξίας μιᾶς, ὑπεροχῇ δὲ κόπων 
καὶ πόνων, οἷς-ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος εἴθιστο ἄδδην, πολυπλάνοις πλάναις κατὰ τὸν 
εἰπόντα γεγυμνασμένος, ἤγειραν οὐκ ὀλίγους ἀναπεισθῆναι ὀρθῶς ἀκούειν 
καὶ διαθερμανθῆναι εἰς ἐξάνυσιν τοῦ συνάρχειν βασιλικῶς τόν τε ᾽Αλέξιον 
τόν τε ᾿Ανδρόνικον. Καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν μὲν ὑπεψιθυρίζετο ἠρέμα τὸ σόφισμα, 
μετὰ δὲ ἐλαλεῖτο, μικρὸν δὲ ὅσον καὶ ἐξεβοᾶτο τρανέστερον. Καὶ ἔδει λοιπὸν 
ἐμφανῶς προκληθῆναι εἰς τὴν ἀρχὴν τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον καί, εἰ μὴ πείθοιτο, 
ἀλλὰ τότε δυσωπηθῆναι: εἰ δὲ μηδὲ οὕτω κατακλίνοιτο ἀτενῶς ἔχων, πειρα- 
θῆναι καὶ βίας, καὶ κάλλιόν φασιν ὃν παθεῖν ἐκεῖνον ὃ μὴ βούλεται, τὸ βασι- 
λεῦσαι δηλαδή, ἥπερ ἐξολέσθαι τὰ κοσμικά. Καὶ ἑταιρίζονται μὲν εἰς τοῦτο 
πολλοὶ τῶν τοῦ λαοῦ, συνεπιρρέει δὲ τῷ κλύδωνι τούτῳ καὶ ἀπόρροιά τις τῶν 
τῆς συγκλήτου, οὗ πολλὴ μέν, ἐπίρρητος δὲ καὶ τοῦτό γε ἡμῖν ἀπόρρητος. 
Οὐ γὰρ ἁπλῶς ἀφωσιοῦτο αὕτη τὴν κατὰ τοῦ βασιλέως ᾽Αλεξίου νεωτέρισιν 
κατὰ χάριν ᾿Ανδρονίκου, ἀλλ᾽ ὡσεὶ καὶ μεμηννυῖα βυσσόθεν ἐκυκᾶτο καὶ τὸν 
᾿Ανδρόνικον συνεξέμαινε. 


Καὶ ἔσονται ἀοίδιμοι ἐν τούτοις οἱ τῆς ἡμέρας ἐκεῖνοι πιστοί, Κωνσταν- p. 405 B. 
τῖνος ὁ Πατρηνός, τὸ τῆς κολακείας ἠκριβωμένον ἀφίδρυμα, | καὶ ὁ 'Απλού- 230r 


χεὶρ Μιχαήλ, ἀνὴρ γλοιὸς μὲν πολιτεύσασθαι, στρυφνὸς δὲ πονηρεύσασθαι. 
Ἦν δὲ καί τις ἀνὴρ λάμπων ἓν τοῖς τοιούτοις, ὡσεί που καὶ φρυκτὸς ὁλέ- 
θριος, μέσος ἣν ὅτε τὴν τύχην, πατρὸς ἐκφὺς δεξιοῦ λογίζεσθαι τὰ δημόσια 
καὶ ἐμβαθύνειν κλέμμασιν, Στέφανος μὲν τὸ κύριον, τὸ δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ 'Αγιοχρι- 
στοφορίτης, ὅς, μεταθέμενος ἐξ ὧν ὁ κατὰ Θεὸν διάκειται, ᾽Αντιχριστοφορί- 
της παρωνυμεῖτο τοῖς ὀρθὰ νοοῦσι. Τοῦτον ὁ μὲν φθάσας χρόνος παρεση- 
μήνατο εἰς ἀνδριάντα φαυλότητος. Κηδεύσας γὰρ οὗ καθ᾿ ἑαυτόν, ἀλλὰ na- 
νουργευσάμενος ὑπὲρ ἀξίαν γάμον εὐγενῆ, δέδωκε τιμωρίαν οὐκ ἀγεννῆ: 
τὰς ῥῖνάς τε γὰρ ἀπεσχίσθη, ἅτε μὴ καλῶς φριμαξάμενος καθ᾽ ἧς οὐκ ἔπρεπε, 
καὶ τῶν αὐτοῦ νώτων σωφρονιστῆρες ἱμάντες κατεχόρευσαν. Καὶ ὅμως 
ἰταμὸς àv καὶ τὴν αἰσχύνην ἀπὸ προσώπου θέμενος, οὐκ ἀπήγαγεν 
ἑαυτὸν τοῦ προφαίνεσθαι, μὴ καὶ γελῷτο, ἀλλ᾽ οἷα μηδέν τι κακὸν δεδρακὼς 
περιήρχετο ἔνθα καὶ πρῴην, φιλενδεικτῶν τὸ θράσος καὶ ἐπιδεικνύμενος τὸ 


4 ἄδδην Aesch. Pr. 585 H. 


1 καὶ οἷόν τε ] καὶ deest Τ.Β.5. 21 pr. m. φρικτός. 
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said, was well endowed with the necessary skills, and well equipped to 
join in bearing the yoke of empire. There was no danger that he would 
engage in subversion, but he would support the emperor and balance his 
weakness with strength. There would be a sharing of the dignity of 
office, and also particularly of its toils and sufferings, of which he 
had abundant experience, being trained by many far and distant 
wanderings.* In this way they inspired a large number of people to 
believe that what they were hearing from them was the truth, and 
inflamed them with the desire to achieve a joint government by Alexios 
and Andronikos. 

In the beginning these ingenious arguments were only gently 
whispered. But then they began to be spoken openly, and finally they 
were shouted aloud even more distinctly: it vas obvious that 
Andronikos Bust be invited to rule, and that if he was reluctant he 
must be importuned, and if he should remain stubborn and unwilling to 
comply, they must try force. It was, they said, better that he should 
suffer something that he did not want, namely being emperor, than that 
the world should be ruined. Many from among the people joined 
together for this purpose, and together with this flood there flowed a 
little stream of members of the senate. Their number was not great, 
but they were men of note, and this is abominable to us. For it did 
not merely lend respectability for Andronikos's sake to the revolution 
against the emperor Alexios, but like a spirit of destruction stirred 
up from the depths drove Andronikos to extremes of madness at the same 
time. 

39. Among them will go down to fame those faithful servants of a day 
Konstantinos Patrenos,* that very type and model of flattery, and 
Michael Haploucheir,* whose slipperiness as a politician was matched 
by his roughness when evil deeds had to be done. There was also a man 
who shone in such company like a torch of destruction. He was 
originally of only middling fortune, born of a father skilled at 
keeping the public accounts and in sinking deep into wicked schemes. 
Stephanos was his first name, and his surname Hagiochristophorites;* 
and those who are of the right opinion gave him the nickname 
Antichristophorites after he had departed from the ways ordained by 
God. His earlier history had marked him out as the very image of 
worthlessness. He had contracted a marriage out of his class, 
committing the crime of Baking a noble alliance above his own status, 
but the penalty which he had paid was no mean one. His nose was cut 
off, because he had done wrong by gambolling with one whom he should 
have left alone, and from his back strips of chastisement went 
glancing down. But nevertheless, being a bold man and having cast off 
shame from his face, he did not hold back from appearing in public to 
avoid ridicule, but went about in the same places as before as if he 
had done no wrong, making a show of boldness and parading his lack of 
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μὴ αἰδεῖσθαι xai οὕτω βιαζόμενος τὸ μηδέν τι φαῦλον ἢ ποιῆσαι ἢ παθεῖν. 
Ὡς δὲ περιωρᾶτο πρὸς πάντων καὶ τοῦ γάμου τε τοῦ ὑψηλοῦ ἦν ἔκπτωτος 
καὶ οὐδέ τινα εἶχεν ἄλλην ἀνάβασιν, ἀλλ. ἐν κενοῖς τὰς βασιλείους θύρας ἑξέ- 
τριβε, λαγχάνει ποτὲ προηκάμενος ἔπος ἄλλως μὲν σφαλερόν, ἑαυτῷ δὲ ava- 
στάσιμον. Ὡς γὰρ ὁ Μαυροζώμης Θεόδωρος, ὁ ἐκ Πελοποννήσου, ἄνθρωπος 
πολυμεμφὴς ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὑπὲρ τὸ δέον ἕδρα, μετὰ θάνατον τοῦ ᾿Αγιοθεοδωρίτου 
Μιχαήλ, τοῦ ἐν ὑπογραφεῦσι βασιλικοῖς μεγάλου, ἔγγιστα τῷ βασιλεῖ γεγο- 
νὼς ὑπερεφαίγετο, οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι ἐχεφρονοῦντες ἔπεττον εἶ τί που χόλου καὶ 
εἶχον ἐφ᾽ οἷς μὴ ἀνέβαινον, ὁ δὲ πρὸ τῆς βασιλείου σκηνῆς καθήμενος ἑξε- 
βόησεν εἰς πολλῶν ἀκοὰς λόγῳ σχετλιασμοῦ ἄδικα πάσχειν, εἴπερ ὁ δεῖνα 
μὲν καὶ ὁ δεῖνα, οὐκ εἰς τοσοῦτον κακοὶ πεφηνότες, εἶτα ὑψοῦνται, αὐτὸς δὲ 
φαυλεπίφαυλος dv, καί, ὡς ἄν τις κωμικευόμενος εἴποι, μιαρὸς καὶ παμμίαρος 
καὶ μιαρώτατος καὶ ἄνθος κακίας καὶ πονηρίας ἄβυσσος καὶ οἷος διορᾶσθαι 
ὅσα καὶ δαίμων, ἀφίεται ζῆν εἰκῆ καὶ οὐκ εἰς μέσον παράγεται, τὰ οἰκεῖα 
ἐπιδειξόμενος καὶ ἀρέσων εἰς πλουτοποιίαν. Ἐπῆγε δὲ ἑαυτῷ καὶ ὅρκον pé- 
γιστον, μὴ ἂν εὑρήσεσθαι τὸν ἐπὶ κακίᾳ ἴσον. Ἔφη ταῦτα στηλογραφῶν tav- 
τὸν καὶ περιαυτολογῶν, ὡς αὐτῷ ἔπρεπε, καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἐστέναξεν ὡς βαρυ- 
πενθῶν καὶ ἐξεπυρώθη χόλῳ τὸ πρόσωπον. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι ἑταράχθησαν 
πρὸς τὸν λόγον καὶ ἑκαραδόκουν κακά, λογιζόμενοι ὡς οὗ μόνον αὐτὸς δεινὰ 
πείσεται αὐτίκα, τῆς βοῆς ἐντὸς ἀκουσθείσης καὶ εἰς ὕβριν τῷ βασιλεῖ λογι- 
σθείσης, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὶ πρὸς μέμψεως ἔσονται, ὅτι μὴ θυμὸν κατὰ τοιούτου 
ἀνδρὸς ἀνέλαβον. Καὶ αὐτοὶ μὲν οὕτως. Τοῦ δὲ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς βίου τὸ χρεὼν οἷς 
ἡμάρτομεν τότε μὲν ἀθῶον ἁφῆκε μεῖναι τὸν ἄνδρα, μέγα καὶ τοῦτο δοκοῦν 
εἶναι’ οὐ μακρὸς δὲ διέσχε χρόνος καὶ ἤρξατο παρυψοῦσθαι ὁ ἄνθρωπος καί, 
κηρύξας ἑαυτὸν πονηρότατον, εὕρηκεν ἐπὶ πείρᾳ γέρας ὅμοιον, ὡς εἰ καὶ δει- 
νός τις κλέπτειν εἶναι ἀνακηρύξας προσληφθείη ποθέν. Καὶ ἐκεῖθεν ἀρξά- 
μενος τοῦ κατὰ βίου ὕψους γίνεται ἐπὶ τοῦ στρατοῦ, καὶ εὑρεθεὶς ἐπὶ τοῦ 
᾿Ανδρονίκου τοιοῦτος προσλαμβάνεται. Καὶ ἡ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν πτερωθεῖσα On- 
φορὰ aipet αὐτὸν ἐπὶ πλέον ὑψοῦ καὶ εἰς ψυχὴν ἑντήκει φιλίως τῷ ᾿Ανδρο- 
viko, ἵνα πάγχυ κακὸς κακὸν ἡγηλάζηῃ καὶ μὴ τὰ καλὰ τοῖς κακοῖς συμφύ] 
pntat καὶ ὁ ὅμοιος ἐς τὸν ὅμοιον ἅγηται. Καὶ οὕτω φρονηματισθεὶς εἰς πλέον 
καὶ οὐκ ἀνασχόμενος εἰ καιρὸν ἄρτι ἐξευρὼν οὗ πτερύξεται, καθά τι δαιµό- 
νιον πρόσωπον, πειρᾶται ὑπερπαίειν αὑτὸς εἰς τὸ κακὸν πάντας τε τούς, ὡς 


8 ἔπεττον Hom. J. 4, 513. Cfr. Eust. ορ. 2, 83. 100, 90. 208,86 12 μιαρὸς Aristoph. 
Ran. 466 H. 80 κακὸς κακὸν Hom. Od. 17, 217 καλὰ κακοῖς Aesch. Ag. 658. Eur. 
Jon. 1017 Cfr. infra 411, 7-8 B. 31 6 ὅμοιος εἰς τὸν ὅμοιον Hom. Od. 17, 218. 


81 εἰς T.B. 


p. 400 D. 


p. 407 B. 
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guilt as a way of asserting that he had neither done nor suffered 
anything bad. But when he was ignored by everyone and had been 
deprived of his lofty marriage, and had no other means of rising but 
was fruitlessly spending his time at the doors of the imperial palace, 
it vas his fate to give vent to some words which in other 
circumstances might have been dangerous, but led in his case to a 
resurrection. 

After the death of Michael Hagiotheodorites,* an important menber 
of the imperial scribes, there came into prominence Theodoros 
Maurozomes* of the Peloponnese, a man nuch to be blamed for his 
excesses, who became very close to the emperor. Others at the court 
were wise enough to nurse in silence any resentment* which they felt 
at not being preferred; but Bagiochristophorites, sitting before the 
emperor's tent, cried out loudly where many could hear him. His wails 
took the form of a complaint at the injustice with which he had been 
treated. This man and that man, who appeared not to be entirely bad, 
were being promoted, but he, who was far worse than any of them and, 
as a comic poet might put it, bad, badder and baddest,* a blossom of 
badness and an abyss of wickedness, and entirely patent in his 
devilry, was being left to live a life without purpose by not being 
brought into the centre of things, where he could demonstrate his 
qualities and give satisfaction in the making of money. And he swore 
over himself a mighty oath, that no one would be found to be his equal 
in wickedness (thus portraying himself exactly), and then he wept in 
full view of everyone as if greatly grieved, and his face was burning 
with wrath. The others were disturbed by what he said, and were 
expecting trouble, thinking that not only would he be punished 
terribly at once, because his shouting had been heard within, but also 
that they would be blamed because they had not been angry with such a 
man. 

Such was their way of thinking. But the necessity which rules 
our life allowed the man to remain unpunished at that time, because of 
our sins. This in itself seemed a great thing; only a little while 
later, however, he even began to be promoted, and after he had in the 
beginning declared himself to be a knave supreme, now found when put 
to the test a rank appropriate to his qualifications - as if someone 
who had advertised himself as being skilled at thieving were to be 
brought from somewhere into a commercial partnership. And after 
beginning his elevation in life at that point he went on to become Epi 
tou Stratou,* and after Andronikos had found him suitable for the 
position, .was appointed to it permanently. And the winged fate which 
moves among us raised him to an even greater height, and brought him 
to terms of intimate friendship with Andronikos, so that the wicked 
might lead the wicked, like might be drawn to like, and there should 
be no morsel of goodness to mix with the evil. And so, being even 
more filled with presumption, and being unable to bear the thought 
that after getting this opportunity he should not triumph further, he 
took on a devilish guise and strove to surpass in wickedness all the 
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ἐρρέθη, τοῦ δήμου προάγοντας καὶ δὴ καὶ ἑαυτόν. Καὶ συλλαβόμενος ὅσοι 
τῆς καλῆς συγκλήτου βουλῆς παραπτυσθέντες ἐξεβράσθησαν κατ᾽ αὑτόν, 
κύμασιν ἐλαυνόμενοι, ἃ πνεῦμα πονηρὸν ἤγειρεν ( ἣν γὰρ καί τις δαιµονο- 
φόρητος λέσχη σύγκλητος, ὡς προέκκειται, εὐφυῶς ἔχουσα κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 
ἀλλοφρονεῖν ), οὗ μὴν δὲ ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς φαύλας κεφαλὰς τοῦ δήμου, πρὸς δὲ 


καὶ τὸν τηνικαῦτα πατριαρχοῦντα, τὸν Καματηρὸν Βασίλειον, ἄνδρα θερμὸν Ρ. 408 Β. 


καὶ οἷον καθομιλεῖν τοὺς καιροὺς ὡς τὸ nap αὐτῷ βουλόμενον ἔκρινεν, ὃς τοῦ 
μεγάλου Θεοδοσίου τῆς φίλης καθαρειότητος γενομένου ἀντεισῆκται, ὃν 
6 Ανδρόνικος ἥθελε καί, ἀνακάμψαι τὴν φράσιν, ὃς τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον ἤθελεν, 
Ev μένος οὗτοι πνέοντες καὶ olov δι᾽ ἀλλήλων ἥκοντες κατά τινα σύντηξιν 
ἥθους καὶ ταυτιζόμενοι ταῖς ὧν ἔπραττον αἱρέσεσιν, οὕτω δὴ οὖν προσει- 
ληφὼς καὶ τοῦτον ὁ τῶν φαύλων ῥινηλάτης λογοθέτης, τοῦτό τε γὰρ ἐτιμήθη 
καὶ τὸ σεβαστὸς κληθῆναι, οὐ δήπου καὶ ὢν τοιοῦτος πρὸς πρᾶγμα, ἥκουσι 
παρὰ τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον τὴν τυραννίδα χοροβατήσοντες, δεινὰ ποιεῖν ἐκεῖ- 
νον λογοποιοῦντες κοινῇ, ὡς ἐν ἐπικλήματος λόγῳ, εἰ τοὺς αὐτῷ πιστευ- 
θέντας παρὰ θεοῦ περιόψεται ὀλομένους, καὶ οὐ μόνον πόλιν ταύτην με- 
γίστην, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅσων μερῶν αὐτὴ ἔχεται πρός τε ἥλιον ἀνίσχοντα καὶ 
πρὸς δυσμὰς καὶ ὅσα λοιπά. Kai ἐσέμνυνον μὲν τὸν μικρὸν βασιλέα κατά γε 
τὸ φύσει καλόν, πρὸς δέ γε τὸ παρὸν οὐδὲν ἱερὸν αὐτὸν ἔφασκον εἶναι 
καὶ ἀπεδοκίμαζον μονούμενον, καὶ προέπιπτον αὐτῷ τῶν ποδῶν οἱ τὴν 
κολακείαν περιττότεροι πεισθῆναι εἰς βασιλείαν καὶ τῶν αὐτῆς ἠνίων 
συνεπιδράξασθαι, μὴ καὶ κατὰ μῦθον ὁ νεανίας οὗτος Φαέθων ἀτέχνως τὸ 
ἅρμα τῆς ἀρχῆς χειριζόμενος κακῶς τὸ πᾶν διαθήσεται. "Ore δὲ καὶ τῶν ποδῶν 


ἀπαλλαγεῖεν τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου ὀρθούμενοι, αἱ χεῖρες αὑτοῖς ώς εἰς θεὸν p. 409 D. 


ἀνετείνοντο καὶ ἐθεοκλύτουν ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς. Ὁ δὲ κατορθούμενον ἤδη 
βλέπων τὸ ἐφετόν, ἔνδον μὲν οἷα ἔπασχεν ἂν καὶ ὡς ἔχαιρεν ἀμύθητα τίς 
οὐκ ἂν τεκµήραιτο; Τὰ μέντοι ἑκτὸς ἄλλως ἔχρωζεν ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἐδόκει 
μὴ ἂν φέρειν μηδὲ ζῆν, εἰ τοιαῦτα ἀκούοι καὶ ὡς εἰς ἀπιστίαν γυμνάζοιτο. 
« Kai τίς ἐγώ, ἔλεγε, καὶ πῶς ἂν δυναίμην ; » καὶ ὡς « φευξοῦμαι » καὶ ὡς 
«μεταστήσω τοῦ βιοῦν ἐμαυτόν, εἰ μὴ ἀφίεμαι». Καὶ ἑρράπιζεν ἑαυτὸν 
καὶ ταῖς θριξὶν ἐνύβριζε καὶ πολλαχοῦ εἱλεῖτο, δοκῶν μὲν ἐθέλειν διέκδυ- 
σιν ὡς εἰς φυγήν, διδοὺς δὲ ἄλλως τόπον χαρᾷ καὶ γέλωτι λεληθότως ἐν τῷ 
στρέφειν ὧδε καὶ ἐκεῖ τὸ πρόσωπον, ὁποῖος ἐκεῖνος, τὸ περιπόνηρον. 


22 Φαέθων. Cfr. Nicet. Choniat. 291, 9. 


4 εὐφυῶς ἔχουσα ] εὐφυῶς deest S. 14 χοροβατήσαντες cod. T. B. S. 
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popular leaders who have been previously mentioned, even himself. And 
he took into partnership those members of the noble senate who had 
been spat out by the rest and cast away in his direction, driven by 
waves stirred up by an evil wind (for as a senate it was nothing but a 
club of scoundrels, as has been shown already, and inclined by nature 
to join him in bis viciousness), and in addition to these all the evil 
characters among the people. And as well as them, he attracted to hin 
the present patriarch Basil Kamateros,* a man of a hot-blooded 
temperament, able to adjust himself to different occasions according 
to his judgement of his objectives, who when the great Theodosios had 
given himself over to welcome purification, took his place. Andronikos 
wanted him and, to reverse the phrase, he wanted Andronikos, the two 
of them breathing but one passion and, as it were, joining one another 
in a fusion of character and finding themselves identical in the 
choice of action which they made. So the Logothetes* (this was the 
latest honour which he had acquired, together with the title of 
Sebastos,* which did not suit his way of behaving at all) gained hin 
as a partner, since he had a nose for sniffing out persons of the 
worst type. Then they went to Andronikos and put on a great song and 
dance about the ruling of the country. The tale which they combined 
to put together read like an accusation: how could he overlook the 
destruction of those who had been entrusted to him by God, not only in 
this great city but in all those regions depending on it to the east 
and the west and elsewhere? They had the greatest reverence for the 
little emperor because of the excellence which was his by nature, but 
they said that in the present situation there was nothing sacrosanct 
about him, and they disapproved of his ruling alone. Then those who 
were eloquent in flattery threw themselves at Andronikos's feet, 30 
that he might be persuaded to accept the imperial power and share in 
taking in hand the reins of it - lest, to use an analogy from a myth, 
this young Phaethon,* taking charge of the chariot of the enpire 
without skill, should bring everything to disaster. 

And when they rose and released Andronikos's feet they stretched 
out their hands to him as if to a god, and called on him in the same 
terms as if he were divine. And who could fail to imagine his 
inward reaction and his boundless joy when he saw his desire being 
accomplished? Nevertheless, his outward appearance took on a 
different colour, and he gave the impression of finding that even 
being alive was unbearable if it meant that he had to hear such 
suggestions and be, as it were, coached in infidelity. ‘Who am 12) he 
cried, and ‘How could I do this?' and ‘I shall exile nyself and ‘I 
shall take my life, if I am not left in peace.' And he struck himself 
and tore out his hair and shrank away repeatedly, giving an appearance 
of seeking a means of escape, but leaving himself an opportunity to 
express his own joy and laughter, which escaped notice as he twisted 
his face, which had all tbe villainous qualities of its owner, in 
every direction. 
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Ὡς δὲ τὴν σκηνὴν ταύτην συμπήξεσθαι τεχνασάµενος ἀσφαλέστερον 
προσεποιήσατο πλασάμενος καὶ τοῦ ὑπερῴου γενέσθαι, εἴ πως οὕτω φαντά- 
CEL τοὺς πολλούς, ὡς ὑπερθέμενος τὴν ἑνεστηκυῖαν ὥραν φευξεῖται pet’ 
αὐτὴν καὶ ἀπαλλαγήσεται τοῦ ὀχλοκοπεῖσθαι, οἱ κόλακες ἐντεινάμενοι 
τὴν ἁρμονίαν τοῦ λήρου εἰς ὅσον πλέον οὐκ ἦν, φωνάς τε ἧραν καὶ φυ- 


λακὰς ἐπέταττον καὶ | συντηρήσεις τῶν ἐκεῖ διεξόδων καὶ διηποροῦντο τί 231r 


ἂν καὶ γένοιτο. Καὶ ὁ πατριάρχης ἐπιλυόμενος αὐτοῖς τὸ ἄπορον, ὡς ἡμεῖς 
καὶ τότε μανθάνοντες ἐγελῶμεν καὶ νῦν δὲ ἔτι γελῶμεν, παρῳδοῦντες ἕκα- 


στος ἑαυτῷ κωμικώτερον τὸ «παῖζε nail’ ἐπὶ συμφοραῖς », αὐτὸς ἔφη xai p. 410 B. 


ποδοκάκην καὶ χειροπέδας καὶ κλοιὸν περιτραχήλιον καὶ ὅσα τοιάδε µηχα- 
νήσασθαι τῷ Κομνηνῷ, δι’ ὦν κατέχοιτο ἄν. Εἶπεν ἐκεῖνος ταῦτα καὶ οἱ 
πολλοὶ ἀφεώρων πρὸς ἐπίνοιάν τινος χαλκεύματος καὶ « πῶς ἔσται tabta ;» 
ἔλεγον. O δ᾽ εὐθὺς πλαγιάσας τὸ τῆς κεφαλῆς κάλυμμα καὶ τὴν δεξιὰν eù- 
θετίσας εἰς ἀέριον σταυρικὸν χάραγμα, κατακροτεῖ δεσμοὺς τοὺς ἀρέσαν- 
τας’ καὶ ἀμφιβαλὼν ἱεραρχικῶς ἐπέχει τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον καὶ ἀφορίζει ὅποι 
εὗρε μένοντα καὶ κατασκήπτει μὴ ἂν ἀφεῖναι τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἄλλην tpa- 
πῆναι. Ὁ δέ, ὡς ἀβούλητα δῆθεν παθών, καταβοᾶται τοῦ πατριάρχου οἷα οὕτω 
καταδήσαντος τὸν τρέχειν ἕτοιμον: καὶ «ὤμοι» φησὶ «τί ποιεῖς, δέσπο- 
ta;» Καὶ συχνὰ τοῦτο λογοκοπήσας, ἄνεισιν ὑψοῦ στενάζων ὡς ἐπὶ µε- 
γάλῳ κακῷ. Καὶ ὁ πατριάρχης ὑπειπὼν τὰ δοκοῦντα ἡσύχαζε. 

Καὶ τοῦ λοιποῦ, ἵνα μὴ τὴν κοσμικὴν ἀηδίαν ἀδολεσχῶ, γίνεται τῶν 
κακῶν δρόμος εἰς τὸν περίδοξον ναὸν τοῦ σωτῆρος Χριστοῦ τοῦ Χαλκί- 
του καὶ εὐφημία τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου ἄκοντος εἰς βασιλέα, ὡς ἂν καὶ αὐτοὶ 
καὶ ἐκεῖνος εἴποιεν' εἶτα καὶ βία εἰς ἐκεῖνον, ὡς «καὶ μὴ ἐθέλων ἀρχηγὸς 
ἡμῶν γενοῦ», καὶ περίθεσις παρασήμων τῇ βασιλείᾳ πεδίλων, ἐκείνου μὴ 
καθιστῶντος τοὺς πόδας, καὶ περίδυσις διαδήματος καὶ ῥίψις μὲν καπνι- 
κοῦ καλύμματος τοῦ περὶ κεφαλήν, ὅπερ Λαζόθεν εἶχε τὴν ἀφορμὴν εἰς 


σύμβολον ðv ἔμελλε καπνῷ φῦραι, κατεμπρήσας τὸ πᾶν, ἀντιφόρησις δὲ p. 411 B. 


ἐρυθροῦ, αἰνιττομένη ὅσων κεφαλῶν καταψηφιεῖσθαι μέλλει αἵματα. Καὶ 
συγκάθηται τὸ ἐντεῦθεν τῷ βασιλεῖ ᾿Αλεξίῳ καὶ προκάθηται, ὑπερέκειτο 
γὰρ αὐθωρὸν ἐκείνου τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε, καὶ συντιμᾷ οὓς αὐτὸς ἐπέκρινε καὶ 
προβάλλεται ἀρχάς, ἐξ αὐτῶν βαλβίδων τὸ τῆς Kat’ αὐτὸν βασιλείας ἅρμα 


᾿πρόσθεν βαλών. Καὶ τὸ μέγα κακὸν τῷ μικρῷ καλῷ συγκίρναται. 


9 παῖζ' ἐπὶ συμφοραῖς Nicet. Choniat. 421, 3. Cfr. Aristoph. Eg. 406 πῖνε πῖν ἐπὶ 
συμφοραῖς ex Simonide sumptum. Schol. ibid. Dem. p. 321, 17. κωμάζειν καὶ παιωνίζειν 
ἐπὶ ταῖς τῶν Ἑλλήνων συμφοραῖς. 82 βαλβίδων. Cfr. supra p. 32, 31. Eusth. Schol. 
802, 14; 1575, 56; 1964, 32. 


10 περιτραχήλειον pr. m. 16 ἀφορίζοι cod. 
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40. Then in order to achieve a more secure appearance of solidity for 
this facade which he was erecting, he feigned a pretence of making his 
escape to an upper room in order to deceive the people into thinking 
that after the present situation had passed he would flee, and so 
avoid the courtship of the mob. Then the flatterers lifted their 
concord of nonsense to its highest pitch, raising their voices loudly, 
stationed guards and watchers at the exits, and waited in anxiety to 
see what would happen. The patriarch* solved their difficulty in a way 
which made us laugh when we heard about it (and which still seems 
comical), and each of us made a comic parody of it, singing ‘Play,* 
play your troubles away!' He said that he had stocks and handcuffs and 
a collar for his neck all ready and waiting for Komnenos, and that 
these would keep him there. When he said this, the crowd looked, 
expecting to see bronze fetters, and said, ‘How can this happen? But 
he, setting aside his headdress and making the sign of the Cross in 
the air with his right hand, pretended to rattle these pleasant 
bonds. And embracing Andronikos in a manner appropriate to his 
priestly office, he restrained him and ordained that he should stay 
where he was, and laid it upon him that he was not to leave the city 
and betake himself to any other. Then Andronikos, as if what was 
happening to him was being done against his will, cried out against 
the patriarch because he had in this way put in fetters a man who was 
making himself ready to escape. ‘Ah, me!' he cried, ‘What are you 
doing, my lord?! and after repeating this exclamation several times, 
he acquiesced with loud groans as if faced with a great disaster; and 
the patriarch, after adding a few suitable remarks, was silent. 

41.* After this (so that I may not dwell at length on this profane 
and odious scene), the villains rushed to the famous church of our 
Saviour Christ in the Chalke and acclaimed Andronikos against his 
will (as both he and they said) as emperor. Then they threatened hin, 
saying, ‘You must be our ruler, even if you do not wish it,' and they 
made him put on the slippers which are the distinguishing mark of 
imperial rank, although he would not keep his feet still, and put a 
diadem upon him, and threw a smoky covering about his head,* a custom 
which comes from the Lazoi, as a symbol of the smoking ruins which he 
would create when he had spread fire everywhere, and made him change 
his clothes for red ones, foreshadowing the number of heads that he 
would condemn to lie bleeding. And henceforth be sat as ruler 
together with the emperor Alexios; in fact, he presided and took 
precedence over him from that moment onwards, and joined him in 
honouring candidates whom he himself selected, and proposed candidates 
for office, thrusting the chariot of his own rule forward from the 
very start of the race. The benefits of this were small, and great 
evils were mixed together with then. 
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Βραχὺς ὁ èv μέσῳ χρόνος καὶ περιγίνεται' καὶ ὡς ἂν μὴ θρήνου ptyó- 
ov ἔξαρχος καθισταίµην τοῖς φιλαλεξίοις εἶτ᾽ οὖν φιλοβασιλεῦσι λεπτο- 
τομῶν παχεῖαν σκυθρωπότητα, ἐκ ποδῶν ἀπάγει τὸν συμβασιλέα. Καὶ τοῦ 
ζυγοῦ τὸν ᾽Αλέξιον ἐκτινάξας εἴτε πνιγμῷ τῷ δι᾽ ἀγχόνης. ὡς διαρρέει 
λόγος ὁ πλείων, εἴτε καὶ ἄλλως, ὡς ἐκεῖνος οἶδε καὶ οἱ συγκακοῦργοι, avt- 
εμβάλλει τὸν υἱὸν Ἰωάννην, τὸν τοῦ Μανουὴλ ὕστερον, οὐχ ὅτι καλλίων 
fiv, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ὁ μὲν Μανουὴλ ἀπεστύγει τὰ τοῦ πατρὸς καί πως ἔβλεπεν εἰς 
τὸ μέλλον καὶ τὸν Θεὸν ἐπίστροφον εἶναι τῶν γινομένων κακῶν ὑπελάλει, 
ὁ δὲ Ἰωάννης ἕστεργε καὶ τοῖς πλημμελουμένοις ἔχαιρε συνεφαπτόµενος. 

A δὲ τὸ ἐντεῦθεν ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος, οὗ λέγω ἥμαρτεν i ἐπλημμέλησεν, 
ἄλλως γὰρ οἱ θερμότεροι ὀνομάσαιεν ἄν, γλώττης δεῖται νεανικῆς φράζειν 
καὶ πρὸ αὐτῆς λογισμοῦ βαθέος καὶ οἷου εὔστοχα βάλλειν καθ᾽ ὧν ἂν èn- 
βαλεῖ ἅπερ ἡμεῖς ἀπολωλεκότες τῷ γήρᾳ τοσοῦτόν φαμεν ἐπιτέμνοντες 
ὅτι, ὁποῖά τις Δαυῖδ μεμελετηκὼς ἀπεκβῆναι ἕν γε τῷ κατὰ τὸν Οὐρίαν καὶ 
τὴν γαμετήν, τὸν μὲν ἄνδρα βασιλέα τὸν ᾿Αλέξιον προϊάπτει κάτω, παρα- 
στείλας τοῦ ζῆν, εἶτα καὶ βυθῷ θαλάσσης πιστεύσας, καθά τινές: φσσιν, 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἐγὼ ἀνακρίναιμι, καθάπαξ ἀπεστυγηκὼς τὴν φαύλην ταύτην 
περίστασιν. Καὶ ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὕτω τὸν παῖδα βασιλέα συνέστειλεν, εἰ καὶ 
λόγοι | τινὲς ὕστερον ζωὴν ἐκείνου κατεψεύσαντο: εἰς 6 παίζων ὁ 'Avópó- 
νικος ἐξελάλησέ τι δριμύ’ ὅς, ἀκούσας περί που τὰ κατὰ Σικελίαν τημελεῖ- 
σθαι τὸν ᾿Αλέξιον βασιλικῶς, ἡδὺ γελάσας «ἡ δή. ἔφη, ἄριστος κολυμ- 
βητής. εἴπερ ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει κατακυβιστήσας εἰς βαθεῖαν θάλασ- 
σαν ἀπνευστὶ διεξέδυ περὶ τὸν ἐκεῖσε πορθμόν. » ᾿Αποικίσας δὲ οὕτω τὸν 
ἄνδρα ᾿Αλέξιον, εἰσοικίζεται τὴν αὐτῷ μνηστήν, © καὶ ἐκείνου κακοῖ, 
νεάνιδα θυγατέρα τοῦ τῆς Φραγγίας ῥηγός. ὀκνοῦσαν μέν, ὡς περιάδεται, 
τὴν συναφἠν. Ἤδη yàp καὶ φρενῶν ὑπεπίμπλατο καὶ πεπειραμένη δὲ ἄλλως 
λειότητος ἐραστοῦ τὸν τραχὺν ἀπέστεργε. Καί ποτε, φασί, καθ᾿ ὕπνους 
φαντασαμένη τὸν νεανίαν καὶ « ὦ ᾿Αλέξιε » ἀνακράξασα, οἷα ἔπαθεν οἶδεν 
αὐτή. 

Καὶ ἦν μὲν ἴσως μέτριος τὴν κακίαν, εἶπερ ἐνταῦθα ἐλθὼν ἁδικήμα- 


τος ἔληξε καὶ ἑστράφη πρὸς τὸν ἁληθῶς ἄνθρωπον, ἀδικήσας εἰς βασιλείαν p. 418 B. 


καὶ μεγάλου τυχὼν πράγματος. Ὁ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ πρὸς δεινὸν μέγα μεταπλασθεὶς 
τῇ θηριωδίᾳ τὸ κατὰ πάντων φοβερὸν πραγματεύεται’ καὶ ἀφίησι μὲν na- 
τὴρ ὡς ἤπιος εἶναι, ἀνθαιρεῖται δὲ μαίνεσθαι οὐκέτ᾽ ἀνεκτῶς. Καὶ ὡς εἶπερ 
μικρὰ ἐποίει κακά, ὅτε πρόφασιν εἶχε τὴν τοῦ βασιλέως ᾿Αλεξίου nepi- 


15 προϊάπτει Hom. J,. 1. 3. 88-34 πατὴρ ὡς ἤπιος Hom. JI. 24, 770. 04 μαί- 
νεσθαι Hom. JI. 8, 335 ; Od. 9, 350. 


8 πλημελουμένοις cod. 10 ἐπλημέλησεν cod. 81 ἔλεξε cod. em. T. 05 "AXE 
ξίου superscriptum ad περιποίησιν. 


p. 412 B. 
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42. After only a small time he emerged superior. And I shall say no 
more than this, to avoid leading the followers of Alexios, the 
supporters of the emperor, in a chorus of woe, and to cut short the 
spread of sadness: he removed his fellow-emperor out of the way. Then 
after shaking off his yoke-fellow, suffocating him by strangulation as 
was the most common report, or disposing of him in some other way 
which only he and his partners in wickedness know, he set up in his 
place his son John, who was younger than his other son Manuel,* not 
because he was the better man, but because Manuel was horrified by his 
father's actions and was in a way looking into the future, muttering 
that God was indeed conversant with the evil things that were taking 
place. John, on the other hand, acquiesced in what was happening, and 
was pleased to be an accomplice in his father's offences. 

43. As to what Andronikos did next (I will not speak of his errors 
or 'offences', for hotter spirits would then find other words for 
them),it needs a young man's voice to tell of them, and even more than 
that, a well developed ability to use language in a calculated way, so 
as to hit the target at which it is aimed. We, being now destroyed by 
old age, can only say briefly that the result was like what David 
planned against Uriah and his wife.* He sent the husband, the emperor 
Alexios, to the nether world* before his time, depriving hin of life, 
and then entrusted him to the depths of the sea, as some say, although 
I would not be willing to inquire into this, since the circumstances 
of this wicked deed are so utterly abhorrent to me. At any rate, he 
made the boy emperor disappear, even if there were some rumours 
afterwards which falsely declared him to be alive, rumours about which 
Andronikos jestingly made a very sharp remark. Hearing that Alexios 
was somewhere in Sicily, and was being treated as befitted an emperor, 
he smiled sweetly and said, ‘He must indeed be a very fine swimmer, if 
after tumbling to the bottom of the sea at Constantinople he was able 
to slip away by that route without drawing breath. 

44. Having thus got the husband Alexios out of the house, he then 
brought his bride* into it, and this was another act of wickedness. 
She was the young daughter of the king of France, and as everybody 
knew hated the union because she was full of intelligence; and after 
having experienced a different kind of gentle loving she loathed the 
roughness of Andronikos. Sometimes, they say, she would imagine in 
her dreams that she saw the young Alexios, and would cry out his name, 
and she alone knew what she suffered. 

45. Perhaps his wickedness would not have been so excessive if, when 
he had reached the point of committing this crime, he had stopped 
there, and if he had altered his behaviour to that of a normal man 
after winning an empire by a crime and winning such a great prize. But 
he took on a frightening and bestial new form, and exerted himself in 
a way which terrified everyone. He ceased to behave as a gentle 
father,* and preferred to rage in a manner no longer tolerable.* And 
just as if his earlier crimes when he was pretending to protect the 
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ποίησιν, πολλαπλασιάζει τὰ ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τοῦ παιδὸς Ἰωάννου, καὶ εἰς 
οὕτως ἄποπτον ἑκκορυφοῖ τὸν τῆς μανίας κολωνόν, ὡς καὶ τὸν Ιωάννην 
ἀναβλέψαντά ποτε παθεῖν ἴλιγγον. Καὶ τοίνυν καὶ ἀνεκάλυψέ ποτε τῷ πατρὶ 
καὶ ἐκεῖνος τὸ κατὰ ψυχὴν πάθος καὶ ἔδειξε φόβον ἔχειν εἰς τὸ μέλλον, 
ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὁ πατὴρ ἄρτι θρασύνεται. Καὶ ὑποκλαίει μὲν μαλθακώτερον. οὐκ 
ἀποκναίει δὲ τὸν πατέρα τοῦ èv κακοῖς ἀνδρίζεσθαι καὶ δεινὰ βούλεσθαι. 
Διὸ καὶ προαναφωνῶν τὸ καλὸν ἐκεῖνος βούλευμα γυναῖκάς τε τοὺς υἱοὺς 
προσέφη, ἐπιπλέξας ἐνταῦθα καὶ τὸν Μανουήλ, καὶ ἐπαρᾶται, μὴ ἂν εἰς 
ἄξιον ἐλθεῖν τοῦ ἡσυχῆ ζήσειν, μεγαλείους μόνους ἐκείνους ἐσομένους, 
ἑπὰν ὁ πατὴρ θάνοι. Καὶ κομπάζει μακελλαρίους, εἰπεῖν κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, καὶ 
μάγγιπας καὶ μύρων ἑψητὰς μέλλειν ἀφήσειν περιεῖναι καὶ τοιούσδε τινάς, 
ὧν αὐτοὶ ἄρξοντες ὕστερον εἰκῆ ἄρτι δειλαίνονται, μεγάλα σεμνύνων ἑκεῖ- 
vog τὴν βασιλείαν τοῖς παισίν, εἰ οὕτω μικροβασιλεῖς ἀποβήσονται, ὅμοιον 
ὡς εἰ καὶ Γιγάντων ἀποστερῶν ἐθέλοι παραμυθεῖσθαι οἷς Πυγμαίων ἄρξειν 
αὑτοὺς ὑπόσχοιτο. 


Γίνεται οὖν ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἐπὶ πλέον ἀπάνθρωπος, τὸν θῆρα μετενδυσά- p. 414 N. 


μενος. Καὶ οἷα μὴ ἀρκοῦν αὐτῷ στερεῶσαι βασιλείαν, εἰ τοσούτοις καὶ 
τοιούτους λογάδας, τοὺς μὲν ἀπήγαγεν εἰς τοὺς πλείονας, τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλως 
ἐκ μέσου ἔστησε, προσεπικαταβάλλει καὶ ἄλλους μυρίους ὅσοις, µάρπτων 
ἑξείης, οὐ κατ᾽ αἰτίαν οὖσαν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁποίας πλάσαιτ ἂν κατὰ ζώντων äv- 
θρωπος, αὐτὸς μόνος ἐφιέμενος ζῆν διὰ τὸ φύσει καχύποπτον, ὃ παγίως 
αὐτῷ ἑνερρίζωτο οἷς αὐτὸς ἀεὶ ἐδολίου κατὰ τῶν πρὸ αὐτοῦ' ὅθεν ῴετο πάντας 
βασιλεῖς κατ᾽ αὐτόν. Καὶ οὗ λέγω τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πεπονθότων, οὗ προσά- 
πτοµαι τῆς ποιότητος, οὐκ ἐκτίθεμαι τὰ Kat ἐκείνων συμπλάσματα, ob 


περιηγοῦμαι τρόπους fj τόπους, καθ) οὓς καὶ ὅπως περανθείη | τὸ κακόν, 232: 


οὐκ ἄλλο τοιοῦτον οὐδέν, μὴ καὶ ἀηδίας ἀναταράξω βόρβορον. Ἐκεῖνο 
μόνον λέγω, ὡς Πρίστευεν ἀληθεύων ἐπὶ τῇ πρὸς τοὺς υἱοὺς ὑποσχέσει' 
οὐ πολλοῦ γὰρ ἐνέλιπε ψιλῶσαι ἀνθρώπων ἐπιδόξων τὴν Μεγαλόπολιν. 
Καὶ οὕτω μὲν κατὰ πάντων αὐτός: ἦσαν δὲ οὐδ᾽ οἱ πάντες ἀπεοικότες ἐκεί- 
νου πρός γε τὸ μῖσος. Μισούμενοι γὰρ ἐφιλοτιμοῦντο ἀντιμισεῖν, οὐκ 
εὐαγγελικῶς μέν, κατὰ βασιλικὸν δὲ ἐκεῖνο παράδειγμα. Καὶ συλλε- 
γέντες τῇ ἀμύνη πρός τι ἓν δρᾶν ἤθελον καὶ ἀντιλυπεῖν τὸν κατάρξαντα. 
Ἦσαν δὲ iv τοῖς δρῶσι πρὸς ἄμυναν, ὅτι καὶ èv τοῖς παθοῦσι, καὶ οἱ τῆς 
"Αγαρ. Τὰ γὰρ κατὰ Νικαέων πάθη καὶ ὅσα οἱ Προυσαεῖς ἔτλησαν ἤψαντο 


18 εἰς τοὺς πλείονας. Cfr. Eust. Schol. p. 1382, 18. Ὡς δὲ νεκροῖς προσφυὲς τὸ οἱ 
πολλοὶ ἢ τὸ οἱ πλείονες δηλοῖ ὁ εἰπὼν τὸ ἀπελεύσομαι παρὰ τοὺς πλείονας, ὅ ἐστι 
θανοῦμαι. Aristoph. Eccl. 1073 et schol. ibid. 19-20 μάρπτων ἐξείης Hom. 1!. 15, 137. 
91 εὐαγγελικῶς. Cfr. Matth. 5, 44. H. 
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emperor Alexios were small ones, he now multiplied further crimes on 
his own behalf and that of his son John, and heaped up a mountain of 
madness rising to such a height that even John, when he looked up at 
it, was overcome by dizziness. The latter did indeed on one occasion 
reveal to his father the trouble in his soul, and indicated that he 
had fears for the future because of the risks that Andronikos had been 
taking a little while before. But although he even wept a few gentle 
tears, he did not dissuade his father from boldly carrying out his 
evil deeds and laying his terrible plans. Because of this Andronikos 
firmly declared the excellence of his purpose, and called his sons 
women (including Manuel in this). He also swore that they did not 
deserve to live quietly, when they would achieve greatness only after 
their father died, and he boasted that, in his own words, he would 
leave none to survive him but butchers and bakers and unguent-boilers* 
and persons of that type, and it was pointless for them to fear such 
people, who were the ones over whom they would afterwards be ruling. 
He thus magnified his own holding of the imperial power to his 
children, making it seem that they were going to turn out to be 
emperors of very little stature; it was as if, having deprived them of 
giants to conquer, he wished to console them by promising them pygmies 
to rule over.* 
46. He now began to shed his humanity even further and take on a 
bestial form. As if it was not enough that he had strengthened his 
hold on power by sending so many men of high degree and quality to 
join the great majority, and had removed others from public life in 
other ways, he now struck down in addition thousands of others, 
seizing them one after another,* not for any real reason but using any 
which he could trump up against the living, as if he himself desired 
to be the only one left alive. This came from the suspicious nature 
which was deeply rooted in him as a result of the treacheries that he 
was continually practising against those with whom he had dealings, 
which led him to think that all men wished to become emperors in 
opposition to him. I will not recount* the number of those who 
suffered, I will not touch upon the question of their quality nor set 
out the fictions which were invented against them, I will not describe 
the ways or the places, the manner or the means, by which his evil 
ends were achieved, and thus stir up a nauseating swamp of disgusting 
filth. This one thing I will say, that he excelled in keeping the 
promise which he made to his sons, for he all but stripped the Great 
City of men of good standing. 

Such was his behaviour, as it was directed against all others. 
But these others in fact did not differ from him, in respect, at any 
rate, of their ability to hate. For they gloried in returning hatred 
for hatred, not following the precept of the Gospel,* but copying the 
imperial example; and they gathered together to defend themselves, 
with the aim of doing one thing at least to vex the man who had begun 
the attack upon them. Included among those who were active in this 
resistance were some of the children of Agar,* because they too had 
suffered. For the sufferings visited upon the Nikaians, and those 
which the people of Prousa had borne, had touched them also, and 
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καὶ ἐκείνης καὶ εἰς πολὺ ἐχθίστην ἡμῖν ἐνέγραψαν. Πολλοὺς yap καὶ τῶν 
αὐτῆς ἐπιλέγδην ἡ Νίκαια, vai δὲ καὶ fj Προῦσα, peta πολύπονον ἅλωσιν pe- 
τεωρισθέντας εἶδον, ὅθεν ἔστι καταβῆναι εἰς ΄Αδην καὶ ταχὺ καὶ οἴκτιστα. 

Καὶ οἷα μὲν ἐντεῦθεν οἱ ἀνατολικοὶ ἔπαθον εἰς μνήμην, εἰ καὶ μὴ pet’ 
ἐγκωμίων τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου, συγγραφέσθω ἕτερος, ἐκεχειρίαν τε ἄγων ἱκανήν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ δακρύοις πλουτῶν' ἡμᾶς γὰρ ἐπέλιπον καὶ αὑτά. Ἡμῖν δὲ οἷα ἐκεῖθεν 
συνέπεσον καὶ ὡς ἡ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου, ὁμαλῶς λέξαι, οὐ προσήνεια καθίκετο 
καὶ ἡμῶν ὀλεθρία φράσων ἔρχομαι, οὗ πρὸς εὑρυλογίαν οὐδ᾽ αὑτά, μὴ καὶ 
πλατὺ μάλα βιβλιογραφήσειν ἀνάγκην εὑρήσω, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς πρὸς ἑσκιαγραφη- 
40 μένην τῶν πεπραγμένων ὑπόδειξιν. 

Οἱ βλαβέντες ἐκεῖνοι, οἱ πολλοί, οἱ ποικίλοι, οἱ πολύγλωσσοι, διασπα- 
ρέντες ἄλλοι ἄλλοθεν, εἴ τις φρήτρη ἐκ Πίσσης, εἴ τις ἁπὸ Γενούης, τὸ τῶν 
Τούσκων φῦλον καί tt Λαμπαρδικόν: οὐκ ἀπελίπετο δὲ οὐδὲ τὸ ἐκ Λογγιβάρ- 
Sov βλαβέν, οὐδ᾽ ὅσα ἄλλα' οὐ μὴν δὲ ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν εὐγενείας ἐπιτεταγμένων, 

45 Μαλεῖνος δέ τις καὶ Δαλασηνὸς καὶ Κλάδων καί τινες τοιοῦτοι τῶν τῆς ὑφει- 
μένης, πρὸς δὲ καὶ θεραπευταὶ ἀρχόντων, οὓς ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος φαύλως διέθετο, Ρ. 410 Β. 
οὗτοι δὴ καὶ ὅσοι δὲ ἄλλοι ἐν ὁμοίοις κακοῖς ἦσαν ἐπρέσβευσαν παρὰ πολ- 
λοὺς τῶν μέγιστα δυναμένων περί τε τὰ τῆς ξῴας λήξεως καὶ τὰ ἑσπέρια. Καὶ οἱ 
μὲν τὸν σουλτὰν ἠρέθισαν τὰ πλείω, προϊσχόμενοι εἰς δυσωπίαν τὸν τοῦ βρα- 

20 χυβίου βασιλέως ᾽Αλεξίου θάνατον, ᾧπερ ὤφειλε πιστὰ διὰ τὸν πατέρα Ma- 
νουἡλ ὁ τῶν ᾿Αγαρηνῶν ἔθναρχος, ἕτεροι δὲ τὸν ἐν ᾽Αντιοχείᾳ προκαθήμενον, 
τόν τε κατὰ κόσμον καὶ τὸν ἐκκλησιαστικῶς, ἄλλοι δὲ τὸν ἓν Ἱεροσολύμοις 
ζηλοῦντα βασιλικῶς ὑπὲρ τοῦ καλοῦ. ᾿Ὠφειλέτην δὲ ἄρα καὶ τούτω to ἄρχοντε 
ὀρθὴν ἀγάπην καὶ ἐπικουρίαν μετὰ τὸν Μανουὴλ ἀδικουμένῳ τῷ υἱῷ ᾽Αλεξίῳ. 

25 Αἱ δὲ ἐντρεχέστεραι τῶν πρεσβειῶν περὶ τὰ καθ᾽ ἑσπέραν ἐξετελοῦντο. Καὶ 
ἑλιτάζετο πρὸς μὲν τῶν 6 τῶν ἐν μεγάλη “Ῥώμη ἀρχιερατικῶς ὑπερεστὼς καὶ 
εἴ τις ἄλλος παρ᾽ αὑτῷ καὶ Kat’ αὑτὸν ἰσχύων, πρὸς δὲ τῶν ὁ Γερμανικὸς φύ- 
λαρχος. ᾿Ὠχλεῖτο δὲ πρεσβευτικῶς καὶ ὁ πολὺς τὴν ἐξουσίαν ᾿Αλαμανός. 
Καὶ οὐδὲ ὁ Μαρκέσιος ἡσυχῇ μένειν ἀφίετο, καθάπερ οὐδὲ ὁ τῆς Οὐγγρίας 

80 κράλης καὶ ὃς δὲ ἄλλος ἰσχυρὸς περίοικος. Καὶ ὅλως ἔνθα περιήγησις ἀρχι- 
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caused them to be numbered among our bitterest enemies; Nikaia, and 
indeed Prousa too, had seen many of them selected, after the painful 
capture which they had experienced, to swing aloft, before descending 
on a swift and sorrowful journey to Hades. 

47. Another may record the sufferings of the Anatolians* in memory 
(but not in praise) of Andronikos, if he has leisure in plenty and a 
wealth of tears, for mine have by now run dry. But I shall proceed to 
tell of the effect of these things upon us, and how the ungentle 
attitude, to put it mildly, of Andronikos affected us as well in a 
destructive way. I shall not relate this at length, lest I be forced 
to write a work of major dimensions, but shall merely sketch in an 
outline of the events which took place. 

48. Those who had been harmed were many and varied. They spoke many 
languages and had been scattered, some from one place and others from 
another. They had migrated from Pisa and Genoa, or were of the Tuscan 
race or from Lombardy; and some of those who were injured were of the 
Longobards* and from other places also. There were also some who came 
from the ranks of the aristocracy, a Maleinos and a Dalasenos and a 
Kladon* and such other members of the minor nobility, and there were 
the personal representatives of the governing class whom Andronikos 
had treated so disgracefully. These, and others who were in the same 
evil state, sent embassies to many of the most powerful states, both 
in the west and in the east. Some tried to rouse the Sultan* to 
action, pointing to the shameful death of the short-lived emperor 
Alexios, to whom the ruler of the Agarenes owed loyalty because of his 
father Manuel. Others approached the ones who held sway, both in 
worldly and in ecclesiastical matters, in Antioch,* and others again 
the ruler who in Jerusalem* strove so royally for the sake of the good 
cause. These two rulers also owed genuine friendship and help after 
Manuel's death to his unjustly treated son Alexios. But the embassies 
which were pursued with the greatest intensity were those which 
were conducted in the west. The patriarch who rules in Old Rome* was 
approached with entreaties by some, as were those who had authority 
with him or influence over him, and the ruler of the German nation* by 
others, and the mighty Alamanos* was importuned by a swarm of 
ambassadors, and the Marchese* was not allowed to rest in peace, nor 
was the Krales* of Hungary or any other powerful neighbour. In fact, 
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κῶν ὀνομάτων, ἐκεῖ ἀπέβλεπεν αὐτοῖς τὸ δεόμενον τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ of πόδες 
αὐτίκα ἔτρεχον καὶ ἡ γλῶσσα ἑλάλει καὶ ἐνήργει πρὸς πειθώ. 

Μάλιστα δὲ τοιούτου ἐπειράθη ὄχλου ὁ τῶν Σικελῶν εἴτε ῥὴξ εἴτε τύ- p. 417 B. 
pavvoc, ὡς οἱ Διονύσιοι | καθ᾽ ἱστορίαν βεβαιοῦνται καὶ οἱ Φαλάριδες, καὶ 232v 
ὅσοις δὲ ἄλλοις τὸ ἐκεῖ ἄρχειν τυραννεῖν καὶ ἦν καὶ ἑλέγετο. Ἔνθα ὁ πρῶτος 
πρὸς βίαν κατάρξας καὶ τὸ ῥωμαϊκὸν ἐκεῖνο κομητᾶτον εἰς ῥηγᾶτον µετα- 
γράψας 'Ῥογέριος ἦν, ῥέκτης ἀνὴρ καὶ τῷ ὄντι δραστήριος καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐκεῖσε 
πολλὴν ἱστορίαν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ περικείμενος. Δεύτερος δὲ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον καὶ 
χρόνῳ καὶ χειρὶ καὶ τύχη παῖς ἐξ ἐκείνου, οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως ἥκων τοῦ ὀνομάζε- 
40 σθαι. Ὁ δὲ ἄρτι ζῶν, Γελίελμον ἐκεῖνόν φασιν, μεγαλεπήβολος μὲν τὴν ἔφε- 
σιν, μικροτελεστὴς δὲ ἐν ταῖς ἐπιβολαῖς. ᾿Ολίγα μὲν γάρ τινα ἠνδραγαθίσατο, 
τὰ πλείω δὲ ἕπταισε. Καὶ ὡς μὲν κατὰ τὴν σκέψιν ᾿Αριστοτέλους εἰς τριγο- 
νίαν τὰ πολλὰ τὸ τυραννικὸν φῦλον ἀνθοῦν εἶτα μαραίνεται συχνὴ πεῖρα παρέ- 
δειξεν' οὗτος δέ, οἷς ἄρτι εὐτυχῶς ἑαυτῷ ἐπέττευσεν, οἴοιτο ἂν τάχα οὐ μόνον 
οὐκ ἀπανθήσειν, τρίτος ðv αὐτὸς τῷ γένει, ἀλλὰ καὶ κάρπιμος ἔσεσθαι’ πάνυ 
γὰρ ἡμῶν κατευτύχησεν. 

O δὴ οὖν Γελίελμος οὗτος, κότον τε οἶμαι τρέφων οἷς ποτε ὁ Μανουὴλ 
κατεστράτευσε τῆς αὑτοῦ καὶ πολλὰ καὶ ἑλύπησε καὶ ἔβλαψε καὶ ἅμα καὶ ζηλῶν 
πατρικὴν διὰ θαλάσσης ὁρμήν ποτε παλαιὰν κατὰ τῆς Κωνσταντινουπόλεως, 
ἣν ὁ πατὴρ ἀνήνυτον ἐξετέλεσεν, ὁμοῦ δὲ καὶ συνάψας εἰς νοῦν τὴν καὶ διὰ 
γῆς καὶ διὰ θαλάττης μελέτην τοῦ Μανουὴλ κατὰ τῆς τῶν Σικελῶν ( κατ᾽ p. 418 B. 
ἄμφω γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ἐπεχείρησε, καλῷ μὲν ἐπιβαλὼν πράγματι, κατακυβευθεὶς 
δὲ τύχαις πολέμου), προσίεται τὴν πρεσβείαν τῶν τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου ἐχθρῶν, 
ὧν κατάρχειν ὁ Κομνηνὸς ᾽Αλέξιος ἡγλαῖζετο, πολυπλάνητος καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ 
25 μακρὰ περιοδεύσας, εἴγε πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ διὰ Ταυρικῆς καὶ Σκυθίδος γῆς 

ἐλθὼν διὰ τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον μυρία ἔκαμε. Καὶ τυγχάνει βαλὼν ἔπος ὁ Σικελός, 
τήν τε ξηρὰν τήν τε ὑγρὰν ἐμπλῆσαι τῆς κατ᾽ αὐτὸν δυνάμεως, καὶ οἷόν τινα 
νέφη στρατοῦ ὑπερστῆσαι καὶ αὐτῆς τῆς Μεγαλοπόλεως, δι᾽ ὧν ἐπιβρέξας 
ὄλεθρον κατακλύσει τοὺς ἀμφὶ τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον, φυσῶντος ἐνταῦθα μεγάλα 
80 καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα νέφη συνελαύνοντος καὶ τοῦ Κομνηνοῦ ᾿Αλεξίου. Ἔλεγε γάρ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐδόξαζε, πρὸς αὐτοῦ εἶναι τὴν πᾶσαν 'Ρωμαΐδα καὶ φιλεῖν αὐτὸν 
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11 µικροτελετὴς T.B.S. 14 ἐπέττευσαν cod. em. T. 1? ὁ δὲ T.B.S. 
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wherever there was the least hint of a royal name, their hearts' 
desire went looking there with longing and their feet went running, 
and their tongue spoke and practised the art of persuasion. 

49. The one who was most besieged by this crowd was the king of 
Sicily - or tyrant, as history confirms Dionysios and Phalaris to have 
been,* together with all the others whose rule there was said to be, 
and in truth was, a tyranny. The first to rule by force there and to 
change the Roman office of Comes* for kingship was Roger,* an active 
and genuinely able man, whose deeds led to many stories being attached 
to his name. Second after him in time, and in power and fortune as 
well, was his son, whose name is unknown to me. The one who lives now 
is called William, a man ambitious in his desires but less success- 
ful in accomplishing them; from time to time he came away the victor, 
but more often than not he stumbled. Experience has often shown that 
Aristotle* was right when he observed that tyrannies flourish until 
the third generation, then wither. But as for William, from the good 
fortune which attended his recent gamble, one would think that in 
spite of being the third of his line he will not merely refuse to 
wither away, but will prove to be fruitful, since against us he was 
very successful indeed. 

50. This William was, I believe, nursing a grudge against Manuel for 
having attacked his country,* which had caused them great grief and 
harm. He was also emulating his father's earlier attempt made against 
Constantinople by sea,* an enterprise in which his father had not been 
successful, and he had at the same time studied the expedition which 
Manuel had conducted by land and by sea against Sicily. Manuel had 
made this attempt on two fronts, and it had been a well conceived 
undertaking, but the fortunes of war turned out to be against hin. 
William therefore received the embassy made by the enemies of 
Andronikos. This was adorned by the presence of Alexios Komnenos* as 
leader, another great traveller, who had in the course of his 
wanderings passed through the lands of Tauris and Skythis among other 
places because of Andronikos, and had undergone countless sufferings. 
The Sicilian then bragged that his forces filled both sea and land, 
and that his army, hovering like a cloud over the Great City, would 
rain a torrent of destruction on the supporters of Andronikos. Alexios 
Komnenos then added sirilar clouds of his own, engaging in enormous 
boasting. He said, and even believed it, that the whole Greek world 
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εἰς τὸ γνήσιον καὶ μὴ ἂν ἀφέξεσθαί τινας αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα ἢ κατιδεῖν ἢ μηνύ- 
ματι ἐρεθισθῆναι καὶ αὐτίκα ἐπιδιδόναι κατακύπτοντας ἑαυτοὺς εἰς ὑποταγήν. 
᾿Ενεκρύπτετο δὲ τοῖς λόγοις τούτοις καὶ νοῦς, ὡς οὕτως ἔχων καὶ οὕτω φιλού- 
μενος καὶ εἰς τὰ ἑκάστων παραδυόµενος σπλάγχνα βασιλεύσει αὐτός, ῥίψας 
τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον, παραγόμενος κἀνταῦθα τῆς ὀρθῆς. Ὁ γὰρ Σικελὸς ῥὴξ 
ἄλλα ἤθελε καὶ Σικελίαν μὲν καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν ῥηγᾶτον ἑτέροις, ὥς φασιν, 
ἀποκαταστῆσαι, αὐτὸς δὲ μετεμβῆναι εἰς τὴν Μεγαλόπολιν μεμελέτηκε. 
Συνέπεσε δὲ τι ἐν τούτοις καὶ τοιοῦτον. Εἴδομεν ἡμεῖς μετὰ τὴν ἐν ἡμῖν Ρ. 419 Β. 
μεγίστην δυσπραγίαν ἄνδρα τινὰ εὐσταλῆ, μελαγχρῆ πρὸς βάθος, ἐσταλμένον 
10 εὖ μάλα τὰ πάντα κατὰ Λατίνους, πλὴν ὅσον βαθυγένειον, ἑσχηματισμένον 
μὲν ὡσεὶ καὶ ἁποστολικῶς, λεγόμενον δὲ ὑπερπόνηρον εἶναι. Ἡ δὲ φήμη καὶ 
ἱππότην δεξιὸν αὑτὸν εἶχεν, ὡς καὶ ὁ εὐγενὴς ἵππος ὑπομαρτυρεῖν ἐῴκει, ὃς 
αὑτὸν ἔφερε, καὶ οἱ ἐκείνου ἐξελιγμοί, | ὅτε ἤρετο ἔφιππος. Ὑπισχνεῖτο δὲ 233r 
τὸ κατὰ ζώνην αὐτῷ ξίφος καὶ ὁπλίτην αὐτὸν εἶναι. Οὕτω τὸν μοναχὸν ἐψεύ- 
δετο, εἰς ὃν ἐπιπολῆς ἐχρωμάτιστο. ᾿Αλεξίου δὲ κλῆσιν φέρων, Σικουντηνὸν 
ἑαυτὸν ἐπεκάλει Φιλαδελφηνόν, ἄλλα τινὰ πρὸς ἑτέρων καὶ γνωριζόμενος 
καὶ λεγόμενος. Οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ὅστις ποτὲ καί ἐστι, πλέον τῶν ἄλλων κατά 
γε πονηρὰν μέθοδον τὸ πῦρ τοῦ καταιθαλώσαντος ἡμᾶς πολέμου ἑξηνέμωσεν 
εἰς αἰθέριον. Ἦν μὲν γὰρ ὁ δακρύων ἄξιος βασιλεὺς ᾿Αλέξιος κείμενος ὡς 
ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος ἔθετο, αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ μοναχός, οὐκ οἶδα σαφῶς ὅθεν πλεύσας εἰς τὰ 
ὑπὲρ τὸν ᾿Αδρίαν ἔθνη, ἐπεδείκνυέ τινα παῖδα, ἐς ὅμοιόν τι καὶ χρόας καὶ ἡλι- 
κίας ἥκειν φαινόμενον τῷ βασιλεῖ ᾽Αλεξίῳ. Καὶ ἦν μέν, φασίν, ἐκεῖνο παιδίον 
ἀγροικικὸν Ex ποθεν Βαγεντίας, αὐτὸς δὲ ταῖς ἡμῶν ἁμαρτίαις τὸ τοιοῦτον 
σόφισμα διδαχθεὶς καὶ παρίστατο δουλικώτερον τῷ ἀγεννεῖ ἐκείνῳ παιδίῳ 
καὶ τοὺς πόδας ἔνιπτε καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα πρὸς ὑπηρεσίαν ἐτέλει ὡς ἐπὶ βασιλεῖ, p. 420 B. 
ῥᾳδιουργῶν κατὰ πονηρίαν. Καὶ ἀναδιδάξας ἐκεῖνον βασιλέα ἑαυτὸν ἐπιλέ- 
γειν καὶ θαρρύνας καὶ ἐγκελεύεσθαι τούτῳ ὅσα καὶ δούλῳ καὶ ἀπειλεῖσθαι 
δριμύτερον καὶ βασιλικὴν αὐτῷ σκηνὴν οὕτω πηξάμενος, περιέφερεν ἐξ 
ἔθνους εἰς ἔθνος, καὶ μάλιστα εἰς ὅσα κακῶς διέθετο ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος, καὶ 
80 συνέκλαιε τραγικώτερον καὶ σκηνοβατῶν ἀδικίαν μεγάλην ὡς ἐπὶ βασιλικῷ 
τούτῳ παιδί, ὀφειλομένῳ πιστὴν φιλίαν ὑπὸ Χριστιανῶν ἀγαθῶν, προεκαλεῖτο 
εἰς ἄμυναν, ὑποδεικνὺς κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς καὶ σημεῖα, τριχῶν ξανθότητα, ὀδόντος 
λεῖψιν, ὁποίαν τινὰ καὶ ὁ ἀληθὴς ᾿Αλέξιος ἐκεῖνος δυσπραγεῖν εἴληχε, βλέμ- 
patos ἐμβρίθειαν, ὡσεὶ καὶ βασιλικοῦ, πλάσιν σώματος εὐπαγῆ, καθ᾽ ἣν pá- 
85 λιστα τὸ ἀγροτικὸν εὐδοκίμως ἔχει, καὶ ἄλλα τινά. Καὶ οἱ δυσωπούμενοι 
διετίθεντο πρὸς πένθος καὶ ἡλέουν. οἷα μὴ ἐξακριβοῦν ἔχοντες οἷς ἐπεπρό- 
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was on his side and was truly friendly to him; and that no one would 
refrain from joining hin, but as soon as they saw him, or were roused 
to action by any message from him, they would be his devoted and 
humble supporters. While he spoke in this way, he was concealing the 
idea that in this situation, because he was so beloved and was becon- 
ing so dear to everyone's heart, he himself would become emperor after 
casting out Andronikos. But in this respect, as in others, he was 
wrong, because the king of Sicily had other plans, and had in fact 
decided to hand Sicily and all that went with it to others to rule, 
and transfer himself to the Great City. 

51. In the meantime there was a further development. After the very 
great misfortune which had already befallen us we now saw a nan, well 
dressed and with a very swarthy complexion, and presented in all 
respects like the Latins except that he bad a long beard. To look at 
him you would have thought him to be one of the Apostles, but in fact 
he was said to be a knave of the most advanced sort. He vas reputed 
to be an excellent rider, and this was borne out to all appearances by 
the well-bred horse which carried hin, and by the manoeuvres which he 
executed when in the saddle, while the sword which hung from his belt 
advertised him as being skilled in that art also. All this gave the 
lie to the superficial impression which he created of being a monk. He 
bore the name of Alexios, with the surnames of Sikountenos and 
Philadelphenos,* but others knew and called him by other names. This 
Ban, whoever he was, pore than anyone else fanned the ashes of the war 
that burned us in a most wicked Banner, until the flames rose to new 
heights. For while the unfortunate Alexios, the true emperor, lay in 
the condition in which Andronikos left him, this ‘monk’ sailed, fron 
which port I do not know, to the people over on the Adriatic Sea, and 
put on display a boy whose age and complexion made him very like the 
emperor Alexios in appearance. They say that the boy was a farm lad 
from somewhere in Bagentia,* and that the man, who had learned this 
trick because of our sins,  bebhaved himself in a servile manner in the 
presence of this low-born lad, and washed his feet, and did everything 
else as if serving royalty, acting with the most knavish cunning. And 
after instructing him to call himself emperor, and emboldening hia to 
give him orders and treat him like a slave and threaten him fiercely, 
he had an imperial pavilion built for him and carried him round from 
one community to another, particularly those where Andronikos was 
unpopular. Then he wept in tragic fashion, made great play of the 
enormous injustice done to this royal child to whom all good 
Christians owed the warmest loyalty, and called upon them to defend 
him. He pointed out, of course, the signs of identity: his fair hair, 
the lack of a tooth (which was a misfortune which had affected the 
young Alexios also), the dignity of his gaze as befitted an emperor, 
the sturdiness of his body, a thing which in particular impressed the 
country folk most favourably, and other things besides. So they, 
being thus importuned, were overcome with grief and pity, and were not 
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σθει τῇ διακρίσει τῶν σημείων τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ἡ Kata τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου μῆνις. 
"Ὅθεν καὶ ἀπανούργως πειθόμενοι τὸν παῖδα βλέπειν ᾿Αλέξιον, ὃ καὶ ὁ 
ἐξ ἀγροιωτῶν οὗτος παῖς ἑτέθη καλεῖσθαι, κατέκυπτον εἰς προσκύνησιν, 
ἠσπάζοντο, μετέωρον ἦγον, δώροις ἐδεξιοῦντο πολλοῖς, ἃ δὴ κατέσπα 
ὁ μοναχός, ἀπεκβαίνων βαρύπλουτος οἷς ἐμπορικῶς τὸν παῖδα καπη- 
λεύων ἐχρηματίζετο. Καὶ ἡ μὲν ἀλήθεια οὕτω λαθοῦσα ἐνδόμυχος ἣν, τὸ δὲ 


ψεῦδος ἐκνικῆσαν ἐξεθύμωσε τὰ ἔθνη πρὸς ἄμυναν' of φθάσαντες ἑνέδησαν p. 421 B. 


αὑτοὺς ὅρκοις εἰς πίστιν τῷ τε Μανουὴλ καὶ τῷ διαδεξαμένῳ αὑτὸν υἱῷ Αλε- 
Eig. Ἤχθη δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὸν ῥῆγα Σικελίας ὁ τοιοῦτος πλαστὸς βασιλεύς. 
Καὶ ὁ μὲν Κομνηνὸς ᾿Αλέξιος, ὁ τὸν Σικελὸν ἐρεθίσας, ἤλεγχε τὸν ἀγροιώ- 
την τοῦτον παῖδα, ναὶ δὲ καὶ οἱ σὺν αὑτῷ: οἱ δὲ ἐκ τῶν ἐθνῶν ἐβεβαιοῦντο 
εὖ ὅτι μάλα καὶ ἀπηκριβωμένως ἐπίστασθαι αὐτὸν ἐκεῖνον εἶναι τὸν παῖδα 
τοῦ Μανουήλ, ὑπὲρ οὗ καὶ ἀποθανεῖσθαι αὐτούς. Τέλος δὲ ὁ μὲν Σικελός, 
εἰ καὶ ἐπέγνω, φασί, τὸ ἀληθές, ὅμως πεισμονὴν ἰδίαν ἔχων καὶ τοῦ θρόνου 
Κωνσταντινουπόλεως ἐφιέμενος, οἱ δὲ ἐθνικοὶ ᾽Αλεξίου βασιλέως εἴδωλον 
πρὸ τῆς φαντασίας φέροντες, τὸν γὰρ δηλωθέντα παῖδα ἡ Σικελία ἔχει ἁπε- 
λεγχθέντα θρέμμα εἶναι ἀγροῦ, καὶ ἐγκαταστῆσαι τὴν φαντασίαν εἰς βασιλέα 
τοῖς Μεγαλοπολίταις φρυαττόμενοι, κινοῦνται καθ᾽ ἡμῶν θάρσει πολλῷ, 
καὶ ταῦτα κωλύμης οὔτι μάλα μὴ σταθερᾶς, ὡς ἐξῆν, ἀναφαινομένης ἐκ τῶν 


κρειττόνων | συμβούλων, τοῦ τε ἱεράρχου, φασί, τοῦ κατὰ Σικελίαν Πανόρμου 233v 


καὶ τοῦ τῆς ἐκεῖσε Μεσσήνης καὶ ἑτέρων, ὅσοι τὸ δέον συνεώρων, ἀγχινοίας 
τε στάθµῃ ἀπορθοῦντες ἑαυτοὺς εἰς προόρασιν τοῦ μὴ ἂν ἐξεῖναι τὸν Σικελὸν 
κόμητα εἰς κοσμικὸν ἐγγραφήσεσθαι βασιλέα, ὅς ποτε τῇ Κωνσταντινουπόλει 
δοὺξ ὑπέκειτο, καὶ τὸ μηδὲ εὖ ἔχειν λόγου τὴν τῆς μάχης πρόφασιν. Τί γάρ, 


εἶπερ ὁ τὴν Κωνσταντινούπολιν διέπων ἑξαμαρτάνοι φονεύων ἢ τυραννῶν, p. 422 D. 


δίκας ἂν διδοίη τῷ παρεγγράπτῳ ῥηγί, τῷ £v Σικελοῖς; Εἰ μὴ ἄρα πᾶσα βασι- 
λεία, πταίουσά τι κατὰ βίον, εὐθύνεσθαι κινδυνευτέα πρὸς τοῦ ὠρεγμένου, 
ὡς εἰ καὶ ἐπαιδαγωγεῖτο ἢ ἐδεσπόζετο. 

Καὶ ὅμως τοῦ Κομνηνοῦ ᾽Αλεξίου ἀπισχυρισαμένου τὴν Κωνσταντινού- 
πολιν παραδοῦναι ῥᾷον τῷ ῥηγὶ Σικελίας, ὡς εἰ καὶ v χεροῖν αὑτὴν ἔσφιγγεν 
ὁ ἁπάλαμνος, γίνεται κίνησις πολυεθνής, ἐπιλεγομένη τῷ Σικελῷ καὶ αὐτὸν 
προγράφουσα κεφαλαιωτήν. Καὶ ἑκκενοῦνται θησαυροὶ ἐν κενοῖς τῷ μηδὲ με- 


᾿γάλας οὕτω τι τὰς προσόδους ἔχοντι' καὶ τῇ μὲν θαλάσσῃ ἐπίστευσε νῆας pa- 


κρὰς ἑτεροίας τε καὶ ἱππαγωγοὺς ὑπὲρ τὰς διακοσίας, τῆς δὲ γῆς κατεκρόαινεν 
ἱππικὸν ἐπίλεκτον, οὐ μόνον ἐξ ὧν συνεκροτεῖτο αὐτός, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλο παντο- 
4 μετέωρον Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1430, 33 7 ἐξεθύμωσε Cfr. Eust. op. 72, 40. 82 iv 


κενοῖς Soph. Aj. 971. Cfr. supra p. 46, 3 ἐν κενοῖς τὰς βασιλείους θύρας ἐξέτριβε. Eust. 
op. 85, 63 τῶν ἐν κενοῖς γλωσσαλγιῶν. Cfr. supra p. 20, 28 ἔσχασε èv κενοῖς. 


8 αὐτοὺς cod. em. T. 21 Μεσσήνουςοἀ. 28 κόµητα superscriptum ad κοσμικόν. 
82 èv κενοῖς] cod. ἐκκενοῖς del. T. 84 διαμόνας cod. em. T. 
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able to investigate the matter accurately, since their hatred of 
Andronikos took precedence among those people over deciding the value 
of these ‘signs’. And so, being persuaded in all innocence that they 
were looking at the boy-emperor Alexios, which this youth of farming 
stock now had to be called, they bowed down in obeisance, they 
embraced hin, they raised him in mid-air and they welcomed hin with 
many gifts. The 'monk' of course gathered these in, and thus made a 
great deal of profit out of the commercial speculation which he had 
organised around the lad. So the truth lay hidden and unrecognised 
and falsehood was victorious, thus inspiring these communities to 
resistance, since they had in the past bound themselves by oaths to 
keep faith with Manuel and with his son Alexios who succeeded hin. 
This feigned emperor was also taken to the king of Sicily. And 
Alexios Komnenos, who had already tried to rouse him to action, 
subjected this country lad, and those with hia, to a severe 
cross-questioning; but the representatives of the Adriatic communities 
insisted that they knew without any doubt that he was the son of 
Manuel, for whom they would give up their lives. The king of Sicily 
although, as they say, he knew the truth, kept his own counsel, be- 
cause he was eager to win the throne of Constantinople, while those 
from the Adriatic states,* with this obviously false image of the 
emperor Alexios before them (for all Sicily had picked out the lad who 
was being exhibited to them as being only a country yokel), were 
panting to instal this fantasy over the citizens of the Great City as 
their emperor. And so they moved against us most boldly, in spite of 
sone opposition which showed itself (although it was not as strong as 
it might have been) from those very powerful counsellors, the 
archbishops of Palermo and Messina in Sicily;* and there were others 
who were conscious of what was right, and who had a sufficient measure 
of sagacity to foresee that it was not possible for the Comes of 
Sicily, who had once been subject as Doux to the ruler of 
Constantinople, to be given the status of emperor of the world, and 
that this excuse for making war was without good reason. Why should 
the man who was conducting the affairs of Constantinople, even if he 
committed murder or ruled as a tyrant, pay any penalty to the 
self-styled king of Sicily? Unless perhaps it is right to say that 
any empire which at some time in its existence falls into difficulties 
Should be chastised by the first person who offers himself, as one 
might be by a schoolmaster or a master of slaves. 
52. At all events, now that Alexios Komnenos had given an assurance 
that he would hand over Constantinople to the king of Sicily easily, 
as if it were something that this incompetent knave was actually hold- 
ing in his grasp, there was a movement of forces from Bany different 
countries, mustered by the Sicilian and enrolling themselves under his 
leadership. His treasury was emptied and left bare, although he did 
not possess any great financial resources in the first place. Then he 
entrusted to the sea more than two hundred warships of various kinds, 
including cavalry transports; and the picked horses of his mounted 
force pawed the ground, not only those from the squadrons which he 
himself had put together, but others from a variety of sources allied 
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δαπὸν συμμαχικόν. Καὶ λέγεται ὡς ἑκατόν ποθεν λόγου χάριν ἐπιρρεόντων 
εἰς συμμαχίαν καὶ αὖ ἑτέρωθεν πλειόνων ἢ καὶ τοσούτων ἢ καὶ εἰς ἔλαττον 
ὑποβιβαζομένων, βραχεῖς τινας ἐκεῖθεν ἁποκρίνων, τοὺς λοιποὺς ἐξηθέριζε. 
Καὶ ἦσαν οὕτως αὑτῷ οἱ ἱππόται οἷοι ἀλαζονεύεσθαι κατὰ τὴν ἐν αὐτοῖς φύ- 
σιν τριηκοσίων ἀνδρῶν ἕκαστος ἄντα κατὰ πόλεμον στήσεσθαι, οὐδὲν ἀπεοι- 
κότες οὐδ᾽ αὑτοὶ τοῦ Κομνηνοῦ, ὃς μόνος ἐδόξαζε τὴν τοσαύτην βασιλείαν 
ταχὺ καταλήψεσθαι, βραχὺ κατ᾽ αὐτῆς παρακαλπάσας τὸν ἵππον, καὶ kata- 
κτήσεσθαι αὐτὴν χειρωσάμενος ὡσεὶ καὶ στρουθοῦ φωλεόν, λόγῳ μὲν τῷ 
Σικελῷ, ὃν καὶ γνησίως αὐθέντην ἐπεγράφετο, ψυχῇ δὲ ἑαυτῷ. ᾿Ινδάλλετο p. 423 B. 
40 γάρ, οὐκ οἴδαμεν ὅπως, καθὰ καὶ προεξεθέµεθα, ἅμα τε ἐκφαίνεσθαί που καὶ 
πάντας εὐθὺς τοὺς Ῥωμαίων ὀφθαλμοὺς εἰς αὐτὸν ὡς ἥλιον ἐπιστρέφεσθαι 
καὶ αὐτοῦ μόνου γίνεσθαι. 
Ἐξεῖρψεν οὖν ἡ Λατίνη γῆ πλῆθος οὕτω πολὺ στρατιᾶς, ἀφ᾽ ἱκανοῦ ἡμᾶς 
ἐκφοβοῦν, καὶ γίνονται πάντες τῆς ᾿Ιλλυριῶν ἠπειρώτιδος, f| τερματίζει τὰ 
15 Ῥωμαίων εἰς τὸν ᾿Αδρίαν κόλπον. Καὶ περισχόντες τὴν τῶν ἐκεῖσε μητρό- 
πολιν, τὸ Δυρράχιον, ἀπονητὶ ἀποχειροῦνται καὶ ὡς εἰπεῖν αὐτοβοεί, κατὰ 
μὲν τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον φάναι, προδεδομένην ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων εἰς τὸ πᾶν, οὕτω γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνος ἐθεράπευε τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτόν, οὐχ ἑαυτῷ ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέροις ἐπιγράφων ἃ ἐδυ- 
στύχει δι᾽ αὐτὸν ἡ ‘Papais γῆ, πρὸς δὲ ἀλήθειαν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐκείνου πρόδοτον. 
20 Καὶ γάρ τοι πρὸ βραχέος χρόνου 'Ῥωμανόν τινα στείλας, ὃν ὁ καλὸς Ἴστρος 
φαύλην ἁπόρροιαν ἑναπερευξάμενος εἰς Κωνσταντινούπολιν γαμβρὸν ἐκείνῳ 
ἐφυλάξατο ἐν τοῖς τότε καιροῖς, τοὺς ἐν τῷ Δυρραχίῳ ἀνθοῦντας ἐμάρανε 
πλούτου ἔρωτι, ὁποῖος ἐκεῖνος πλουτῶν ἄντικρυς τὰ τοιαῦτα μὴ κορεννύ- 
μενος. Κἀντεῦθεν ἡ πόλις κακυνθεῖσα καὶ μὴ πάνυ γενναίως ἀντισχοῦσα 
25 ἑάλω καὶ μάλα κακῶς ἔπαθεν ἐμπρησμοῖς τε καὶ λοιποῖς κακοῖς, ὁπόσα φιλεῖ 
ἀνδρίζεσθαι | πόλεμος οὐ στησόµενος ἀλλὰ προβησόμενος καὶ ἑκστήσων 234r 
φόβῳ τοὺς ἐφεξῆς. Οὕτω δὲ ἑαλωκυῖα ἡ τοιαύτη πόλις ἐθρόησε μὲν εἰς πολὺ p. 424 B. 
καὶ ἡμᾶς καὶ ὅσοι δὲ ἄλλοι τὸ εὐεπιχείρητον τοῦ ἐκεῖ δυσπραγήματος ἔμαθον: 
οὓς ἑλύπει καὶ ἡ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ στρατηγοῦ ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ Βρανᾶ κατάσχεσις, ὃς 
80 οὐ πολὺν περικείμενος στρατὸν καὶ ὅμως εἰς φυλακὴν τοῦ φρουρίου παρα- 
βυσθεὶς φόβῳ τοῦ βασιλέως ᾿Ανδρονίκου μὴ καὶ προδότης ἐπικληθεὶς καὶ 
εἰς.χεῖρας ἐκείνῳ πεσὼν ἀπαχθείη τοῦ ζῆν παρήχθη τῇ τῆς πόλεως ἁλώσει 
εἰς Σικελίαν aly: ωτος. 


οι 


5 τριηκοσίων Hom. Od. 13, 390, 1l. 8, 233. 18 ἐξεῖρψεν Ps. 104, 30. Cfr. 
Eust. op. 313, 19. 


4 ἁλαζωνεύεσθαι T.S. 5 ἄντα cod. B. ἂν ta T.S. 8 χειρισάμενος cod. T.B.S. 
20 βραχέων cod. T.B.S. — 28 πλούτων cod. T.S. em. B. 25 μαλακῶς T. B. S. 
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to bin. The story is told that when a certain number - let us say a 
hundred - would come streaming in from one area to join him, and the 
sane number - or it may have been more, or fewer - from elsewhere, he 
would choose only a spall number of them, and reject the rest 
scornfully. And thus his horsemen were able to boast that they were so 
constituted, that one of them would be able to stand up to three 
hundred men in battle.* In this they were not unlike Alexios Komnenos, 
who thought that he would soon unaided become master of this empire, 
after having as it were charged his horse against it for only one 
brief moment, and would then make it his own as easily as stealing a 
sparrow's nest. For although with his tongue he spoke of it as 
belonging to the Sicilian whom he acknowledged as his leader, in his 
heart he thought of it as his own; as we have already explained, it 
seemed to hin (although we cannot imagine why), that he had only to 
put in an appearance, and the eyes of all the Greeks would turn to hin 
as if towards the sun, and they would all belong to him alone. 

53. So the land of the Latins brought forth a great host against us,* 
enough to fill us with fear, and they all reached the mainland of 
Illyria, which marks the end of the territory of the Greeks where it 
meets the gulf of the Adriatic Sea. They surrounded the capital city 
there, Dyrrachion,* and gained it without a struggle, at the first 
shout, 30 to speak. This was, according to Andronikos, entirely due 
to the treachery of others; this was how he treated the events which 
took place around him, ascribing the misfortunes which through hin 
befell the land of the Greeks to others rather than to himself, while 
in reality it was he who was its betrayer. In fact a little while 
before he had sent there a certain Romanos, whom the fair river Istros 
had belched forth* as a miserable jetsam to Constantinople and had 
reserved for him as a son-in-law. This man brought the people of 
Dyrrachion from prosperity to poverty through his love of riches, 
because in spite of his own wealth he was never satisfied when 
confronted by the possibility of acquiring more. So the city, being 
weakened by his abuse of it, did not put up a spirited resistance and 
was captured. The consequence was that the people suffered greatly 
from the burning of their property and from those other evil acts 
which are bound to flourish when a war rages out of control, advancing 
in every direction and driving out people in terror. The taking of 
the city in this way greatly distressed us, as it did any others who 
learned of the ease with which this misfortune had occurred there; and 
we were also grieved by the capture of the good general John Branas. 
He had been pushed into the defence of the fortress, in spite of 
having only a small force assigned to him; and because he feared that 
he might be branded as a traitor by the emperor Andronikos, and that 
if he fell into his hands he would be put to death, he was taken to 
Sicily as a captive when the city fell. 
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Καὶ ἐξεφόβει μὲν οὕτω τοὺς περιξ μέχρι καὶ ἐς Θεσσαλονίκην τὸ οὕτω 
ταχὺ τῆς ἁλώσεως ἐκείνης καὶ ὅτι, καθά τις ἂν εἴποι τὸ τάχος τοῦ κακοῦ èv- 
δεικνύμενος, θατέρῳ μὲν τοῖν ποδοῖν ἕκαστος τῶν πολεμίων ἐπέβη τῆς Ἰλλυ- 
ριῶν γῆς, θατέρῳ δὲ κατενεπήδησε τῆς ἐχυρωτάτης ἐκείνης πόλεως. Ὅτι δὲ 
καὶ τὰ ἐκεῖθεν ἕως καὶ ἐς τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς Μακεδονικὴν οὐδὲν αὑτοῖς ὁδοῦ npo- 
σέστη σκῶλον εἰς ἐμπόδιον, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο τὰς ἁπάντων ψυχὰς ἑτοίμους ἔστησε 
τῶν κατ’ αὐτὰς ἀπαλλάττεσθαι σωμάτων, οἷς ἑταράχθησαν. Οὐκ ἔστι γὰρ 
ὅπου συνήντετό τι δεῖμα ἐκείνοις, οὗ μέγα, οὐ μικρόν, ob μέσον, GAA’ ὡς διὰ 
λείων πεδίων ποταμὸς πλήθων ἐκεῖνος ὁ πεζὸς κατέρρεε στρατός, ἕως ἡμῖν 
συνέμιξεν ἄσκυλτος. Ὁ δέ γε ναυτικὸς τὴν οἰκείαν τραπόμενος, ἔπλεεε συν- 
ελευσόμενος ἐν καιρῷ μερίταις καὶ κορυφώσων ἡμῖν εἰς μέγα τὸ κακόν. 


Καὶ ὑστέρησε τοῦ πεζοῦ ἡμέρας τινάς, εἰς ἔνδειξιν οἶμαί τινα τῆς τε καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς p. 425 B. 


οὐθενείας τῆς τε κατ᾿ αὐτοὺς ἰσχύος, ταύτης μὲν ὡς, εἴπερ ὁμοῦ ἐπῆλθον ἡμῖν, 
οὐκ ἂν οὐδὲ γοῦν μίαν ἡμέραν ἀντέσχομεν, ἐκείνης δέ, ὅτι καὶ μόνον τὸ πεζὸν 
τοῦ στρατοῦ περικαθήμενον ἔχοντες, οὕτως ἀρετῶντες ἧμεν τῷ φαύλῳ στρα- 
τηγῷ, ὡς μηδεμίαν ἐκδρομήν τινα κατ᾽ αὐτὸν γενέσθαι στρατιωτικήν, ἀλλὰ 
φυλάττεσθαι τῷ ῥηγὶ τοὺς ἐκείνου εἰς ἀδνούμιον ἀπρονόμευτον καὶ olov μὴ 
παθεῖν κολόβωσιν. 

Καὶ ὁ μὲν πεζὸς λαὸς περιεκάθισε καθ᾽ ὥραν ἀρίστου τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πό- 
λιν, Αὐγούστου μηνὸς ἄγοντος ἔκτην ἡμέραν, ( καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ Μεταμόρφωσις τοῦ 
Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ἑορτάζεται, ὁ δὲ ναυτικὸς κατὰ τὴν πέμπτην καὶ δεκάτην τὰς 
νῆας ἑλιμένισε ), καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ ἔνδοξος κοίµησις τῆς πανάγνου Θεομήτορος µνη- 
μονεύεται. Καὶ τότε δὴ οὐκέτι φευκτὰ ἣν ἡμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ἀγχινούστεροι προ- 
εωρῶντο οἷα πείσονται, ὅπου γε οὔκουν ὀλίγοι καὶ πρὸ τούτων συνεώρων 
τὸ μέλλον, πολλαχόθεν αὑτὸ τεκμαιρόμενοι. Ἡμεῖς γοῦν, φθάσαντες τὴν τῶν 
πολεμίων ἔφοδον, τοὺς ὅσοι μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν τῆς Κωνσταντινουπόλεως ἦσαν τέκνα 
ἐξεστείλαμεν εἰς τοὺς ἑαυτῶν, ob μόνον ὁδοιπόριον ἐνδαψιλευσάμενοι ἀλλά τι 
καὶ τῶν ἐς χάριν βαθυτέρας γνώμης, ὡς αὐτοὶ θανάτῳ ἀπολούμενοι. Καὶ τῶν 
ἐν Θεσσαλονίκη δέ τινας, οἷς οὐδὲν ἦν ἔργου, ἀλλ᾽ f) μόνον φόβος, βουλὴν 
αἰτήσαντας. οὐκ ἐκρυψάμεθα ὃ δειλιᾶν ἡμῖν ἐπῆλθε καὶ παρωρμήσαμεν φυλά- 
ξασθαι, καὶ ἐφυλάχθησαν. Καὶ ἦν μὲν τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ ἡμῖν ἐφετόν, οἷα ἐθε- 


λοψυχοῦσιν, ἐπεσχέθημεν δὲ δυοῖν ἕνεκεν, ὡς δοκεῖν: οὔτε γὰρ ὁ στρατηγὸς p. 426 B. 


προεθυμήθη σωθῆναι ἡμᾶς δι᾽ αἰτίαν, ἣν ὡς θυμοσόφῳ ἐκείνῳ εἰδέναι μόνῳ 
8 θατέρῳ τοῖν ποδοῖν Cfr. Nicet. Choniat. 411, 12. 


12 ὑστέρισε pr.m. 10 Fors. corrigendum κατ’ αὐτῶν. 20 Inter ἕκτην ἡμέραν et 
καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ ἔνδοξος Κοίμησις τῆς πανάγνου θεομήτορος μνημονεύεται lacunam esse 
manifestum est. Assumptio enim deiparae non sexto sed quindecimo die mensis Augusti 
celebratur. Supplevi ex iis, quae loco inferiore (p. 94, 8) dicit: καὶ κατὰ τὴν πέμπτην 
καὶ δεκάτην, ὡς προέκκειται, τοῦ Αὐγούστου τὰς νῆας λιμενίσαντες. 
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54. The speed with which Dyrrachion was captured struck terror into 
those round about as far as Thessaloniki, together with the fact that, 
to coin a phrase to illustrate the swiftness of the catastrophe, 
each of the enemy had stepped into Illyria with one foot* and had then 
leaped with the other right into that well-defended city. And what 
made the spirits of everyone ready to take leave of their bodies, in 
which they already found themselves so disturbed, was that from there 
as far as our own Makedonia there was no obstacle to their progress. 
Nothing which they encountered, great or small or of moderate size, 
caused them the least fear, but like a great river swelling over level 
plains the army flowed over the land, until without being disturbed it 
came to join us. The fleet followed its own direction, sailing to 
meet its partners in the enterprise at the right time, and thus bring- 
ing the catastrophe which was coming upon us to a head. It arrived a 
few days after the army, which I believe to be a sign of our weakness 
and of their strength: of the latter, because if they had attacked us 
together, we would not have withstood them for even one day, and of 
the former because, when we were besieged only by the foot soldiers of 
the army, we showed our bravery under our paltry commander by not 
making a single sortie against them with our forces, which were kept 
intact, as if to keep them from suffering any damage so that they 
could be enlisted in the service of the king of Sicily. 

55. The foot soldiers disposed themselves around our city about the 
time of the morning meal on the 6th of August, on which day the 
Transfiguration of our Saviour is celebrated, and the fleet entered 
the harbour on the 15th, the day on which the glorious Koimesis of the 
Mother of God is commemorated. There was no possibility of any escape 
for us then, but the shrewdest people had seen what was about to 
happen to them; many had in fact previously realised what the future 
held for them, basing their judgement on many signs. In our own case, 
anticipating the arrival of the enemy, we sent those who were with us 
being children of Constantinople* to their own families, giving then 
not only a liberal provision for the journey, but also a certain 
deeper expression of affection, since we believed ourselves to be 
about to die. And when some of the people of Thessaloniki who were 
capable of nothing except fear asked us for counsel, we did not hide 
the apprehension which had come upon us, and urged them to save 
themselves, and they did so. And this was the course which we 
ourself thought desirable and longed to follow, but there were two 
reasons which, in my view, held us back. Our general did not express 
any desire that we should save ourself, for a reason which was granted 
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κεχάρισται: ὁ λαὸς δὲ τοῦ Θεοῦ ὁ ἐνταῦθα μὴ ἂν ὑπολιπέσθαι εἰπών, εἰ καὶ 
ἡμεῖς ἑκδράμωμεν φυγαδίαι, ἔκλεισεν ἡμῖν οὕτω τὰς πύλας τοῦ σωθῆναι Bov- 
λεσθαι. Καὶ τοῦτο μὲν | τὸ φαινόμενον: ἃ δὲ ὁ Θεὸς ἐνταῦθα ἤθελεν ἕτερα ἦν, 234 v. 
Ev μὲν τὸ παιδεύσειν ἡμᾶς ἀνθ᾽ ὧν αὑτῷ προσεκρούομεν, δεύτερον δὲ τὸ φι- 
λανθρωπεύσασθαι εἰς τὰς τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου χεῖρας βαλεῖν ἡμᾶς. ᾿Εφάνη γὰρ 
ὡς, εἴγε τῆς πόλεως ταύτης εἰς ὅσον βραχύ τι προεποδίσαμεν, οὐκ ἂν ἐζήσα- 
μεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ τῆς ὀργῆς αὑτοῦ τρυγίας ἐναπηρεύχθη ἂν εἰς ἡμᾶς. Εἰ δέ τι καὶ 
τρίτον ἦν Θεοῦ ἐνταῦθα σκέμμα, τὸ ἡμᾶς παραμείναντας πρὸς ἀγαθοῦ τινος 
ἀποβῆναι τοῖς περισεσωσμένοις ἀδελφοῖς, ἐδιδάχθησαν οἱ πεπειραμένοι σὺν 
10 Θεῷ. Kai ἦν ἡμῖν τουτὶ τὸ παράμονον οὐ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο τὸ παλαιότερον, ὅτε νῆες 
μὲν ἀποστατικαὶ λατινικαί τινες ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐκ Βυζαντίου ἀρχέκακοι ἑπλω- 
ἰσαντο, κατὰ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου καὶ αὐταὶ συμπεπνευκυῖαι, ἡμεῖς δὲ παρεμένο- 
μεν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνο μὲν καὶ πρόβαν ἐνέφαινε τῶν ἄρτι, δοκιμάζουσαν οἷα οἱ 
Λατῖνοι ἐπαγωνίσονται ἡμῶν καθιππάσασθαι, καὶ φόβον εἶχεν οὐ πολύν, 
τὰ δὲ νῦν οἴμοι ὡς ἡμῖν ἀπέβαινεν ὑπερλίαν καὶ ἐναγώνια καὶ φοβερά. 
᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὡς èv παρεκδρομῆ τινι λόγου γεγράφαται..Τὴν δὲ πόλιν p. 427 B. 
συνεῖχεν ὡς οἷον ἐν ἀγκάλαις 6 τε καθ᾽ ἵππους 6 τε κατὰ τὰς νῆας στρατὸς 
καὶ ἡ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ ἀβελτηρία ἐνταῦθα μάλιστα διεφαίνετο, μηδὲ τὰ πρῴην 
ἄδηλος οὖσα, ὡς ἡ συγγραφἡ v ὁλιγίστῳ διαδείξεται. Τὰ πρῶτα μὲν γάρ, 
20 τῶν πολεμίων οὐ μακρὰν ὄντων, βιασάμενοί τινες τῶν στρατιωτῶν ἀνδρίσα- 
σθαι, ὁ γάρ τοι στρατηγὸς δεινὸς ἦν κοιμᾶσθαι, ἀφώρμησαν καὶ συνέσχον 
ἕνα τινά, ὃν καὶ λαμπρῶς περιδύσαντες τὰ στρατιωτικἁ οὐκ ἐκ τῶν ἐκείνου, 
ψιλὸς γὰρ ἣν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς, ἑπόμπευόν τε διὰ μέσης τῆς πόλεως 
καὶ ὡς μέγαν τινὰ ἑλόντες ἐκύδαινον. Καὶ γραφὴ εὐθὺς τοῦ καὶ στρατηγοῦ 
καὶ δουκὸς εἰς τὸν βασιλέα, ὡς εὐτυχῶς ἡμῖν τὰ εἰς μάχην φέρεται. Ἡμέρα 
μετὰ ταύτην δευτέρα καὶ μετεξέτεροι στέλλονται καὶ αἱροῦσιν οὐκέτι οὐδ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλὰ δύο ἱππάρια δυστυχῆ καὶ σκίασµα στρατιώτου κεφαλῆς: 
ὁ γὰρ τοῦτο ἔχων διεκπέφευγε, προηκάµενος olov εἰς λύτρον αὐτὸ τοῖς ἐπι- 
διώκουσιν. Καὶ αὐτίκα θρίαμβοι πάλιν ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ τὰ αἰχμάλωτα ἵππα- 
ρίδια περιεβλέποντο, οἷα μέγα ὃν ὅτι περ αὐτὰ εἶλον, καὶ τὸ σκιάδιον ἐπὶ ση- 
μαίας ἤρετο καθά τι κορυφαῖον σκύλευμα. Καὶ γράμμα πάλιν τοῦ δυσαριστέως 
παρὰ τὸν βασιλέα, ὡς εὐτυχοῦμεν τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον. Ὡς δὲ ἐκεῖθεν ἐρεθισθέν- 
τες οἱ κατὰ γῆν πολέμιοι, καθὰ καί τινες σφῆκες, ταχὺ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἑπτερύ- p. 428 B. 
ξαντο, τὰ γὰρ πρὸ τούτων ἀνεβάλλοντο, καραδοκοῦντες τὸ ναυτικὸν κατά τι 
35 σύνθημα, καὶ τὴν πόλιν ἐκ τῶν δυσμόθεν μεγάλων πυλῶν ἕως καὶ ἐς ὅλην τὴν 
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7 τρυγίας Ps. 74, 9. Cfr. Eust. op. 137, 39.Suda ὁ τρυγίας τὸ ἔσχατον τῆς ὀργῆς. 
88 σφῆκες Hom. J. 16, 259. Eust. Schol. ibid. p. 1058, 32. 


9 περιπειράµενοι T.S. 11 Βυζάντου cod. T.em.B. 96 ἡμέρᾳ T.S. ἡμέρα cod. B. 
80 μέγαν cod. T. em. B. I σκιάδειον cod. 2 περὶ cod. T.S. em. B. 
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only to his own inward intelligence to understand; and the 
congregation of the Lord there made it clear that they would not 
remain if we departed in flight, thus closing the gates before us* and 
preventing us from being willing to save ourself. 

This was how the situation appeared to be. But in fact, as God 
willed it, it was otherwise; for He wished to punish us for our sins 
against Him, but also to act kindly towards us by not casting us into 
the bands of Andronikos. It seems that if we had set foot only a 
short distance outside the boundaries of Thessaloniki, we would not 
have lived, but the dregs of his wrath would have been vomited forth 
upon us. And if there was a third divine objective, that our 
remaining there should be for the benefit of those of our brethren who 
escaped with their lives, this is something which those who lived 
through it with God's help have learned. Our remaining in the city 
was not like the previous occasion when we decided to remain there, 
when the Latin ships* in the course of their departure from Byzantion 
sailed against us, which was a beginning of our sisfortunes. This 
enterprise was also directed against Andronikos, and we remained in 
our place. But it turned out to be only a sample of what vas to 
follow, giving us an indication of the way in which the Latins would 
later strive to overrun us, and it did not excite much fear. By 
contrast the recent events were, alas, excessively agonising and 
fearful for us. 

56. But this is something of a digression from the narrative. Their 
cavalry and their fleet now held the city enfolded as it were in their 
embrace, and the incapacity of our general now became apparent, 
although it had not been completely hidden previously, as our account 
will soon demonstrate. In the first place, when the enemy was not far 
away, some of our soldiers who were eager to show their valour (for 
their commander was good only at sleeping) made a sally and captured 
one man, whom they dressed up in a fine set of military equipment 
(this was not his own, for he was but a light-armed soldier, but some 
of theirs). Then they paraded him through the middle of the city in 
great delight, as if they had captured someone of great importance; 
and our general and Doux* wrote to the emperor that the battle was 
going well for us. On the second day after this there was another 
expedition, and they caught, not a man this time but two wretched 
horses and a soldier's headgear; the owner of this had made his 
escape, leaving it as a sort of ransom for his pursuers. And then 
there were great celebrations in the city, and the captive nags were 
admired as if their acquisition was a great event, and the 
headcovering was raised up on a military standard, as if it was a 
prize of the highest value. Then our wretched leader wrote again to 
the emperor that we were prospering in the war. But from that time 
onwards our enemies on land were stirred up and flew against us 
swiftly like wasps; previously they had been putting off any act- 
ion, waiting for their fleet in accordance with their plan; but now 
they moved swiftly towards the city and surrounded it without warning, 
fron the great gates on the west as far as the whole area of the 
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ἀκρόπολιν ἀκηρυκτεὶ ἐπιδραμόντες ἐκυκλώσαντο, γίνεταί τις Exel ἐκδρομὴ 
δύο μὲν Λατίνων ἱππέων ἐκ τοῦ τῶν Πρεβεντζούνων ἔθνους, ὃ δὴ πολὺ καὶ 
τεθαρρημένον τῷ Σικελικῷ στρατῷ παρείπετο, πλειόνων δὲ ἐκ τῶν peda- 
πῶν' ὑπὲρ τοὺς δέκα γάρ. Καὶ πίπτει μὲν οὐδείς, ἐναγώνιοι δὲ οἱ Λατῖνοι διεκ- 
φεύγουσι τὸ πεσεῖν. Καὶ πάλιν ἀναφορὰ εἰς τὸν βασιλέα τρίτη, ὡς «τῇ βασι- 
λικῇ εὐχῇ τε καὶ εὐτυχίᾳ νενικήκαμεν καὶ τὸν τρίτον πόλεμον », οὐκ οἶδα 
τίνων περιγενόμενοι. Καὶ ἤθελε μὲν ὁ στρατηγὸς τὰς τρεῖς ταύτας αὑτοῦ 
νίκας ἑνὶ ἐπιστολίῳ περιλαβεῖν φειδοῖ δαπάνης καὶ δρομικῶν ἵππων: ἐγκρατὴς 


γὰρ ἦν χειρῶν ἀληθῶς | ὁ ἄνθρωπος: ἀλλὰ προεκαλεῖτο τὸν καλλίνικον εἰς 235r 


τὸ δαπανῆσαι τὸ ἐθέλειν κατὰ τοῦ βασιλέως γελᾶν, καὶ ἦγεν αὑτῷ πρὸς ava- 
Ύκης τὸ πρᾶγμα. ᾿Ἐκεῖνός τε γὰρ ἐμίσει τοῦτον, καθὰ καὶ τοὺς λοιπούς, ὅσοις 
τὸ γένος ἔλαμπε, καὶ αὑτὸς δὲ ἀντέστρεφε τὸ μῖσος πρὸς αὑτὸν οὐ μακρὰν τοῦ 
ἀνάλογον. "Oc γε καὶ ἀνεφθέγγετο δεδιέναι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην μήποτέ τις αὑτῷ 
ἐκ Μεγαλοπόλεως ἐπιπετασθείη ἑξορύξων τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς. Καί ποτε καὶ 
τοιᾶσδε ἔφη φῦναι μητρός, κακολογήσας θυμῷ τὴν τιμίαν ἐκείνην, ἐὰν εἰς 
Κωνσταντινούπολιν ἐπαναστραφείη: ὅθεν καὶ διεδήλου ὡς ἄλλην τινὰ tpa- 


πέσθαι αἱρήσεται καὶ μείζονος κακοῦ ἀνθελέσθαι τι βραχύτερον καὶ τοῦ ζῆν ρ. 429 Β. 


ἐξ ὀφθαλμῶν προέσθαι 6 ἄν τις εἴποι κακόν. 

Οὐκοῦν καὶ μεθώδευε τὸ τοιοῦτον. Καὶ οὐ βαθείᾳ ψυχῆ μεριμνῶν τὰ κατὰ 
πόλιν, ἀνέπειθε τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον εὖ μάλα τεχνικῶς ὡς εὖ ἔχουσι τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
καὶ ὡς περιπεποίηται ἡ πόλις ἄριστα καὶ οὐδὲν αὐτῇ τῶν δεόντων ἐνδεῖ, οὐ 
πύργων ἀσφάλεια, οὐ πετροβόλοι μηχαναί, οὐ τειχῶν ἐπιποίησις, οὗ περι- 
τειχίσματος ἐρυμνότης, οὗ πλῆθος καὶ κάλλος ἁρμάτων, οὐκ ἄλλο οὐδὲ Ev, 
ψευδῆ μὲν γράφων πρὸς τὸ ξαυτῷ μόνῳ συνοῖσον καὶ ἀνεξέλεγκτα, ὅτι μηδὲ 
ἦν τις ὁ εἴτε εἰδὼς ἅπερ ἔγραφεν εἴτε λαλῶν εἴτε λαλεῖν τολμῶν, πείθων δὲ 
ἐκεῖνον οὐκ εὐτυχῶς ἡμῖν. Πεπραγμάτεντο γὰρ θάρρος ἐμβαλεῖν τῷ βασιλεῖ 
περὶ ἡμῶν, ὡς οὐκ ἄν τι κακόν ποθεν πάθοιμεν, ἵνα κεφαλὴ μόνος αὑτὸς ἐφί- 
σταιτο τοῖς ὧδε καὶ μή τινι ἑτέρῳ ἐπιτραπείη τὰ τῇδε, oio περισώσασθαι 
ταῦτα, καὶ οὕτω τῆς ἀρχῆς αὐτόν ποτε παραλυθῆναι καὶ εἰς χεῖρας τῷ 'Avbpo- 
νίκῳ περιτυχεῖν, ὑφ᾽ ὧν καὶ πάλαι ἂν συνετρίβη, εἰ μὴ ὁ σεβαστοκράτωρ 
Μανουὴλ. ἀγαθὰ λαλῶν καὶ μέσος πίπτων γυναίου λόγῳ αὐτὸν περιεσῴζετο, 
οὗ πρὸς γαλήνην ἡμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς εἰς τυφῶνα τὸ πᾶν κυκήσοντα. Καὶ ἐς τοσοῦτον 


81 γυναίου Cfr. Nicet. Choniat. 366, 2. 


6 πρῶτον cod. T.S. em. B. 16 ἀναστραφείη T.B.S. 23 ἁρμάτων cod. T.B.S. 
em. H. οὐδὲν Τ.Β.5. 98 ὧδε cod. 81 γυναικαίου cod. γυναικείου T. B. S. 
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acropolis. There was an encounter there between two of the Latin 
horsemen of the nation of the Prebentzounoi,* who provided a large and 
courageous contingent to follow the Sicilian army, and a larger 
number, more than ten, of our own men. No one was killed, and the 
Latins put up a good fight and escaped death. Again there was a third 
report to the emperor, ‘Thanks to your Majesty's supplications and the 
Imperial good fortune, we have been victorious in the third battle 
- although I cannot say who it was that we had conquered. 

Our commander at first wanted to include reports of these three 
victories in one communication, to save expense and post horses, for 
he kept a tight rein over his outlays. But what incited him to raise 
the victory cry over this matter of expenditure was his wish to make a 
fool of the emperor. The situation itself of necessity controlled 
him, for Andronikos hated him as he did the rest of those who were of 
illustrious families, and.David returned this hatred with an almost 
equal intensity. He used tó declare that every day he lived in fear 
lest someone should come’ flying from the Great City to put out his 
eyes. And once he said that he would be the son of a harlot* if ever 
he returned to Constantinople, shaming in his heart that honourable 
woman his mother. In this way he made it clear that he would prefer 
to be somewhere else, choosing a lesser evil instead of a greater one, 
and preferring any imaginable fate to that of living without sight.* 
57. Such were his actions; and without paying any close attention to 
the situation of the city he persuaded Andronikos most cunningly that 
all was well with us, that the city was being kept conpletely safe, 
and that nothing was lacking that was necessary for it, whether 
protecting towers, machines for hurling stones, walls well built up 
and a circumvallation at full strength, weapons in good order and in 
plentiful supply, or anything else. What he wrote was false, and 
benefited only himself. It could not be tested, because no one knew 
what he was writing, and so none could speak, or dared to speak; and 
so he continued to persuade the emperor of this, to our misfortune. He 
was so concerned to inspire the emperor with confidence that we would 
come to no harm because he needed to remain in sole charge of our 
affairs, and he had to prevent the leadership being given to any one 
else to save the situation. For then he would have been deprived 
of his command and would have fallen into the hands of Andronikos, who 
would have crushed him long. before if the Sebastokrator* Manuel had 
not, in the manner of a woman, intervened and spoken well of him and 
saved him, which did not bring peace to us, but stirred up everything 
into a tempest. 
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περιῆλθε πανούργως τὸν βασιλέα ταῖς τοιαύταις μεθόδοις ὁ δοὺξ οὗτος, ὡς 


καὶ εὐχαριστίαν αὑτῷ γραφῆναι πρὸς τοῦ ἀμειλίκτου καὶ μὴ εἰδότος, οἶμαι, p. 490 D. 


ὅπερ ἐστὶ χάρις. Διὸ καὶ τῇ εὐχαριστίᾳ ὑπεσμύχετό τις καυτήρ. Ηῦχετο γὰρ 
ἡ βασιλικὴ γραφὴ ἐχόμενα τῆς χάριτος οὕτως « γένοιτο δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἑξῆς 
τὴν τοιαύτην εὐχαριστίαν φυλάττεσθαί σοι», αἰνιττομένη ὡς μικρὸν ὅσον 
καὶ ob παραμενεῖ. O καὶ γέγονεν. Ἑάλωσαν γὰρ δι᾽ αὐτὸν ὡς ἐπὶ θανάτῳ ἑκεῖ 
καὶ ἡ τούτου μήτηρ καὶ ὁ ἁδελφός, οὐδὲν αὑτοὶ ἁμαρτόντες. 

Καὶ τοῦτο μὲν μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ εἰς ἐκείνους. Αὐτὸς δὲ τέως ἰσχύων κατὰ τῆς 
ἡμῶν ἀπωλείας καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἑνσκιρρώσας τῇ τοῦ βασιλέως ψυχῆ ὡς αὑταρκεῖ 
οὗτος τὰ ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως, ἴσχυσε πεῖσαι τὰ εἰς ἡμῶν ὄλεθρον. Ἔστειλε μὲν 
γὰρ ὁ βασιλεὺς προμηθικώτερον στρατιὰν ἐπὶ ἀμύνῃ τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, πεποιθὼς 
δὲ οἷς ἐκ τοῦ Δαυῖδ ἀπεπλανᾶτο, παρηγγυήσατο μήτε εἰς τὴν πόλιν αὑτοὺς 
καταδύσεσθαι μήτε μὴν τοῖς πολεμίοις ὁμόσε χωρῆσαι γενομένους ἐν χρῷ 
μάχης, ὡς ἐντεῦθεν ἡμᾶς μέν, μὴ εἰδότας ἐπικουρίαν ἐκ τῶν ἑσταλμένων, 
καραδοκεῖν καὶ ἐκκρέμασθαι τῆς εἰς ἐκείνους ἑλπίδος, αὐτοὺς δὲ ἀναιμωτί 
ζῆν, ἀφοσιουμένους τηνάλλως | τὸ εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐπικουρικόν. Ἦσαν δὲ συχνοὶ 
ἐκεῖνοι, ó τῶν ᾿Ανατολικῶν μέγας δομέστικος Γίδος, ὁ Παλαιολόγος ᾿Ανδρό- 
νικος, ὁ Καμύτζης Μανουήλ, ὁ Χοῦμνος καὶ ἕτεροι. ᾿Επέρρευσε δὲ αὑτοῖς ἐς 


παντελῶς ὕστερον καὶ ὁ τῷ βασιλεῖ πάνυ ἐγγύς, ὁ παρακοιμώμενος Νικη- Ρ. 481 Β. 


φόρος, ὃς γράμμα στείλας πρὸς τὸν δοῦκα Δαυῖδ ἔθετο τρόπον ἄλλον τὰ χείλη 
αὑτοῦ κατ᾽ οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γλῶσσαν ἀφῆκε διέρχεσθαι περὶ γῆν. Ἔφατο 
γὰρ μήτε τὸν οὐρανὸν ἄστροις ἐνευθηνεῖσθαι τοσούτοις μήτε τὴν γῆν ἄμμῳ 
τοσῇδε πλήθειν, ὁπόσος αὑτῷ στρατὸς ἐφέπεται, προσεπιλαλῶν καὶ ὑποδε- 
δοικέναι μή ποτε οἱ Λατῖνοι ἐκπυθόμενοι ὅσην ἰσχὺν περιβέβληται φευξοῦν- 
ται καὶ μενεῖ αὐτὸς κενὸς τοιαύτης ἄγρας. Ἔγραψεν αὐτὸς τοιαῦτα καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἐπιστεύσαμεν' τὸ γὰρ ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ βουλόμενον τῆς ψυχῆς ἕτοιμον ἦν πρὸς 
πειθώ. 

Καὶ οὕτω μὲν τὰ ἐκ τῶν βασιλικῶν ἀποστόλων, ψευδόντων ἡμᾶς. Τὸ δὲ 
πολέμιον ἐπελθόν, τό τε ξηρᾶθεν καὶ τὸ ἐκ θαλάσσης, ἐξηρτύετο κατ᾽ èn- 
στήμην εἰς μάχην. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐκ τῶν δυσμικῶν ἄλλα ἐποίουν καινά τινα κατὰ 
νόμους ἑλεπόλεων, αἷς διὰ τὸ ἐκ μεγέθους δυσμεταχείριστον οὐδὲ ἐνέλαμψέ 
τις ἐνέργεια, οἱ δὲ περὶ τὰ ἑῷα, ἦσαν δὲ μάλιστα ἐκεῖνοι τὸ ναυτικὸν πλῆθος, 
πρὸς τὸ συνηθέστερον ἔβλεπον: καὶ συσκευασάμενοι μηχανὰς πετροβόλους, 
μικρομεγέθεις μὲν πλείονας, ὡς ἐπιβουλεύειν δι᾽ αὐτῶν τοῖς ἐκ τῶν τειχέων 


18 καταδύσεσθαι Hom. Od. 4, 246 15 ἐκκρέμασθαι Cfr. Anth. Pal. IX 411, 4. 
90 ἔθετο τὰ χείλη κατ οὐρανὸν Ps. 72 (73), 9. , 


9 ἑνσκιρώσας cod. 10 ἁφοσιωμένους cod. T.S. em. B. 24 ἐκπειθόμενοι cod. 
ἐκπευθόμενοι T.B.S. em.M. 28 ἑψεύδοντο B. 
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This Doux of ours was so successful in practising his wicked de- 
ceits upon the emperor, that he even received a letter of thanks fron 
this hardened villain. The latter did not, in my belief, know the 
meaning of gratitude; so within the congratulations there lay lurk- 
ing a sting like a branding iron. The imperial letter immediately 
after its expressions of thanks made the wish, ‘It is to be hoped that 
in the future also such thanks may again be reserved for vou, 
implying that this situation might not continue for very long; which 
was what happened, for through the emperor's agency David's mother and 
brother* were taken into custody with the possibility that they might 
be put to death, although they had done no wrong. 

58. This befell them soon afterwards. Meanwhile David remained 
powerful (which proved to be ruinous to us), and this confirmed the 
emperor's belief that he was capable of protecting the city and 
sufficed to persuade him, to our destruction. For the emperor had 
Shown a certain degree of foresight in sending an army to support us, 
but because he put faith in the deceptions of David, he instructed 
them not to enter our city and not to approach the enemy or enter 
into battle with them; so as a result we, not knowing of the help 
which had been sent to us, were left in expectation, hoping for then 
to come, while they lived without bloodshed although they had been 
dedicated, uselessly as it turned out, to our preservation. There 
were many of them: Gidos the Megas Domestikos of the East,* Andronikos 
Palaiologos,* Manuel Kamytzes,* Choumnos* and others, and their number 
was swelled later by the emperor's close associate the Parakoimomenos* 
Nikephoros, who had sent a letter to the Doux David in which (in 
another manner) he set his mouth against the heavens and let his 
tongue walk through the earth.'* He said that the army which followed 
him was more numerous than the stars in the heavens, more abundant 
than the grains of sand upon the earth; and in addition he claimed 
that he was afraid that the Latins, fearing the extent of the forces 
which accompanied him, would flee, so that he would be left deprived 
of his prey. Such was the sense of his letter, and we put faith in 
him; for the hearts that long for rescue are easily persuaded. 

59. This then was what came from the imperial envoys, deceiving us. 
And the enemy made his approach by land and by sea, and prepared for 
battle with professional skill. Those on the western side* introduced 
novelties in the form of new kinds of siege engine, which did not have 
any very brilliant effect because of their cumbrous size, while those 
on the east, consisting principally of nen from the fleet, 
concentrated on more traditional methods. They had prepared machines 
for hurling stones, most of them of small size, to attack those of our 
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πολεμοῦσιν ἡμεδαποῖς, δύο δὲ μείζονας, ὧν θατέρα σεισμοῦ θυγάτηρ, τολ- 
μήσαντα φάναι, ἐντεινάμενοι δὲ καὶ τοὺς τὴν εὐεπιβούλευτον τάφρον συρφε- 
τοῦ πλήσοντας καὶ τὸ περίτειχος δὲ κατασεῖσαι δεινοὺς καὶ τῷ τείχει προσβα- 
λεῖν καὶ διορύξαι αὑτὸ εἰς κατάπτωσιν, ἐγίνοντο τῶν ἔργων εἰς ὅσον κραταιὸν 
καὶ ἀκάθεκτοι κατειργάζοντο. Καὶ προέτρεχον αὑτοῖς πάντων συχνοὶ ἀκρο- 
βολισμοί. Πρὸς δείλην γὰρ κατασχόντες τὰς ναῦς, εἰς αὔριον ἕωθεν μάχης 
κρατερᾶς ἐνήρξαντο. Καὶ τὸ μὲν δυσμικὸν ἅπαν ἕως καὶ εἰς ὅλον τὸ κύκλῳ 
τῆς ἀκροπόλεως, κατὰ σχῆμα γάρ ti δρεπάνου ἐκ θαλάσσης ἕως καὶ τῶν ἐκεῖσε 
πυλῶν περιήγετο πυργηροῦν, οὐχ οὕτω πράγματα ἡμῖν παρεῖχεν οὔτε τραύ- 
pata ἐνέτριβε, τὸ δὲ 25 ἀνατολῆς ἐθηριοῦτο. Ἦν δὲ μάχης ἐλεύθερον τὸ πα- 
ράλιον ὅλον, τὸ μὲν ὅτι ψιλὰ θαλασσίου ὕδατος ἦν τὰ πρὸς τῷ τείχει διὰ τὸν 
καὶρὸν θερινὸν ὄντα καὶ μὴ πληθύοντα τὴν θάλασσαν μέχρι καὶ ἐς αὐτὸν tet- 
χισμόν, ὡς ἐντεῦθεν ἐξ ἀσυμμέτρου τοῖς ἐκ τῶν παραλίων τειχέων καὶ τοῖς 
ἐκ θαλάττης εἶναι τὴν μάχην, τὸ δ᾽ ὅτι, δαήμονες ὄντες ἐκεῖνοι μάχης, περὶ 
τὸ πονοῦν μᾶλλον τῆς πόλεως ἐμελέτησαν ἑντήκειν πληγάς. Ἐκεῖθεν γὰρ 
διέγνων δύνασθαι ἂν βλάψαι ἡμᾶς, ὡς καὶ προσεδρεύειν εὖ μάλα δυνάμενοι 
διὰ τὸ τοῦ αἰγιαλοῦ ἀγχιβαθὲς καὶ οὕτως εὐλίμενον, καὶ ὅτι καὶ τὸ τεῖχος οὐκ 
ἀπονήρως εἶχεν ἐκεῖσε, ἀτέχνως τε τὴν ἀρχὴν συσταθὲν καὶ οὐκ εὖ συμπαγὲν 
καὶ μηδὲ μεμελημένον ἄρτι τῷ καλῷ στρατηγῷ. | ᾿Εῴκει γὰρ ἰατρῷ παρακο- 
20 λουθοῦντι σώματι πονοῦντι μέν, οἴῳ δὲ μὴ φιλεῖσθαι ὡς ἀναποιηθῆναι πρὸς 
ὑγίειαν, κἀντεῦθεν ἀμελοῦντι τὸ νοσοῦν ἀνακομίσασθαι. Καὶ οὐκ ἔστι διαπι- 
στῆσαι τοὺς εὖ κατεγνωκότας τὸ πρᾶγμα ὡς πάνυ τι βραχὺ προδότου τοῦ κυρίως 
διενεγκεῖν ὁ Δαυῖδ φαίνεται καθ᾽ ἡμῶν, el μή τις ἄρα θερμότερον ἐπιβάλλων 
ὡς Ev τινι πλάστιγγι παρισάζοι ἐκεῖνον εἰς προδότην αὐτόχρημα. Δίχα yap 
συνθεσιῶν ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς καὶ μηνύσεων γνωρίμων, ἃ δὴ καὶ αὐτὰ πολλοὶ κατη- 
γοροῦσιν ἐκείνου, τἆλλα πάντα προδοτικῶς εἶχεν ὁ ἁνήρ. Καὶ κοινὸν αὐτῷ τε 
καὶ τῷ κατὰ σπουδὴν φανερὰν ἄλλως προδότῃ τὸ τοῦ κοινοῦ μὲν ὑπερορᾶν 
περιφρονητικῶς, ἑαυτῷ δὲ μόνῳ χαρίζεσθαι, καὶ προτίθεσθαι πάντας μὲν 
ἀπιέναι, περιεῖναι δὲ μόνα τὰ κατ αὐτόν. Ἐμέμφοντο οἱ στρατιωτικοὶ ὅτι 
τὰ πετροβόλα ἐν ἡμῖν ὄργανα οὐκ εὐχρήστως εἶχον, ὡς ἀντιφερίζειν πρὸς τὰ 
τῶν ἀντιμάχων. Ὁ δὲ ἀφεὶς κατορθοῦν τὸ ψεγόμενον « xal τί ποιήσω;», ἔλεγε 
καὶ ἠρκεῖτο εἰπεῖν τοσοῦτον ὁ κομψὸς πυθαγοριστής, δοκῶν μὲν ἱερὸν εἶναι 
σιγῆς διὰ τὸ ἐχεμυθεῖν τὰ πλείω, ἄλλως δὲ κατὰ τοὺς λοχῶντας πνίγων τὴν 
λαλιὰν ἄνθρωπος, ἐπέχων καὶ τὰ ἐς πονηρίαν ἁδιόρατος καὶ τό γε κρυψίνουν 
πολυβενθής. “Hxovev ὡς τὸ περίτειχος καταλαμβάνεται διὰ τὸ ἀνεχύρως 
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9 πυργηροῦν: cfr. πυργηροῦμαι Eust. op. 37, 34; 94, 36; 132,6; 183,24. Reg. 65, 
14; 107, 77. 82-88 ἱερὸν σιγῆς Cfr. Pyth. 14, 4 (Vors. 1 97, 33). Eust. op. 95, 17; 259,92. 
88 ἐχεμυθεῖν Eust. op. 89, 81. 
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men who were fighting on the walls, and two larger ones, one of which 
was called, in a bold phrase, 'daughter of the earthquake'; and they 
appointed some men to fill the fosse, which was an obvious point of 
attack, with rubble, and others who knew how to overthrow the outer 
wall and how to attack and undermine the main wall and bring it down. 
These set about their labours with the greatest energy and could not 
be held back from their work; and ahead of them there came frequent 
showers of missiles from all the rest. 

In the late afternoon they beached their ships, and the next 

morning they commenced the assault vigorously. All along the western 
side, including the whole circuit of the acropolis, (for they covered 
an area in the form of a sickle stretching from the sea to the gate* 
there), they caused us no great trouble and did us no great damage, 
but the fighting on the east was savage. The whole of the city next 
to the sea* was free from fighting. This was, in the first place, 
because it was summer, and the waters of the sea did not reach the 
wall, so there was no depth of water close to the fortifications; as a 
result, those on the sea walls and those who were approaching fron the 
sea were not fighting on equal terms. Secondly, our enemies were 
experienced in warfare, and took care to pour in their blows with 
greater force at the part of the city which was suffering most. They 
realised that they could do us harn from that direction, and that they 
could conduct à successful siege there because there was deep water 
near the shore and ships could easily be brought in close at that 
point; and the wall was not free from defects, having been construct- 
ed unskilfully in the beginning, and lacking strength and solidity, 
and in recent times not well maintained by our noble commander.* 
60. David indeed resembled a physician in attendance upon ἃ patient 
who is sick but whom he does not wish to restore to health, so that he 
makes no effort to cure the disease. No one who had any knowledge of 
the situation can fail to be convinced that David seens to have 
behaved very much in the manner of a traitor in relation to us 
except perhaps for those who feel more strongly, and after weighing up 
the evidence would have no reservations at all about classing him as a 
traitor. For apart from the formal agreements and well known public 
statements of which many accuse him, the man behaved like a traitor in 
all other respects. Like a man who is an open traitor he neglected 
and despised the common good and looked only to his own welfare; and 
he proposed that everyone else should be lost, and only his own 
interests should continue to be considered. 

The soldiers complained that our machines for hurling stones were 
not satisfactory because they did not have the range to reach the 
enemy, but he Bade no attempt to correct the fault, saying, ‘What can 
I do about it?' This seened a sufficient reply to this elegant 
Pythagorean,* who was giving the impression of being a shrine of 
silence through ‘holding his peace' for the most part; and besides 
this, he kept a check upon his utterances towards those who were lying 
in ambush to catch him, and so he remained inscrutable in his wicked- 
ness and deep in his dissemblings. When he heard that the wall of 
circumvallation was in danger of being taken because of its unsound 
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ἔχειν καὶ παρέπεμπεν αὐτὸ ταῖς µητράσι τῶν πολεμίων παραβύειν, ἔνθα alo- 
χρορρήμων εἶποι ἂν ἁνήρ. Ἐπιλειπόντων ὀϊστῶν τοῖς ἐπὶ τῶν τειχέων, ἣν 
βελῶν ζήτησις. Ὁ δὲ καὶ ποῦ ἂν αὐτοὺς εὕροι ὑπετονθόρυζε καὶ ἐδίδου µη- 
δὲν καὶ fj πόλις ἔκαμνεν. ᾿Εκλᾶτο μηχανὴ καὶ ἦν ἀναγκαία ἐπιποιηθῆναι καὶ 
5 ἐζητεῖτο ξύλον' «καὶ ποῦ ἂν εἴη αὐτό;» παρελάλει. Ἐμάνθανέ τις ἄλλο τι 
ἐνδεῖν τῶν δεόντων καὶ ἑλάλει' καὶ ἦν τηνικαῦτα ὁ κατὰ παροιμίαν Σιγηλὸς 
ἤρως εὑρυβόας xai ἠπειλεῖτο κατὰ πληγῶν, κατὰ κεφαλῆς, κατὰ ὀμμάτων, 
κατὰ σκολοπισμοῦ, εἰ μὴ παύσοιντο λαλεῖν οἱ τοιοῦτοι, διομνύμενος εἰς ni- 
στιν σταθερᾶς ἀπειλῆς βασιλικὴν κεφαλήν. Τῶν τις δὲ οὐ πάνυ τοῦ δήμου καὶ 
40 κατεάγη τῆς κεφαλῆς, τὰ περὶ τὸ πρόσωπον ῥάβδῳ πληγείς, ὅτι τὰ στρατηγικὰ 
φαύλως ἐνεργούμενα κατεμέμψατο. Καὶ τῶν βλεπόντων οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ γογγύσαι 
τετόλμηκε. Στρατιῶται δὲ παρρησιαζόμενοι καὶ ὀρθὰ λαλοῦντες Ev μόνον 
πρὸς τοῦ ἁτόπου ἤκουον, ὡς ὅτι, κατατόπια εἱληχότες, ἐκεῖσε καὶ μόνον no- 
νεῖσθαι ἀνάγκην ἔχουσι, πλέον δέ τι μὴ περιεργάζεσθαι, εἰ μὴ κακὰ αἱροῖντο 
45 πείσεσθαι. Σῖτον ἐπαρκέσειν τῇ πόλει ὀφείλων, ὁ δ᾽ ἐς τοσοῦτον ἀπημέλησεν, 
ὡς ἑαυτῷ μὲν λαβῇ τοῦ τοιούτου καλοῦ πλοῦτον παχὺν περιθέσθαι, οὗ τί ὁ 
ἄθλιος ἁπώνατο ; τῇ δὲ πόλει ἐγκαταστῆσαι λιμόν, ὡς, εἰ μὴ ταχὺ κατέσπασεν 

ὁ τῶν πολεμίων σίδηρος, ἀλλήλους ἂν κινδυνεῦσαι καταφαγεῖν. 
Γέγονε καὶ λειπανδρίας τῇ πόλει ταύτῃ αἴτιος. Πληρώσας γὰρ àv πολλοῖς 
20 τὰς χεῖρας ὧν οὐκ ἐχρῆν, ἀφίει τοὺς ἐθέλοντας λειποτακτεῖν καὶ φεύγειν τὴν 


p. 484 B. 
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ζεσθαι ἀπετέλουν καὶ τι χεῖρον. Μισθαρνοῦντες γὰρ τῶν δημοτικῶν, ὅσοι 
δεξιοὶ τὰς χεῖρας καὶ βριαροὶ ῥάβδον τε κατενεγκεῖν καὶ λίθον μακρὰν ἀφεῖ- 
ναι καὶ μηχανὴν διαχειρίσασθαι καὶ τόξου νευρὰν ἐντεῖναι καὶ βαλεῖν, ἐξε- 
25 χώρουν τῆς πατρίδος καὶ αὐτὴν μὲν ἀπεστέρουν οὕτως ἁμυντήρων, ἑαυτοῖς 
δὲ ὅσα καὶ στρατηγοῖς ἔπειθον τοιοῦτον ἀκολουθεῖν στρατόν, δώροις πεί- 
θοντες. Κἄν τις αὑτῷ ὑπηγόρευσε, καὶ μάλιστά γε ἡμεῖς οἱ μὴ πάνυ τι δεδιό- 
τες, ὡς οὐκ ἀγαθὸν τῇ πόλει τὸ οὕτω γενέσθαι, GAA’ ἐνταῦθα οὐκ ἦν φορητὸς 
ὁ ἀνήρ, σχετλιάζων καὶ δυσανασχετῶν εἰ μεμφθείη ὡς περιιδὼν γενομένην 
80 οὕτω τὴν πόλιν κένανδρον. 

Τὸ δὲ δὴ κορυφαῖον ἐν τοῖς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς τούτοις κακοῖς καὶ ἡ τοῦ ἀναγκαιο- 
τάτου ὕδατος ἔκλειψις ἦν. Ὡς γὰρ ἡ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως δεξαμενὴ ἀργῶς ἐκ µα- 
κροῦ εἶχε καὶ ἐχρῆν ἀναποιηθῆναι αὑτὴν ἐκθεραπευθεῖσαν ἔνθα χρόνῳ κατα- 
πεπόνητο, ἐγίνετο τοῦτο μόλις μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν. Καί τις τῶν τῆς στρατιᾶς, οὐκ 

85 ἀφανής, Λέων ἦν ἐκεῖνος ὁ Μαζιδᾶς, ἀποδεξάμενος τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ ἐπαινέσας, 


6-7 Σιγηλὸς ἥρως. Cfr. Eust. ορ. 259, 93, (Schol. ad Od. 24, 465 (p. 1967, 36) Str. 
p. 404. Alciphr. Ep. 3, 58 ec pv Liban. Decl. 43, 74. H. Cfr. etiam Eust op. 318, 53. 
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condition, he expressed the most obscene wish imaginable, that they 
should send it to the enemy, to stuff their mothers with. When the 
defenders on the walls ran short of arrows and sought for more 
ammunition, he muttered ‘Where can I find then?' and provided none, 
while the city suffered. A siege machine broke and had to be 
repaired, and there was a request for timber. ‘Where would one find 
that?' was his contribution. If anyone found that anything else 
needful was lacking and told him of it, then this man of silence* 
became a voice to be heard afar, and he threatened beatings, 
decapitations, blindings and impalements if they did not cease their 
chattering, swearing by the head of the emperor to give his oaths 
greater weight. one man indeed, who was by no means a commoner, had 
his head broken after being struck about the face with a staff, 
because he complained about the unsatisfactory manner in which the 
defence was being conducted; and none of the onlookers dared to say a 
word. The soldiers, although they were accustomed to frank and open 
speech, heard only one thing from this extraordinary man: that when 
they had been assigned to a position, they must confine their 
exertions to that point alone and pay no attention to events 
elsewhere, unless they wished to suffer for it. It was also his duty 
to secure provisions for the city, but he paid no attention to this, 
except that he managed to endow himself with a rich supply of this 
benefit (but what profit did the wretch gain from it?) while he 
ensured starvation for Thessaloniki, so that if the enemy's steel had 
not quickly brought them down, the citizens would have been in danger 
of devouring one another. 

61. In this way he was responsible for some desertions from the city. 
After filling his own hands in so many ways with what did not belong 
to him, be allowed those who wished to do so to leave their posts and 
flee from their country wherever they wished. And the wealthiest of 
them, in procuring their safety in this way, were responsible for 
something worse. When they left, they hired some of the common people 
- those who had manual skills and were strong enough to wield a spear 
or to hurl a stone for a long distance, to work a siege machine or to 
string and shoot a bow - and so they deprived their native land of its 
defenders, while persuading this 'arny' to follow them like generals, 
after winning them with gifts. And if anyone, particularly ourself 
since we had no fear, suggested that this was not a good policy for 
the city, then David would lose control of himself, complaining 
indignantly if any dissatisfaction was shown with his policy of 
allowing the city to be emptied of men in this manner. 

62. But the crown of the sufferings which affected us was the lack of 
that utter necessity, water. The cistern on the acropolis had long 
been out of use, and it had to. be brought back into service by being 
repaired where it had been damaged in the course of time. This was 
achieved, although with difficulty. Then a member of the defending 
force, Leo Mazidas, a man of some eminence, who had been in favour of 
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παρεκάλεσε τὸν Δαυῖδ ἡμέρας τριβῆναί τινας μετὰ τὸ ἔργον, ἵνα στεγανωθὲν 
τὸ ἀγγεῖον ἔχη φυλάττειν τὸ πιστευθὲν ὕδωρ ἀσφαλῶς διὰ τὸ μηδὲ ἀνάγκην 
τέως ἐπιτεθεῖσθαί τινα, οἷα τῶν πολεμίων οὕπω ἐπικειμένων, ἀλλὰ πορρωτέρω 
που διεστώτων. Καὶ ἤρεσεν ὁ λόγος τῷ Δαυῖδ, ὅσα γε δόξαι. "Ανεμος δὲ ἆφαρ- 
5 πάσας τὸν τοῦ Μαζιδᾶ λόγον ἀπήγαγε καὶ λήθῃ καταχώσας τὸ τοῦ Δαυῖδ p. 486 D. 
φρονοῦν ἀνέφυσε βλάστην, ἀδρυνθεῖσαν εἰς πρέμνον μεγάλου κακοῦ. Οὔπω 
γὰρ ἦν ὀψία δείλη καὶ τὸ Χορταῆθεν ὕδωρ, ἀπολυθὲν θέειν κατὰ τοῦ σκεύους 
ἐλεύθερον, κατηγόρει τὸν δρόμον τῷ κελαρισμῷ. Καὶ ὁ Μαζιδᾶς παροδεύειν 
τυχὼν καὶ ἀκούσας ὃ ἐγίνετο, τρέχει σπεύδων ἐπὶ τὸν Δαυῖδ καὶ ἀναμιμνήσκει 
10 προενεγκὼν ἃ εἶπε. Καὶ ὁ Δαυῖδ, ἀγανακτῆσαι σκηψάμενος, προυβάλετο λα- 
θέσθαι. ᾿Ακούσας δὲ δεῖν ἐπισχεθῆναι τὸ ὕδωρ, ὡς ἐγχωροῦν γενέσθαι καὶ 
εἰσαῦθις τὸ καλόν, ἀπηνήνατο, ἐπιτάξας ἀφίεσθαι ῥέειν τὸ ὕδωρ. Καὶ τοίνυν 
αὐτὸ μὲν εἰσέρρεεν, ἡ δεξαμενὴ δὲ ἐξέπεμπεν 8 ἐδέχετο, ἀναλυθείσης τῆς 
προσφάτου ἐπιποιήσεως οἷς τὸ ὕδωρ ἀπαλεῖψαν τὴν ὑγρὰν παρέσυρε τίτανον. 
15 Καὶ οὐ πολλαὶ ἡμέραι ᾧχοντο καὶ ἦν τὸ ἀγγεῖον κενόν. "Ὅθεν συνεξεκενώ- 
θησαν ἡμῖν ἅπασαι αἱ ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκροπόλει ἑλπίδες καὶ οὐκέτι οὐδεὶς ἀνέβλεπεν 
εἰς αὐτήν. Καὶ ἡμεῖς οὖν συσκευασάμενοι ἐκεῖσε καταντήσειν, εἴπερ βία, 
καὶ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα συγκομισάμενοι, ἐπεὶ μάθοιμεν ἀπολωλέναι τὸ ὕδωρ, συγκα- 
τερρύημεν τὸ εὔελπι καὶ διανείµαντες ἐκεῖ τὴν συγκομιδὴν μόνου τοῦ δειλιᾶν 
20 καὶ εὔχεσθαι κατέστημεν. 

Τίς ἂν δὴ ἀπαγάγοι τὰ τοιαῦτα τοῦ κατὰ προδοσίαν συγγενικοῦ ; Εἰ γὰρ 
καὶ μηδαμοῦ ἐνταῦθα συνθήκη πρὸς πολεμίους, θετέον γὰρ οὕτω, οὐδὲ ἀρέ- 
σκεια ἐπὶ δώροις φειδοῖ τοῦ ἐμπελάσαι τόν τε ἀδελφὸν τήν τε μητέρα τοῖς τοῦ p. 437 B. 
᾿Ανδρονίκου ἀφύκτοις λίνοις, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ δὴ τὸ ἄκρως | ἀμελεῖν καὶ παρὰ 237r 

25 φαῦλον τὴν τοσαύτην πόλιν τίθεσθαι καὶ τὸν ἐν αὑτῇ πάντα λαὸν καί που καὶ 
εὔχεσθαι τὸν στρατηγὸν ἐπιτμηθῆναι τὸν τῆς ἁλώσεως χρόνον, εἶ πως èx- 
φυγὼν τὸ τοῦ βασιλέως πρόσωπον ἐς κόρακας πτερύξεται, συγγενὲς ἂν εἴη 
μάλα τῷ προδιδόναι, καί που καὶ χεῖρον, ὡς ἄν τις τοῦ λαλεῖν τεχνίτης ἐπα- 
γωνίσαιτο. Καὶ ὁ λογίζεσθαι συνετὸς ταυτίζοι γοῦν ταῦτ᾽ ἂν κατὰ τὸ σύστοι- 

80 yov. Οὕτω καὶ οἰακοστρόφος νεὼς ob κατὰ κυρείαν ἀλλὰ μισθοῦ εἰ τῷ 
κεφαλαιωσαμένῳ τὴν ναῦν ἐγκοτοίη ἐς ὅσον οὐκ ἔστι πλέον ἐπιτεῖναι, napa- 
μένει μέν ποτε κινδυνευούσῃ, λαλεῖ δὲ ἀσυντελῆ καὶ πράττει οὐκ ἀρρᾳθύμως 
καὶ τὴν τέχνην εἰς τὸ πᾶν συστείλας ἀφίησι τὸ σκάφος προσαραχθῆναι σκο- 
πέλῳ καὶ κατὰ βυθοῦ δῦναι αὐτῷ φόρτῳ καὶ ἀνδράσιν. Οὕτω καὶ φύλαξ τε- 


85 λεσφόρου ἀμπέλου, καθάπαξ ἁποστυγῶν τὸν δεσπότην κατὰ μῖσος τέλειον, 


οι 
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this matter and approved it, advised David to allow a few days to pass 
after the work was finished, so that the coating of the basin might be 
dry and capable of safely retaining the water which was entrusted to 
it; there was no need to fill it at the moment, he said, because the 
enemy had not yet begun their attack and were still a long way away. 
David to all appearances approved of the advice, but the wind snatched 
away Mazidas's words, burying David's remembrance of then, and this 
germinated into the root of a great catastrophe. 

Before the afternoon was far advanced, the water from Mount 
Chortaites,* which had been allowed to run freely into the systen, 
announced its passage with a rushing sound. Mazidas happened to be 
passing by, and when he heard what was happening, he ran in haste to 
David and reminded him of what he had said. David pretended to be 
displeased and pleaded forgetfulness; but when he heard that the flow 
of water would have to be stopped, to allow the work to be made good 
again, he refused to do this, and ordered that the water should be 
allowed to continue flowing. So it flowed in, and the reservoir sent 
forth that which it received as the recent repairs collapsed where the 
water soaked into the damp lime-plaster and washed it away; and within 
a few days the basin was empty. Because of this all the confidence 
which we had placed in the acropolis evaporated, and no one counted on 
it any longer. We had prepared ourselves to withdraw there, if forced 
to do so, and had brought together a stock of necessities. But when 
we learned that the water was lost, our hopes vanished also; we shared 
out the supplies which we had gathered there, and could do nothing 
except tremble and pray. 

Who could argue that such deeds were not close to treachery? 
There may have been no actual agreement made with the enemy - this at 
any rate we must accept - and no complaisance inspired by gifts, for 
he would have feared that his brother and his mother might fall into 
the inescapable nets of Andronikos. But the fact that he showed no 
sign whatsoever of caring for us, and had so little regard for so 
great a city and all the people within it, and that even as its 
commander he longed for the time before its capture to be shortened, 
as if he would then escape the emperor's visage and fly to the devil* 
- all this is very near to a deliberate betrayal; a true craftsman 
with words might even argue that it was much worse. Anyone capable of 
logical thinking would arrive at the same conclusion, after noting all 
the correspondences. So when the helmsman of a ship is not its owner 
but only a hired member of the crew, and bears a grudge of the 
greatest kind imaginable against the owner of the vessel, he will 
indeed remain on board when it runs into danger, but will make no 
useful suggestions and will show no readiness to act; and he will hide 
his abilities, and will let his ship dash itself against a rock and 
sink into the depths together with its cargo and its crew. In the 
same way the guardian of a fruitful vineyard, who loathes his master 
with a complete and perfect hatred, may not actually lay hands upon 
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βοτρύων μὲν ἴσως ἅπτεται εἰς οὐδέν, συχνὰ δὲ πῇ μὲν κάτω περιοδεύει, πῇ δὲ 
τοῦ σκοπευτηρίου γίνεται, καὶ ὧδε καὶ ἐκεῖ περιβλεπόμενος φαντάζει ἐπιμέ- 
λειαν, ὁρῶν δὲ τὴν τοῦ φραγμοῦ σύμπηξιν καὶ τὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τάφρον ἐπιβου- 
λευσάμενά ποθεν οὐκ ἀποκωλύει, ἀλλ᾽ οἷα καὶ ἀπονυστάζων διάκειται, ἀνύων 
μὲν οὕτω τὸ κατὰ τοῦ κτησαμένου τὴν ἄμπελον βλάβος, μελετῶν δὲ ὁμεῖσθαι 


τοῖς αἰτιωμένοις ὡς οὔτε φεύγοι τοῦ ἀμπελῶνος οὔτε κεκλόφοι οὔτ᾽ ἀποδοίη, p. 488 D. 


ἀφιεὶς δὲ τὸ οὐδὲ μὴν ἀμελήσοι. 6 τὴν ἄμπελον ἀπηχρείωσε. Ταῦτα δὴ τὰ καὶ 
τῷ Δαυῖδ ἐμφαινόμενα, δι᾽ ὧν οὐ μόνον ὁ ᾿Ανδρόνικος ψέγοιτ᾽ ἂν, δύσνουν 
ἑαυτῷ ἄνδρα καὶ βαθὺν πονηρεύσασθαι τηλικούτοις ἐπιστήσας πράγμασιν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ Δαυῖδ ἀπελέγχοιτο μὴ ἂν ἔχειν διεκφυγεῖν γραφὴν τοῦ προδοῦναι. 
᾿Ανακεφαλαιώσασθαι γὰρ τὸ ἐπιχειρηθέν, οὔτε κυβερνήτης καραδοκῶν, εἴπερ 
ὁρμισθείη, ἀποβαλέσθαι τὴν κεφαλὴν κατὰ τὸν δυστυχῆ σωτῆρα τοῦ Ξέρξου, 
ὀκνήσοι ἂν ῥαχίαις φθάσας προσαράξαι τὸ σκάφος, κύμασιν ἐκδούς, εἴ πως 
ἐκκολυμβήσας μόνος περιγενήσεται, καὶ ἀμπελῶνος δὲ φύλακα δαπανᾶν μὲν 
τὸ πιστευθὲν οὐκ εἰδότα, χόλῳ δὲ τῷ κατὰ τοῦ δεσπότου ἀφιέντα κλέπτεσθαι 
καὶ θηρίοις βλάπτεσθαι, οὐκ ἂν νοσφιζοίµην λέγειν προδοῦναι τὴν ἄμπελον. 

N οἷον κακόν, ὦ ᾿Ανδρόνικε, μεγίστοις ἔργοις καὶ κίνδυνον δεινότατον 
ἐπισυρομένοις, εἶπερ ἀμεληθεῖεν, ἕνα τινὰ μόνον εἰς αὐτοκράτορα κεφᾳλὴν 
ἐφιστᾶν, καὶ αὑτὸν δὲ οὔτε λίαν ἐπιστήμονα τοῦ δρᾶν καὶ ὕποπτον δέ. Ὦ ἘἜπι- 
μηθεῦ βασιλικέ, οἷον ἡμᾶς διέθου κακόν. Ὦ ἁλυσιτελὴς ὑστεροβουλία, ὦ 
δυσανακλήτου καλοῦ ἀκίχητα ἐπιδίωξις. Ὦ εἰκαῖος ἐκεῖνος μετάμελος. Οὐκ 
ἔσχε γὰρ εἰς τέλος τὰ τοῦ Aavid οὐδὲ τὸν βασιλέα λαθεῖν. Διὸ καὶ ἐξέστειλε 
μὲν ἐκεῖνος τὸν εἰς μνήμην ἤδη γραφικὴν ἀποτεθειμένον παρακοιμώμενον οὗ 


μόνον ἐπὶ ἁμύνῃ τῆς πόλεως, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὡς ἄν, φασίν, ὑπελθὼν δεξιῶς ἀμύνηται p. 489 D. 


τὸν ἀπατεῶνα Δαυῖδ εἰς ὄλεθρον: ἤδη γὰρ κατέγνω τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ ὁ βασιλεὺς 


ὀψιμαθέστερον οἷα βυσσοδομεύων ἦν. Ἐκρήτιζε δὲ ἄρα πρὸς | Κρῆτα ἐκεῖνος 237v 


καὶ τὸν ὕπουλον "Apyov τὸν Δαυῖδ, ἀνυστάκτοις ta γε εἰς πονηρίαν ὄμμασι 
βλέποντα, οὐκ ἔσχεν ἀψοφητὶ δι᾽ Ἑρμοῦ ἐκείνου εὐπτέρου βαλεῖν καὶ kata- 
βαλεῖν, ἀλλὰ προαισθόμενος ὁ Δαυΐδ, φθάνει ἐπιτεμὼν τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ ἡμετέ- 
ρου κακοῦ ὡς εἰς καλὸν ἑαυτῷ καὶ οἷον ὑποδὺς βυθὸν κατὰ λάρον, ὃς ὑπο- 
πτήξας ἁλιαίετον βυθισθείη, ἐξέφυγε τὸν ἀγκυλοχείλην ᾿Ανδρόνικον ᾿Ανδρό- 
νικος ἀποβὰς αὐτὸς κατ᾽ ἐκείνου τοῦ γαμψώνυχος. 'Εσπέρας γὰρ ἦλθεν ὁ za- 
ρακοιμώμενος καὶ abptov ἕωθεν ἀπολώλαμεν, διοικονοµησαμένου τοῦ Aavid 
μήτ᾽ ἔνδον ἰδεῖν ὃν ἑδεδίει, μήτε μὴν ἔξωθεν ἐπικουρίαν γενέσθαι ἡμῖν ἐπὶ 


19 Ξέρξου Ἠετοά. 8, 118. Ἡ. 51 ἀκίχητα Hom. ΙΙ. 17, 75. H. Eust. ορ. 226, 8. 
Aelian. n.a. 4, 52. 90 ἐκρήτιζε Eust. Schol. p. 313, 46. Paroemiogr. D VII, 65 (1,297), 
M VII 35 (II, 205), Ap. XIV 98 (II, 628). 27 "Apyov. Cfr. Eust. op. 73, 56. 328, 20. | dvv- 
στάκτοις Cfr. Theod. Stud. p. 200,2. 81 ἁλιαίετον Aristot. 620a, 8 | ἀγκυλοχείλην Hom. 
Od. 19, 538; Il. 16, 428. Schol. 1068, 50. 
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the vines, and may in fact go down to inspect them frequently, and may 
sometimes go to his look-out and gaze this way and that, to give an 
impression of diligence. But when he sees that someone is making an 
attempt upon the surrounding fence or the ditch near it, he does not 
do anything to prevent him, but stays dozing. Thus he achieves damage 
to the master's vineyard, and he plans to swear to those who make 
accusations against him that he never left the vineyard, and that he 
stole nothing and gave nothing away; but he does not mention his 
neglectfulness, which ruined the vineyard. 

This is what appears to have happened in the case of David, and 
Andronikos is not the only one to be blamed because he appointed to 
such an important post a man who was ill-disposed towards him and 
steeped in wickedness; David himself must stand convicted, and will be 
unable to escape the charge of treachery. To sum up what I have been 
attempting to say, a steersman who expects that if he reaches harbour 
safely he will be punished with death, like the unfortunate saviour of 
Xerxes,* will not hesitate to dash his vessel against the rocks and 
abandon it to the mercy of the waves, if he believes that he himself 
can escape by swimming; and as for the guardian of a vineyard who, 
although he does not know how he himself can squander the property 
entrusted to his care, nevertheless because of the spite which he 
feels towards his master allows it to be plundered and harmed by wild 
beasts, I would not flinch from saying that he has betrayed the 
vineyard. 

63. O Andronikos! What a mistake it was to appoint one nan alone, 
and he a man who had little experience and whose loyalty was suspect, 
as sole commander in an undertaking of such importance, when the 
danger which would result if things were not handled carefully was 
so great! oO thou imperial Epimetheus,* what a disaster you arranged 
for us! How unprofitable were your afterthoughts, how vain your 
pursuit* of that benefit which is now so hard to restore again, how 
useless your repentance! In the end even the emperor could not be 
blind to the actions of David. And so he sent forth the 
Parakoimomenos* of whom mention has already been made in our writing, 
not only to defend the city but also, as it is said, to beguile the 
deceiver David cleverly and to repay him with destruction; for the 
emperor had realised at last the depth of the man's secret 
wickedness. But one Kretan was a match for another,* and he was not 
able by means of the winged Hermes to shoot in silence this deceitful 
Argos* who was ever watchful with his eyes open to any wickedness; and 
David, realising in advance what was happening, anticipated the hour 
of our destruction to his own advantage, and sinking into the depths 
in the manner of the gull which submerges itself in fear of the sea- 
eagle, he escaped the hooked beak of Andronikos and himself became a 
“victor over nen'* in opposition to his crooked-taloned opponent. For 
the Parakoimomenos arrived one evening and the next morning we went to 
our ruin. David had so arranged matters that he avoided seeing the 
Ban whom he feared appearing inside the city; and he had ensured that 
no help could come from outside to preserve the rest of us but to harm 
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σωτηρίᾳ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων, βλάβη δὲ αὑτοῦ, ἣν ἔπαθεν ἄν, σεσωσμένης τῆς πό- 
λεως. Οὕτως ὁ Δαυΐδ, κυνηγετούμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου, ἐμηχανᾶτο μὴ 
πεσεῖν ὑπὸ ἄγραν ἐκείνῳ, παρ᾽ οὐδὲν μὴ ὅτι γε τὴν καλὴν Θεσσαλονίκην, εἰ 
μόνον περισωθείη αὐτός, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸν πάντα κόσμον τιθέμενος. 

5 Οὐκοῦν ἡμέραι συχναί, αἱ μὲν πρὸ τοῦ σφοδροῦ πολέμου, αἱ δὲ κατὰ τὴν 
τούτου ἀκμήν, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐκεῖνον εἶδεν οὔτε ἐν ὅπλοις δεινοῖς δύναντα οὔτε 
ἵππου εὐγενοῦς ἐπιβάντα, ἡμίονος δὲ ὤχει αὐτὸν ἀπὸ βράκας καὶ πεδίλων p. 440 B. 
νεωτερικῶν. Ἔσκεπε δὲ καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἱβηρικώτερον ἔκφυλος πῖλος ἐρυ- 
θρός' βάρβαροι ἐκεῖνον καὶ τεχνῶνται καὶ καλοῦσιν ἡ φιλοῦσι, πολύπτυχον 

40 μὲν καὶ οὕτω συνεσταλμένον κάτω τὴν λοιπὴν περίθεσιν, τὰ δὲ περὶ πρόσω- 
πον εὑρυνόμενον καὶ πρηνεύοντα ἐς ἱκανὸν κατὰ ἡλίου, ἵνα καὶ οὕτω τὸν 
στρατιώτην ἀπολέγοιτο τρυφερευόμενος ἀνηλίαστα. 'Εορτὴ φιληδεῖ τοιού- 
τοις ἀνδράσι' πανήγυρις οἶδε τοιούσδε στολμούς' νυμφίος ἂν οὕτω θρύπτοιτο 
ἁβρυνόμενος. Τόξον δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος εἴ που καὶ χειρισθείη, πειρᾶσθαι εἶπες ἂν αὐ- 

45 τὸν ἐκείνου κατὰ τοὺς ὠνουμένους, ὅπως ἂν ἔχοι τοῦ τείνεσθαι. Κατὰ δέ γε 

τὴν ἀκρόπολιν λέγεται ὀϊστὸν ἕνα κατὰ τῶν ἐκεῖ περικαθημένων ἀφεῖναι καὶ 
λίθον ἕνα ἐκ σφενδόνης, εἶτα καὶ ὑποθέσθαι τοῖς ἐπὶ τῶν τειχέων πεδίλων 
ῥαφέας ἑξονειδίζειν τοὺς πέριξ Λατίνους, οὓς καὶ τοσοῦτον ἡμύνατο, κακὰ 
ἡμῖν ῥάπτοντας καὶ ἐγγελῶντας οἷς ἤκουον. Ἔλεγον δὲ of ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν σκώ- 
πτοντες ἐκεῖνον καὶ ὅτι καθήμενος ἔσω τειχέων κάτω περὶ σκιὰν καὶ βέλη 
βλέπων ἔξωθεν ἐπιπεταννύμενα εἰώθει λέγειν ὡς « vat, καλέ, κακὰ tà ὧδε », 
καὶ εὐθὺς ἀναπηδῶν μετεκάθιζεν εἰς ἄσυλόν τινα σκιατραφίαν καὶ ἄσκυλτον 
πρὸς τὸν εὖ ἔχοντα τοῖχον μεταρρέπων, ὅ φασι, καὶ ζῆν κυρώσας ἔξω βελῶν. 

Καὶ τοιοῦτον ὄντα ἑκόλαπτον ἐς καρδίαν αὐτὴν οἱ τρῶκται ἄρεσκοι, p. 441 B. 

καθαρώτερον δ᾽ ἐκφῆναι, οὐκ ἀνίεσαν θωπεύοντες οἱ τὴν κολακείαν περίεργοι. 

Καὶ ἔρρεπε πρὸς αὐτοὺς τῷ κούφῳ ἡ πλάστιγξ, κῆρας ἔχουσα κατὰ τὰς ro- 

τικάς, νευούσας εἰς Τάρταρον. Οἳ δὴ καρδιοκολάπται κόλακες καὶ παρηύ- 
γαζον ἐν σφίσιν αὐτοῖς κατὰ τῆς πόλεως μῖσος, οἷς τῷ τὴν πόλιν μισοῦντι 
κακοήθως συνδιετίθεντο. Καὶ ἦν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὸ τοῦ Παιανιέως ῥήτορος, ὅπερ 

80 ἐκεῖνος περὶ κλοπῆς γνωματεύων κυκλικῶς περιήγαγεν, ὧδέ πως παρατεκτή- 
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6 ἐν ὅπλοις δεινοῖς Hom. ΙΙ. 10, 254 ; 272. Ibid. Schol. p. 802, 41. 91 τοῖχον 
Aristoph. Ran. 537. H. Eust. op. 137, 1. Schol. 1021, 14; 1594, 40. I| ἔξω βελῶν Hom. Il. 14, 
130. Schol. p. 972, 8. 34 τρώκτης. Cfr. Eust. ορ. 313, 66. Vd. infra p. 96,1. 26 κῆρας 
Hom. Il. 22, 210. H. 99 τὸ τοῦ Παιανιέως. Cfr. Demosth. de falsa leg. 245. H. 


91 ἐπιτεταννύμενα cod. 26 κύφῳ cod. 
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hin, which was what he would have suffered if the city had been 
saved. David then, being pursued by Andronikos, contrived not to fall 
into the hands of his pursuer, and cared nothing, not only for the 
fair city of Thessaloniki, but indeed for the whole world, provided 
only that he himself could escape. 

64. In the days - and there were many of then - before the battle 
began in earnest, and even when it was at its height, no one saw hin 
wearing the dreadful trappings of war* or riding on a noble borse, but 
a mule bore him, and he wore breeches* and sandals of the latest 
fashion. His head was covered in the Iberic fashion* with a strange 
red felt hat, a contrivance of the barbarians for which they have 
their own name. It has many folds and fits closely in its lower part 
for most of the way round, but over the face it broadens out and comes 
forward as a protection against the sun. This luxurious way of 
warding off the sunshine was a renunciation, so to speak, of his 
military capacity. Men of this kind delight in festivities, such 
raiment is found at festivals, and a bridegroom pluming himself might 
indulge in such airs. Whenever he took a bow in his hand, you would 
have said that he was testing it like a purchaser, to see how well it 
could be stretched. But it is said that while on the acropolis he 
fired but one arrow at those who were besieging it round about, and 
hurled one stone from a sling, and then commanded the soldiers on the 
walls to reproach the encircling Latins against whom he was mounting 
such a sturdy defence with being cobblers,* while they, who were 
indeed cobbling up disaster for us, laughed at what they heard. Sore 
of his retinue also said, mocking him, that he would sit in the shade 
beneath the walls, and that if he saw missiles flying over fron 
outside, he would say, ‘Yes my friends, this is a bad place to be,' 
and would leap up at once and move to a shaded and undisturbed refuge, 
shifting, as they say, to a ‘well-placed wall',* and being determined 
to live out of range of the nissiles. 

65. Such was the man into whose heart certain obsequious knaves 
inserted themselves, or upon whom, to put it more plainly, those who 
were experts in flattery did not cease from fawning. Ind so the 
scales of destiny tipped lightly towards doom for them as the Fates,* 
to put it in poetic terms, nodded in the direction of Tartaros.* These 
flatterers who insinuated themselves into his heart began, because of 
their abominable association with this man who hated the city, to 
blaze within themselves with a reflected hatred for Thessaloniki. To 
them may be adapted the words of the Paianian orator,* which he 
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νασθαι' coi μέν ὦ Δαυῖδ, προδοτικὸν τὸ φιλικόν, εἶπερ ἦν ὅμοιόν σοι. 
"Αρα δὲ οὕτως εἰρηναῖος ὤν, ἐπέτρεπεν ἄλλοις ποιεῖν τὸ δέον εἰς μάχην ; 
Οὔκουν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς παντελὲς καὶ αὐτὸς τὸν "Apnv ἐπέδησεν Ev γε ἡμῖν, οὐκ οἶδα 
τίς ποτε τῶν ἐξ ᾽Αλωέως ὤν, τάχα 5 ἂν Ἐφιάλτης εἴτ᾽ οὖν Ἐπίαλτος, ὁ παρὰ 
5 τοῖς ᾿Ασκληπιάδαις ἐπαχθῶς τοὺς ἀνακειμένους βαρύνων, | οἷα καὶ πνιγαλεὺς 238r 
ὁ αὐτός. Qtog γὰρ οὐκ ἂν λεχθείη, ὃς οὐδενὶ τῶν εὖ λεγόντων ἐδίδου ὦτα, 
εἰ μὴ ἄρα κατά τι σκῶμμα παροιμιῶδες, τὸ ἐπὶ εὐηθείᾳ: τοιούτους γὰρ τοὺς 
ὥτους ὄρνιθας ἡ παροιμία ἔχει δοκιμάσασα. Οὔτε τοίνυν αὑτὸς ἤθελε pa- 
στήριος εἶναι καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς δὲ ἀπεκώλυε κατάγχων εἰς βίαν. Ἐκδρομὴν 
40 γοῦν θέσθαι τὴν τυχοῦσαν κατὰ τῶν ἐχθρῶν εἰς τοσοῦτον ἐδέησεν ὥστε, οἶμαι, 
ὁ Σικελός, εἴπερ εἶχε μυκτῆρά τινα νεύοντα πρὸς ἀστεϊσμόν, εἰς εὐεργέτην 
αὑτὸν προσεποιήσατο ἄν, ἐπείπερ οἷα καὶ ὀφθαλμοῦ κόρην ἐκείνῳ διεφυλάξατο p. 442 B. 
τὴν στρατιάν, ὡς μηδένα γοῦν ἐξ αὑτῶν ἀπολέσθαι, τό γε εἰς αὑτὸν ἧκον, el 
καὶ στρατιῶταί τινες, οὐχ ἥκιστα δὲ τὰ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης τέκνα, οἱ μετὰ 
45 τοὺς φυγάδας περίλοιποι, ἀπολεοντωθέντες οἷον τῷ ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος θυμῷ, 
δεινὰ ἐποίουν ὁσημέραι κατὰ τῶν πολεμίων, ὡς οὐκ ἄν τις ἐλπίσειε δραστη- 
ριούμενοι. : 
Kai εἶδεν ἄν τις ἐνταῦθα πονηρίαν ἀνδρὸς φαύλου xai σοφιστείαν βύ- 
θιον. Παρακλητευόμενος γὰρ ἀνοίγεσθαι τὰς πολιτικὰς πύλας ἐπὶ πολέμῳ 
20 καὶ μὴ ὑπακούων, εἶτα καί τινα σφοδρότερα μανθάνων καὶ ὁ αὑτὸς αὖθις μέ- 
vov, καὶ ἀνακρινόμενος ἐφ᾽ ꝙ τῶν πολεμίων οὕτω φείδεται, πρῶτα μὲν npo- 
βάλλεται βασίλειον τηρεῖν κέλευσμα, καστροφυλακεῖν ἐπιτάσσον αὐτῷ. 
Μανθάνων δὲ ὡς ob τοῦτό ἐστι καστροφύλακα εἶναί τινα, τὸ ἔσω τείχους ἐγκε- 
κλεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ πάντα ποιεῖν, δι᾽ ὧν ἂν τοὺς ἐχθροὺς βλάψειε καὶ τὸ κάστρον 
25 οὕτω φυλάξειεν, εἰ μή τις καλοίη καὶ οἴκου ἢ ἀμπέλου ij νεὼς φύλακα τὸν 
ἔσω ἐγκορδυληθέντα καὶ οἰκουρικῶς καθήμενον, ef τί που δὲ ἔξωθεν ἐπίβου- 
λον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ἀφιέντα εὖ ἔχειν, ἕως καὶ ἐντὸς παρεισδύσεται ὀλέθριον, 
ὁ δὲ δικαιολογεῖσθαι τοῦ λοιποῦ ἀφείς, διέβαλλε λέγων δεδιέναι μὴ τῶν 
πυλῶν ἀφεθέντες τινὲς προελθεῖν ἐκπετασθήσονται εἰς τὸ φυγεῖν, καὶ οὕτως 
80 ἐπὶ πλέον λειπανδρήσῃ τὰ τῆς πόλεως. Καὶ ἐδυσχέραινον μὲν οἱ ἀγαθοὶ otpa- 
τηγοὶ ἀκούοντες τοῦτο καὶ οἱ στρατιῶται, ἔφερον δ᾽ ὅμως εἰ σώματι πόλεως 
καλῷ φαύλη ἐφίσταται κεφαλή, καὶ οὐκ ἑτόλμων ἐγχειρεῖν λύειν τὴν ἐπιτετα- p. 443 B. 
yuévnv ἁρμονίαν αὐτοῖς, πειθαρχοῦντες οὐκ én’ ἀγαθῷ.᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅτε ποτὲ καὶ αὐτὸς 


4 Ἐφιάλτης... πνιγαλεὺς Eust. Schol. p. 561, 10; 1687, 48. B ᾿Ασκληπιάδαις. Cfr. 
Paul. Aeg. 3, 15. 7 σκῶμμα παροιμιῶδες Eust. Schol. ad Hom. JI. 5, 385 (p. 561, 3 sq.). 
H. Cfr. etiam Schol. 522, 56 ; 1687, 56. Athen. 9, 391a. 12 xópnv Ps. 16 (17), 8. 


8 ὥτους καὶ Τ.Β.5. [ἔχοι T.S. — 28-29 τὸν πηλὸν cod. T.B.S. 
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used to repeat as a maxim on the subject of theft, ‘Your friends, 
David, are guilty of treachery, if they resemble you. 

Should one who was so unwarlike have been ordering others to do 
their duty in battle? No indeed; in fact, he chained the spirit of 
Ares within us as if he was one of the sons of Aloeus, Ephialtes or 
Epialtos perhaps, the one who according to the descendants of 
Asklepios rests his ponderous weight upon men in repose, being himself 
a very nightmare. At any rate he could not be called Otos, because he 
never gave ear to those who gave him good advice, except perhaps in 
terms of the proverbial jest, because the bird of that name has such a 
reputation for stupidity.* 

So he did not wish to be active himself, and yet he held back the 

rest, keeping a stranglehold on them. There. was such a complete 
absence of any attempt to make a sortie against the enemy that the 
Sicilian would, I think, if he had a nose in any way inclined towards 
witticisms, have claimed him as his benefactor. He guarded his arny 
as if it was the apple of his eye, so that no one from it should per- 
ish while it was under his management; nevertheless some soldiers, 
particularly those children of Thessaloniki who remained after the 
others had fled, became lions of valour because of their zeal for 
their country, and achieved acts of bravery each day against the 
enemy, showing even greater vigour than would have been expected of 
then. 
66. The wickedness and deep cunning of this worthless man may be seen 
again from the following. When they implored him to open the gates of 
the city for battle he paid no attention, and when they tried even 
more forcefully to persuade him he refused to change his mind. Then, 
when they asked him why he was keeping away from the enemy in this 
manner, he at first put forward the excuse that he was obeying an 
imperial command and had been ordered to concentrate on the defence of 
the acropolis. It was put to him that to defend the acropolis did not 
mean to shut himself within its walls, but to do everything possible 
to harm the enemy, and that this was the way in which the acropolis 
should be guarded; one could not speak of anyone as the guardian of a 
house or of a vineyard or of a ship if he stayed within and closeted 
himself inside it and if, when any threat appeared from outside, he 
paid no attention to it at all until destruction had actually 
penetrated into it. Then he ceased to offer excuses, and made a most 
malicious accusation: he was, he said, afraid that if they were 
allowed to go outside the gates, some of the soldiers would scatter in 
flight, and would in this way increase the shortage of manpower within 
the city. The soldiers and their noble commanders were disgusted at 
this suggestion, but nevertheless continued to tolerate the imposition 
of such a rotten head upon the fair body of the city, and were 
unwilling to risk upsetting the arrangement which had been imposed 
upon them, although they were to pay dearly for their obedience. 
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ἐκύρωσε πειθοῖ εἶξαι, ῥᾳδιουργεῖ οὕτω. Τοῦ Χούμνου τεθαρρηκότος ἅμα τῷ 
περὶ αὐτὸν στρατιωτικῷ λάχει ἐπεισπεσεῖν τοῖς ἐκ τῶν ἑῴων πυλῶν πολε- 
μοῦσι καὶ ἐγκεχειρηκότος οὕτως, εἰ καὶ δυστυχῶς ἀπέβη τὸ τέλος διὰ φαυ- 
λότητα τῶν συναραμένων αὑτῷ τῆς μάχης, καὶ ὀχλούντων τῶν τε ἐπηλύδων 
στρατιωτῶν καὶ τῶν τῆς πόλεως δὲ τέκνων, ἃ ταύτῃ περιελείφθησαν μετὰ 
τοὺς φυγαδίας, κατὰ σπουδὴν ἐκδραμεῖν ἐπὶ τοὺς πολιορκοῦντας διὰ τὸ 
τοὺς Λατίνους ὅλους γενέσθαι τοῦ ἀντιχωρῆσαι κατὰ τοῦ Χούμνου, αὑτὸς 
μόγις ἀνοίξας τὰς πύλας καὶ ἀφεὶς δῆθεν ἐκδρομὴν προβῆναι τὴν ζητουμέ- 
νην, εἶτα συνέκλεισεν ὄπισθεν αὐτῶν, ὡς μόλις δυνηθῆναι τοὺς ἐξελθόντας 
ἔσω γενέσθαι τῆς πόλεως, κἀντεῦθεν ἐκείνους δεινὴν οὕτω ποινὴν τοῦ θαρ- 
σεῖν τινυμένους διοµόσασθαι ἡσυχάζειν τοῦ λοιποῦ καὶ μὴ βιάζεσθαι τὰ μὴ 
δυνατά, ἔνθα Θεὸς ἄλλα βούλεται. 

Οὐκ ἂν δὲ εἴη πάρεργον ἐνταῦθα προσιστορῆσαι πρὸς θαῦμα τοῦ στρα- 


τηγοῦ καὶ ὅτι, τοῦ κατὰ τὸν Χοῦμνον | πολέμου ἕξω τότε ῥαγέντος καὶ τοῦ .238ν 


πράγματος διηκουσμένου καὶ εἰς αὑτόν, αὑτὸς ἀφεὶς διπλῶσαι τοῖς βαρβάροις 
τὸν κίνδυνον, εἴπερ ὁ Χοῦμνος μὲν ἐκεῖθεν πονοῖτο, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐνταῦθα κατα- 


στρατηγοίη, ὡς ἂν κακοῖς ἑκατέρωθεν ἐναποληφθὲν τὸ βάρβαρον καὶ κατά τε p. 444 B. 


στέρνων καὶ κατά τε νώτων πληττόμενον καὶ βαλλόμενον ὀχλοῖτο, οὕτω γοῦν 
στρατηγεῖν ἀφεὶς ὡς ἔπρεπε, πομπικῶς ἄλλως διέκειτο. Ὕψιστος γὰρ ἐν τῷ 
ἑῴῳ γηλόφῳ τοῦ Ka’ ἡμᾶς Ζαβαρείου ἐπανηγύριζε, θεωρικῶς τὴν τῆς μάχης 
ἐκείνης γνωματεύων διάθεσιν, ἣν ἐγειρομένη κόνις ὑπὸ τῶν τρεχόντων καὶ 
ἀντιτρεχόντων ἐσήμαινε. Καὶ οἷα μὲν αὐτὸς τότε εὔχετο ἂν ἢ κατεύχετο où- 
δεὶς ἂν εἰδείη μαθών: ἐκεῖνο δὲ δῆλον, ὡς ὤκνει κἀνταῦθα τοὺς Λατίνους 
ὀχλῆσαι καί τι σκύλας ἁπασχολῆσαι τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν πολέμου, ὡς οἷα τάχα 
που δεδιὼς μὴ καὶ ἐπικαλέσωσιν ὡς δι᾽ αὐτὸν δίπαλτοι τὸ ᾿Ρωμαϊκὸν αὑτοῖς 
ἐπετέθησαν στράτευμα. Καὶ ἔπασχε μὲν τηνικαῦτα μυκτῆρα ἐκ τῶν γυναικῶν, 
ὅτι καθελὼν ἐκείνας τοῦ ἄνω ἑκεῖ ἑστάναι αὐτὸς οὐ κατά τι αἴσιον ἀναβαίη, 
γυναικεῖον τόπον ἀναπληρῶν: ἦν δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ ὁ ἐκ τῶν γυναίων μῶμος ὡσεὶ 
οὐθέν. Πόθεν γὰρ εἶχε γνοὺς ἐννοήσασθαι ὡς πολλοὶ γυναικῶν ὀνειδισμοὶ 
σφαλλομένους ἄνδρας ἀνώρθωσαν, βαρβαρικούς τε καὶ Ἕλληνας ; Καὶ ἔχο- 
μεν καὶ ταύτην βλάβην ἑξ αὐτοῦ μεγάλην καὶ προφανῆ: ἐμάθομεν γὰρ αὐτῶν 
Λατίνων ἐξαγγελλόντων ὡς, εἴπερ τὴν ὥραν ἐκείνην, καθ᾽ ἣν ὁ Χοῦμνος 
αὐτοῖς ἐπέθετο, ἐνεπήδησαν οἱ τῆς πόλεως περὶ τὸν ναύσταθμον, τάς τε μηχα- 
νὰς ἁπάσας εἶλον ἂν καὶ τὸ στρατόπεδον ἀπήγαγον, ἐμπρήσαντες καὶ νῆας, 
ὅσας ἐξεγένετο ἂν αὑτοῖς. 


20 γυναικῶν ὀνειδισμοί. Cfr. Hom. JI. 3, 428 sq. ; 6, 350 sq. 


5 αὑτὸν cod. 10 τῆς pr.m. tà, male T.S. τὰ τῆς, recte seclusit tà B. 90 ζαβα- 
ρείου S. 90 οὐδὲν S. 82 ἐξαγγελόντων cod. T. B. S. 
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On one .occasion, however, he decided to yield to their 

persuading; but he then played the following trick upon then. 
Choumnos had ventured to take the troops assigned to him and attack 
the enemy who were Baking an assault upon the eastern gate; but when 
the manoeuvre was attempted it turned out badly because of the poor 
quality of the soldiers who had been mustered for this purpose. Then 
those of our soldiers who had come from other places, and those 
children of the city who were left there after the exoduses had taken 
place, importuned him to be allowed to make a sally against the att- 
ackers, since the Latins were all joined together for the purpose 
of countering Choumnos's attack. David opened the gate* grudgingly 
and allowed them to sally forth as they had requested, but then closed 
it in their rear, so that those who went forth had great difficulty in 
getting back into the city. The result was that they paid a heavy 
penalty for their courage, and swore that they would show no 
initiative in future and would not attempt the impossible, since God 
had willed it otherwise. 
67. At this point it would be by no means irrelevant to recount 
another instance of the remarkable behaviour of our commander. When 
this battle inspired by Choumnos broke out, and David heard what was 
happening, he threw away the chance of doubling the danger for the 
barbarians, which he could have done if Choumnos had been striving in 
one quarter and he had led an attack in the other. The barbarians 
would then have been left in a dangerous situation on both sides, and 
being battered and struck, both in the front and in the rear, would 
then have been in serious trouble. But not only did he neglect the 
performance of his duty as a commander in this way; he also put on a 
performance of a quite different kind. He moved back up to the east- 
ern summit of what we call the Zabareion,* and there as a spectator 
gave an oration on the progress of the battle, which was indicated by 
the dust stirred up as the two sides advanced or retreated. No one 
could have told which side he supported and which side he wished to be 
the losers, but one thing was clear: he was anxious not to cause 
trouble for the Latins, or to make it difficult for them to carry on 
the battle against us. It was as if he feared that they would blane 
him if the Greek army made an attack on them from two sides at once. 
He was ridiculed by the women because he removed them from the high 
point where they stood and climbed up himself in a most unsuitable 
way, filling a place customarily taken by females; but this feminine 
mockery had no effect upon him, for how could he ever have gained the 
knowledge that the raillery of women* has often set men on the right 
path, both barbarians and ancient Greeks? 

There is another respect in which he did us great and obvious 
damage. We learned from the reports of the Latins themselves that if 
at the moment when Choumnos attacked them the defenders of the city 
had made a sortie by the harbour, they would have captured their 
opponents' siege equipment and driven their army back, and would have 
been able to burn every single ship which they had. 
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᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν ὕστερον ἡμῖν ἐπῆλθε μαθεῖν’ ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς τέως pe- p. 445 B. 
θώδευεν ἀσκύλτως τὰ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ ἐνετρύφα τῇ ἀρχῇ; καὶ παρακαλούμενος εἰς 
ἔργα φιλοπονικῶς, αὐτὸς ἑώρταζε τὸ ἀπορρᾳθυμεῖν καὶ ἀναπίπτειν καὶ avi- 
εσθαι καὶ καταπροῖεσθαι τὰ ἡμέτερα μίσει τῷ κατὰ τοῦ βασιλέως, κάκιστα 
μέν, ἀνθρωπίνως δ᾽ οὖν, ἰδίου κακοῦ τοῦ κατ᾽ αὑτὸν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς κοινὸν d 
λαττόμενος καὶ τὴν τοῦ Σικελοῦ τῆς τοῦ Μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου προτιθείς. 
καί, ὡς ἂν εἶποι τις, τοῦ Kata Χάρυβδιν σκοπέλου τὸν ἕτερον ἀνθαιρούμενος. 
Καὶ ὤχλει μὲν αὑτὸν εἰς τὰ καλὰ καὶ ὁ σεβαστὸς Ἰωάννης ὁ Μαυροζώμης, 
èv τῷ ἐκ Πελοποννήσου ἀναβαίνειν μετὰ στρατοῦ παραμείνας ἐνταῦθα, οὔ τι 
κατ᾽ εὔνοιαν μάλα τῶν καθ᾿ ἡμᾶς, ὡς ὑπενόουν πολλοί, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν εἰς 
πρόφασιν, πρὸς ἀλήθειαν δὲ πόθῳ καὶ αὑτὸς τοῦ βλέπειν, οὗπερ ἐκπεσεῖν 
— μή τι δὲ ἄρα καὶ τοῦ ζῆν --- φόβον εἶχε καὶ αὑτὸς ἐκ τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου, ὡς 
λόγος ἔρρεε. Καὶ ὅμως ἑλάλει καλὰ καὶ ἤλεγχε τὸν στρατηγόν, ὅπως ἂν καὶ 
διέκειτο. Ὁ δὲ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐπίστροφος ἣν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδενός, 
15 Ev ἐκεῖνο σκέμμα στήσας ἐν ἑαυτῷ, τῇ Θεσσαλονίκη συγκατοιχήσεσθαι δέει 
τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου. Καὶ μὴν εἶχεν ἂν ἐγγύην ἐπινοήσασθαι ὡς, εἴγε σώσει τὴν 
πόλιν, ἐκμειλίξεται τὸν ἄγριον, οἷα πεπιστωμένος εἶναι ζῆν ἄξιος. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὔτε 
τὸν τοῦ βασιλικοῦ ἤθους Εὔριπον ἐθάρρει στήθεσθαι ἂν ἐπί τινος καλοῦ 239r 
καὶ αἱ ἁμαρτίαι δὲ ἡμῶν ἀπήγαγον αὐτοῦ τὴν τοιαύτην ἔννοιαν. p. 446 B. 

20 Kai ὧδε μὲν ἡ κεφαλὴ τῆς πόλεως. Τὸ δέ γε λοιπὸν ἅπαν σῶμα πάντῃ 
διάφορον ἦν, ἑτεροιούμενον εἰς ἀγαθόν. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἔξωθεν στρατευσάμενοι 
οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι τις εἰπεῖν ὡς τὸ ἀρεϊκὸν ἑψεύδοντο, οἷς ἑνέπρεπον καὶ οἱ ἐξ ᾽Αλα- 
νῶν καὶ εἴ τινες Ἴβηρες. Οἱ δὲ τῆς πόλεως ἰθαγενεῖς, τὸ γνήσιον τηροῦντες 
φιλόπατρι, οὐ πολλοὶ μὲν ἦσαν' τὸ γὰρ πλεῖον ἀνέμοις ἑαυτὸ ἐπιτρέψαν 

25 ᾠχετο, καὶ μάλιστα τὸ προέχον κατά τε χεῖρα, ὡς ἐρρέθη, καὶ τὸ δύνασθαι τὸ 
ἐλέγχειν τὸν στρατηγὸν καὶ συμμετάγειν εἰς τὸ καλόν. Καὶ εἶπεν ἂν τις àv- 
θρώπους τούτους, τοὺς ὑποστάντας παραμεῖναι τῇ πόλει, οὐκέτι πολιτικοὺς 
καὶ ἡμετέρου βίου καὶ οἰκοδεσποτίας, ἀλλὰ ληστείας καὶ θηριωδίας καὶ èp- 
βριθοῦς ἀγριότητος. Ἦσαν γὰρ ἀληθῶς θυμοῦ τοῦ ὑπὲρ πατρίδος ἀκρατεῖς, 

80 ἄνδρες κατορθωμάτων, ἀνδρίας γέμοντες, ἀλκὴν πνέοντες, πεπλασμένοι πρὸς 
ῥωμαλεότητα, διψῶντες μάχην, κατὰ βαρβαρικῶν σαρκῶν πεινῶντες, φάναι 
τὸ πᾶν, ἀρειμάνιοι. Ot οὕτως ἐξελάθοντο τῶν ἄλλων, ὡς μόνου γενέσθαι τοῦ 
πολεμεῖν καὶ τῆς κατ᾽ οἶκον τύρβης ἀνθελέσθαι τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ τείχους κίνδυνον. 


οι 


4 


eo 


7 Χάρυβδιν. Cfr. Infra 507, 3 B. Etiam Paroem. Ap. XVI 49 (II 672, 9). Hom. Od. 12, 
108. Jbid. Schol. p. 1717, 1. 14 ἐπίστροφος Hom. Od. 1, 177. Eust. op. 2, 48 ; 247, 70. 
19 Εὔριπον. Supra p. 16, 2. 24 ἀνέμοις. Cfr. Eur. 7r. 419; Bacch. 350. Anth. Pal. V, 
133, 4. 80 ἀλκὴν πνέοντες. Cfr. Hom. Il. 3, 8 μένεα πνείοντες. Ibid. Schol. 302, 30 sq. 


9 ἐν τῷ in marg. 
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68. This was something which we came to learn later. Meanwhile, 
however, our leader went on his way unhindered, and enjoyed the 
luxuries which were the privilege of his command. In spite of the 
energetic appeals to action which were made to him, he continued to 
make holiday in idleness and procrastination, leaving undone things 
which were important to us or putting them off until some future date 
because of the hatred which he felt for the emperor. In this he acted 
badly, but according to human nature. In preferring the country of 
the Sicilian to that of Constantine the Great he was in fact replacing 
the private disaster which menaced him with one which would affect our 
whole community; or, as one might say, he was choosing the opposite 
rock instead of the one on Charybdis's side.* 

The Sebastos John Maurozomes,* who stopped here while on his way 

up from the Peloponnesos with an army, also urged him to do what was 
right, although this was not, as many supposed, from good will towards 
us, but was only a pretext. His real desire was in fact to preserve 
his sight which, as it was rumoured, he feared that he would lose, if 
not his life as well, because of Andronikos. Yet the advice that he 
gave was good, and whatever his true disposition may have been, he put 
our commander to shame. But the latter paid no more attention to hin 
than to any of the others, since he had but one thought in his pind, 
that he would perish together with Thessaloniki, for fear of 
Andronikos. He might indeed have considered that he possessed one 
surety for his safety, in that if he did preserve the city he would 
appease this ravening beast, because he would have given clear 
evidence that he deserved to be left alive. But he had no confidence 
that the Euripos-like inconstancy* of the imperial character would be 
halted by any success, and in addition our sins prevented hin fron 
having any such thought. 
69. Such was the situation at the head of the city. But all over the 
rest of its body matters were completely different, and the difference 
was for the better. It could not be said of those who had joined our 
cause from outside the city that the warlike spirit that they showed 
was feigned, and this was particularly true of the Alanoi and sone 
Iberians.* Then there were those of the city's own stock who 
maintained a true love for their native land, but they were few in 
number; the greater part of them had gone, entrusting themselves to 
the winds, and particularly, as has already been said, those who were 
skilled with their hands, and those who were able to subject their 
commander to examination and to join together in making him change to 
a better course. 

It might indeed have been said of those who decided to stand by 
the city that they were no longer those who were inspired by civic 
zeal, men of our own way of life and masters of households, but 
thieves and brutes, full of savagery. Their passion for their country 
took a completely uncontrollable form, and these men, who were not 
lacking in other achievements, were bursting with courage and 
breathing valour,* their bodies moulded in the form of strength, 
thirsting for battle, hungry for barbarian flesh and, to sum it up, 
maddened by the lust for war. They were so heedless of other things 
that they dedicated themselves entirely to battle, and chose to face 
danger on the walls rather than engaging in domestic tumult. 
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—————————— 


Οὐ τοίνυν ἄνδρες μόνοι ἀλλὰ καὶ γυναῖκες πρὸς "Apnv èpaivovto. Καὶ 
ὅσαι μὲν λίθους παρεφόρουν ταῖς τε ἄλλαις μηχαναῖς καὶ τοῖς σφενδονῶσι 


καὶ ὅσαι ὑδροφόρουν ἀκμάζουσαί τε καὶ νεάνιδες. καὶ μὴν καὶ ὅσας τὸ γῆρας p. 447 B. 


ἤδη καταργεῖν ἐποίει τὰ ἔργα συγκεκυφυίας ἔνθα τὸ τέλος πεσούμεθα, αἱ τοι- 
αὔται δόξαιεν ἂν οὐδέν τι μέγα ποιεῖν, εἰ καὶ ἐποίουν, τὸ δύνασθαι βιαζόμεναι 
καὶ δι᾽ ἡμέρας πονούμεναι. "Ocar δὲ καὶ πρὸς ὁπλισμὸν ἐρρύθμιζον ἑαυτάς. 
ῥάκη καὶ ψιάθους ἑναπτόμεναι, ὡσεὶ καί τινας θώρακας, καὶ τὰς κεφαλὰς μί- 
τραις εἰς ἕλιγμα διαλαμβάνουσαι, ef πως στρατιῶται εἶναι σοφίσονται, καὶ 
λίθους ἐπισαττόμεναι ἀγαθοὺς ἐκ χειρῶν ἀφίεσθαι, τοῦ τείχους ἐγίνοντο καὶ 
ὡς εἶχον ἔβαλλον τοὺς ἐχθρούς, ἀλλ᾽ αὐταὶ τὴν ᾿Αμαζόνειον ἱστορίαν 
συγκροτοῦσι καὶ οὐκ ἀφιᾶσιν ἐκείνην ἐλέγχεσθαι. Καὶ τὰς παλαιὰς δὲ δια- 
κρούονται παρευδοκιμοῦσαι, ἃς οἴδαμεν κουραῖς κεφαλῶν ἐπικουρεῖν τοῖς 
πατριώταις, σχοινοπλοκοῦσι κατὰ πολέμου ἀναγκαίως ἐκ τοιούτων τριχῶν' 
οὗ γὰρ τρίχας αὗται, ἀλλὰ ψυχὰς προΐεντο. Ἰδὼν ἂν Σολομὼν αὑτὰς συγκατέ- 
γραψε τῇ παρ᾽ αὐτῷ ἀνδρικῇ γυναικί, προσαπορήσας εἰς ἣν προυβάλετο ζή- 
tnoi. Kai ἦν εἰπεῖν τότε τοὺς ὁρῶντας τόν τε Δαυῖδ καὶ τοὺς apg’ αὐτὸν 
δαυϊτικοὺς ( ἦσαν γάρ, ὅσοι ἐς ταὐτὸν ἐκείνῳ ἐνόουν, κακὰ φρονοῦντες, 
ὁποῖα τὰ τῶν κοράκων κολάκων: οἷπερ ἐπαίνους κρώζοντες, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐκεῖνος 
ἀφραίνων ἦν, ἐφύσων εἰς μεγαλειότητα) ὡς αἱ μὲν γυναῖκες ἡμῖν ἄνδρες 
ἐγένοντο, γυναῖκες δὲ οἱ ἄνδρες of δαυϊδίζοντες. 


Τί δέ ; Τὸ μὲν λαϊκὸν σύστημα τῆς πόλεως οὕτω πονούμενον ἦν καὶ ὑπὲρ p. 448 D. 


ὃ πεφύκει, τὸ δὲ τῆς λοιπῆς μερίδος ἐμιμεῖτο τὸν στρατηγὸν καὶ τοῦ ἀκούειν 
μόνου ἐγίνετο καὶ ὁρᾶν ; Οὔκουν, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ ἀεργοὺς εἶχε τὰς χεῖρας, ἀλλ᾽ 
οἷον ἐκλαθόμενον ὡς οὐδέ ποτε αὑτοῖς ἔξεστιν ἀνδράσιν αἱμάτων εἶναι, pete- 
χρώζοντο, ἑπικρύπτοντες μὲν τὸ βαθὺ ἀποστολικόν, ἐπιπολάζοντες δὲ τὸ 
κοσμικώτερον. Καὶ ἦσαν καὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν ὀχλήσεις τοῖς πολεμίοις οὐκ ἀγεννεῖς: 
ὅ ποθεν γνόντες ἐκεῖνοι, κακῶς ἐν τῇ ἁλώσει καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις προσήγοντο. 

Τοιαύτην συντονίαν μάχης οἱ τῆς πόλεως ἥρμοττον, οὔθ᾽ ἡμέρας dia- 
κοπτόμενοι οὔτε νυκτὸς ἀναπίπτοντες. ᾿Εμάχοντο μὲν γὰρ πανημέριοι, nav- 
νύχιοι δὲ ἦσαν èv ἐγρηγόρσει, φυλακὰς ἔχοντες. O καὶ ἔβλαψε τὴν πόλιν 
οὐχ ἤκιστα' οἱ γὰρ αὐτοί, ἀνεξάλλακτοι τὸν ὅλον καιρὸν τῆς πολιορκίας 
πονούμενοι, τέλος ἀπέκαμον, παρειμένοι καὶ τὰ νεῦρα καὶ τὰς ψυχάς. Καὶ τὴν 
τελευταίαν ὅλην νύκτα, μεθ᾽ ἣν ἡμῖν ὁ ἥλιος δυστυχῶς ἔλαμψεν, οὐκ εἶχε τὸ 
EGov τεῖχος τοὺς φυλάσσειν ἐθέλοντας, καὶ οὐ μόνον διὰ τὴν ἐκ καμάτου 


15 ἀνδρικῇ γυναικὶ Pr. XXIX. 28 (XXX, 10). Cfr. Regel, 113, 23. 18 τὰ τῶν κο- 
ράκων κολάκων. Cfr. Eust. op. 84, 18. 19 αἱ μὲν γυναῖκες Herod. 8,88. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 
ad Ji. 2, 235 (p. 211, 23); 7, 96 (p. 668, 44). 29 πανημέριοι Hom. J. 11, 279; 18, 209. 
99-80 παννύχιοι Hom. J. 17, 660. 


98 οὐδ᾽ T.S. 
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70. It was not only men but women also who were overcome by martial 
fury. Some of these did nothing out of the ordinary, if we allow for 
the fact that they worked to the limits of their endurance throughout 
each day. They brought up stones for the machines and for the 
Slingers, and carried water, not only those who were young women in 
their prime, but those whom age had made slow, and who were already 
tottering in the direction of the grave, into which we shall all fall 
in the end. But others equipped themselves for battle, making up 
imitation breastplates from rags and rushes, and swathing their heads 
with spiralling headdresses,* pretending to be soldiers; and loading 
themselves with stones suitable for throwing by hand, they made their 
way to the walls and hurled them at the enemy as best they could. 
These women proved the ancient story of the Amazons, and allowed no 
doubt of its truth. In fact they even surpassed the fame of those 
women of ancient times whom we know to have helped their 
fellow-citizens by cutting off the tresses of their heads and making 
cords* from their hair because of the exigencies of war: our women 
offered not the locks of their hair, but their lives. If Solomon had 
seen them he would have compared them to the woman of his own time 
with her manly virtues,* adding a further difficulty to the question 
which he was propounding. 

71. Those who observed David and the 'Davidians' with him - for there 
were sone who shared his outlook, men of an evil disposition, 
flatterers who croaked their praises like crows until he lost his 
senses and puffed him up until he believed himself great - might have 
said that our women had become men, and the 'Davidians' among our men, 
women. 

And now, while the lay group of our city's population was lab- 
ouring in this way, striving beyond the limit of their capabilities, 
did the remaining part* imitate our commander and confine themselves 
only to listening and to watching? Zy no means; they did not keep 
their hands idle but, as if they had forgotten that they were 
forbidden to spill human blood, they changed their appearance, hiding 
their dark apostolic garb by donning a more worldly one on top of it. 
12. The damage which they caused to the enemy was not inconsiderable, 
and because our foes realised this, they dealt harshly with them when 
the sack took place. The inhabitants of the city thus brought such 
intensity to their efforts that they did not slacken them by day, or 
rest by night. Throughout the daylight hours they fought,* and all 
through the night they remained wakeful, keeping guard. And this 
caused very great harm to the city because the same men were exerting 
themselves without being relieved throughout the siege, and in the end 
they were in a state of collapse, their sinews and their spirits 
equally exhausted. And through the whole of that final night, after 
which the sun rose so disastrously for us, the eastern wall had no 
defenders willing to occupy it, not only because they were worn out 
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πάρεσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ διότι πρόληψις ἤδη ἅπασιν ἐνεγένετο ts αὔριον τὴν πόλιν 
ἁλώσεσθαι. Καὶ ὡς οἷα καὶ εἰς κοινὴν ἦλθε τοῦτο ἔννοιαν, ὀψέ ποτε ἁπάντων 
ἐπεγνωκότων τὸν εἱρμὸν τῆς κατὰ τὸν στρατηγὸν ἀτρόπου Κλωθοῦς, καὶ αὐτῶν 
δὲ τῶν πολεμίων τὴν προηγουμένην ἡμέραν ἀναβοώντων στεντόρειον ἐν τῷ 


μαθεῖν, οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅθεν, τὴν ἐς νέωτα καθ᾿ ἡμῶν βλάβην: λέγεται δ᾽ ὅτι ἐκ npo- p. 419 D. 


δοσίας τινός, οὐκ οἶδα μὲν ἀκριβῶς εἰ καὶ ἄλλης, ἐθνικῆς δὲ καὶ μάλιστα. 
Καὶ ὁ μὲν εἰπὼν Λατῖνος ὡς ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ τοὺς Βουργεσίους πύργου θέλημα 
ἐπέμφθη τοῖς ἔξω κατὰ τῶν τῆς πόλεως καὶ καταμήνυμα τῶν ἐντὸς οὐκ ἂν 
ἀπιστοῖτο ἡμῖν, τεκμαιρομένοις ἐξ ὧν ἠκριβώμεθα: τοιοῦτοι γάρ τινες πυργο- 
φύλακες ἐπίτριπτοι νεανίαι ἀδελφοὶ ἐκ Χουναβιτῶν, ἔχιδναι γεννηταὶ τῇ nó- 
λει ταύτη, κατ αὐτὴν τὴν τῆς ἁλώσεως ὥραν κατήσθιον αὐτὴν καὶ αὑτοὶ ξίφη 
γυμνώσαντες καὶ κατατρέχοντες τὰς ἀμφόδους, γνωστοὶ τοῖς βλέπουσι, πί- 
στιν οὕτω διδόντες καὶ πρῴην ἐπίβουλοι εἶναι. Καὶ οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐ pete- 
λεύσεται ἡ δίκη αὑτούς. 

Καὶ ὁ μὲν τοιοῦτος Λατῖνος ὧδε συγκροτεῖται πρὸς ἀλήθειαν, καὶ ἄλλως 
οὐχ οἷός τε ðv ψεύσασθαι ὁ δὲ ᾿Αβούδιμος Μανουήλ, ἀνὴρ ἰχθύων τιμῆς 
μελόμενος, νῦν μὲν ὠμογέρων, πάλαί δέ ποτε περιᾳδόμενος μέγας εἶναι τὴν 
χεῖρα καὶ βριαρὸς αὑτὴν κατενεγκεῖν τῶν ἀνθισταμένων, οὗ καὶ τὸ κατὰ σῶμα 
εὑσταλὲς ἔτι κατηγορεῖ τὴν ῥώμην, ἣν λέγεταί ποτε πλουτεῖν ὁ ἄνθρωπος, 
αὐτὸς δὴ ἐφανέρωσε πρόδοτον εἶναι τὴν πανταχοῦ γῆς περιφόρητον τῷ κλέει 
Θεσσαλονίκην. | Οὔπω γὰρ ἀκραιφνὴς ἡμέρα fj κατὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι 
νὺξ ἀμφιλύκη, καθ᾽ ἣν ἔτι καὶ τὸ ἑῷον τεῖχος ἀπρόσβατον ἐχθροῖς ἦν, καὶ 
αὐτὸς τοῦ ὕπνου ἀνεθεὶς καὶ τὴν οἰκίαν ἀφεὶς ὀπίσω, ἵνα ἔργων ἅπτοιτο, εὗρε 
πέντε ἄνδρας ᾿Αλαμανοὺς ἐνόπλους ἐφίππους, ὁμοῦ συνεστῶτας καὶ ὁμιλοῦν- 
τας τὰ σφίσι δοκοῦντα. Καὶ ὁ μὲν παρῴχετο ἐκείνους ὁδοῦ λόγῳ, οἱ δὲ προσ- 
εκαλέσαντο καί, ὡς ἐπέλασεν αὐτοῖς, μετὰ πολλὰ τὰ ἐν μέσῳ ἀπήγαγον αὐτοῦ 
τὴν δεξιὰν χεῖρα δυστυχῶς τῷ ἀνδρί: γυμνώσας γὰρ εἷς ἐκείνων ξίφος καὶ 
καταγαγὼν ἀπήραξεν αὑτήν. Οὐκ ἔσχε δὲ καὶ εἰς πλέον βλάψαι, πτερωθέντα 
οἷον εἰς φυγήν. 

Τοιοῦτον καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Αλαμανικοῦ τάγματος προδοτικόν, οὗ πρόδρομοι 
τὴν χθὲς δείλην τρεῖς τῶν δυσμικῶν πυλῶν τῆς πόλεως κατεπήδησαν καὶ 
πάντων τῶν ἐκεῖ βλεπόντων τοῖς βαρβάροις φιλίως συνέμιξαν. Ἡ δὲ πρὸ 
δυοῖν ἡμέραιν τῆς ἁλώσεως περὶ πέμπτην τῆς ἑβδομάδος βαθείας ἑσπέρας 
ἐπιφάνεια Θεοφάνους τοῦ Προβατᾶ ἔσω πόλεως, ὃς ἐκ Δυρραχίου συνωμάρτει 
τοῖς Λατίνοις φίλιος, τίνας οὐκ ἂν εἰς νοῦν προδοτικὸν ἐναγάγη μαθόντας 


8 ἀτρόπου Κλωθοῦς. Vd. Henr. Steph. Thes. s.v. ἄτροπος. 4 στεντόρειον. Cfr. 
Hom. JI. 5, 785. Etiam Kurz στεντόρειον ἀναβοᾶν. 10 ἔχιδναι. Cfr. Matth. 3, 7; 12, 
34 ; 23, 33. Luc. 3, 7. 17 ὠμογέρων Hom. JI. 23, 791. 22 ἀμφιλύκη. Hom. II. 7, 433. 
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with toil, but because they had all come to anticipate that on the 
next day the city would be captured. This was a thought that had 
entered every mind, since they had all come at last to recognise the 
thread which the inescapable Klotho had spun for our commander,* while 
on the preceding day the enemy themselves had been crying out in 
stentorian* tones because they had learned from some source or other 
of the ruin which awaited us on the following day. There was talk of 
this being the result of treachery, and I cannot vouch for this, but 
if it was from anyone, it was from one of the provincials. One of the 
Latins had also said - and from the evidence available to us we are 
prepared to believe him - that from the tower by the Bourgesioi* a 
message was sent encouraging the besiegers against the inhabitants of 
the city, together with information about the state of affairs inside 
it. Some men of this kind were assigned to guard the towers, young 
villains, brothers belonging to the Chounabitai,* a generation of 
vipers for this city, who devoured it in the hour of its capture, and 
whose action in running through its quarters with naked swords gave 
Clear proof and made it known to those who saw them that they had 
previously been plotting against it. They will not escape the 
punishment of justice. 

73. The story which this Latin put together was a convincing one, and 
in general he was not the sort of man to tell a lie. In addition 
there is the statement of Manuel Aboudinos, “ an inspector who 
supervised the price of fish, now an old man although still active,* 
but once famous for the strength of his hand and for the force with 
which he would direct it against those who opposed him; his fine 
bodily proportions still bear witness to the powers with which he is 
said to have once been so richly endowed. This man provided clear 
evidence that Thessaloniki, so glorious in its fame throughout the 
whole world, had been betrayed. The day of its capture had not yet 
fully dawned, it was still grey twilight* and the enemy had not yet 
attacked the eastern walls, when he roused himself from sleep and left 
his house to set about his work; and he found five German cavalrymen,* 
armed, standing together and conversing with one another. He was 
passing by ther as he went on his way when they called to him, and he 
went up to them; and then, after a number of exchanges, they stretched 
out his right hand. This was to his great misfortune, for one of then 
then unsheathed his sword, brought it down and struck the hand off. 
But they were unable to do him any further harm, because he took 
flight as if he had been given wings. 

74. Such was the treachery of the German contingent,* whose precurs- 
ors were the three men who the evening before had leaped down fron the 
western gates of the city and with everyone looking on had mingled 
amicably with the barbarians. And who would not be led to suspect 
treachery on learning that two days before the fall of the city, on 
the fifth day of the week in the late evening, Theophanes Probatas,* 
who had accompanied the Latins, as a friend of theirs, fron 
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αὑτήν; Ἣν Λέων τις, ἵππων ἀγαθὸς µελητής, ὁ '᾿Αγιοευφημίτης, ἰδὼν καὶ 
περιεργασάµενος, καὶ θυμῷ μὲν βληθείς. οὐκ ἔχων δ᾽ ὅ,τι καὶ δράσειεν, ὡσιώ- 
σατο ἄμυναν τῇ πατρίδι, ἐξειπὼν τὸ κακὸν τοῖς μὴ τολμῶσι λαλεῖν τι πρὸς 
τὸν ἐπὶ δυσπραγίᾳ κοινῇ φοβερὸν Δαυΐδ. 
᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν οὕτως ἡμῖν ἀναγκαίως ἐπεμβεβλήσθω ἢ μάλιστα προ- 
ειλήφθω. Οἱ δὲ πολέμιοι στερεῶς κατὰ τῶν ἑῴων μερῶν τῆς πόλεως τῶν κατ᾽ p. 451 B. 
αἰγιαλὸν ἕως καὶ τῶν κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Ασωμάτους πυλῶν ἐπέκειντο. Καὶ κατὰ τὴν 
πέμπτην καὶ δεκάτην, ὡς προέκκειται, τοῦ Αὐγούστου τὰς νῆας λιμενίσαντες, 
τῇ αὔριον πρωῖθεν ὦν ἐβουλεύσαντο εἴχοντο, καὶ ὀξυχειρίας ἐπιβαλόντες 
40 ἐποίουν τὰ τοῦ πολέμου. Καὶ ἦν ἰδεῖν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ηροδότειον Μοῦσαν νέφη 
βελῶν, τῶν τε κατὰ πέτρας τῶν τε κατὰ ὀϊστούς. δι’ dv ὁ ἀὴρ ἑσκιάζετο. Καὶ 
ἐβάλλοντο μὲν καὶ οἱ ἐκ τῶν τειχέων, καὶ πῶς γὰρ οὔ ; εἴγε ξυνὸς ὁ Ἐνυάλιος, 
ἑβλάπτοντο δὲ τῶν μὲν ἡμετέρων ἤκιστοι, τῶν δὲ ἐναντίων πλεῖστοι. Πάνυ 
γὰρ ἐδεξίωσεν ὁ Θεὸς οὗ τοὺς στρατιώτας μόνους, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τέκνα 
τῆς πόλεως, οἳ καὶ βάλλειν τοὺς πολεμίους εὐτύχουν καὶ εἰς μῆκος δὲ πολὺ 
ὅσον ἀφιέναι τὰ βέλη, ὡς ἐντεῦθεν τοὺς ἐχθροὺς τοξότας ἀναποδίζοντας 
ἄπρακτα βάλλειν καθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐκ μακρᾶς ἀποστάσεως. "And γοῦν τῆς Χρυσῆς 
Πύλης, τῆς περὶ δυσμάς, ἀφιέμενα βέλη ἐκ τόξων ἐφύλασσον μετέωρον τὸ 
πτερὸν ἕως καὶ εἰς τὸ καλόν ποτε σεμνεῖον, 6 περιεῖπεν ὁ μυροβλύτης μέγας 
20 Νικόλαος, καὶ ἐνέπιπτον ταῖς τῶν βαρβάρων σκηναῖς, καὶ εὐθὺς ἐκεῖναι μεθί- 
σταντο. Όμοια δέτινα ἐγίνοντο καὶ περὶ θάτερον μέρος, ἔνθα τὸ ναύλοχον. Καὶ 
οἱπλώϊμοι τὰς ἐπηρεαζομένας νῆας ἀνακωχεύοντες κατὰ σπουδὴν ἐξέστελλον. 
Ὅτι δὲ ἐξέτρεχον οἱ ἡμέτεροι καταπηδῶντες ἐκ τῶν τειχέων, ὡς οὐκ ἂν 
εἰδείη ὁ εἰρηνικὸς στρατηγός, ψιλοὶ ὅπλων οἱ πολλοί, καὶ ἠνδραγα!θίζοντο, 240v 
25 ἓν οἷς καὶ παῖδες τοῦ Μυροβλύτου, ἄλλοι τε καὶ ἐκ τῆς τῶν Σέρβων τεθέντες p. 452 1. 
αὐτῷ, καὶ ὅτι περιεφρόνουν τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καὶ ὡς ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν βαρβαρικῶν 
σκηνῶν ἁρπάζοντες ἀπήλαυνον ζῶα καὶ ὡς τοὺς ἀντεπεξιόντας ἠμύνοντο 
διώκοντες, βάλλοντες, ῥίπτοντες, καὶ ὅπως ἐντεῦθεν θυμὸς καὶ προθυμία τοὺς 
στρατιώτας ὑπεδύετο ἄπλετος, ὡς καὶ τὸν στρατηγὸν βαρύνειν οἷς ὤχλουν 
80 ἀφιέναι αὐτοὺς ἐξορμᾶν, καὶ ὡς ἐκεῖνος καθάπαξ ἐντυπωσάμενος ἐς ψυχὴν 
τὴν κατάδυσιν τῆς πόλεως οὐκέτι τὸ ἐμμαχθὲν ἐξαλείφειν ἥθελε καὶ ὡς ἐκ 
τούτου ὁ πολέμιος ὄχλος ἐπὶ μᾶλλον θάρσυνος ἦν, καὶ ἐπὶ πλέον μάλιστα, 
ὅτε, τοῦ Χούμνου συρρήξαντος πόλεμον, ἐξὸν αὐτοὺς βλαβῆναι πρὸς τῶν τῆς 
πόλεως, καθὰ προεκτέθειται, ὁ δὲ ἐφυλάξατο, ὡς οἷα περιέπων αὐτούς, τί δεῖ 
35 μακρότερον διαπεταννύειν εἰς συγγραφήν ; βαρυνθείη δ᾽ ἄν tig καὶ ὅτι τοῦ 
τείχους ὑπονομευομένου κατημέλησεν ὁ Δαυῖδ, εἰς ὅσον καὶ ἀνάθεμα πρὸς 
τῶν θερμοτέρων καταψάλλεσθαι. 
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10 'Ἠροδότειον Μοῦσαν. Herod. 7, 226, 1. H. 19 ξυνὸς Ἐνυάλιος Hom. Z. 18, 
309. H. 17 ἄπρακτα βάλλειν. Cfr. Hom. J. 2, 121, 376. Vd. infra p. 98, 6-7. 
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Dyrrachion, appeared within it? A certain Leon Hagioeuphemites,* an 
expert in the care of horses, saw him and examined him carefully, and 
was shocked to see him, but did not know what to do. So he fulfilled 
his duty to protect his country by telling the dreadful news to 
certain others; but they did not dare to say anything to David who, to 
our general disadvantage, had become greatly feared. 

75. These matters, however, although essential to my story, should be 
considered as a digression, or rather as being introduced prematurely. 
The enemy now pressed strongly against the eastern part of the city, 
along the shore and as far as the gate by the Asomatoi.* And on the 
15th of August,* as has been stated previously, they brought their 
ships to harbour, and on the next day early in the morning they set 
about executing their plans, and turned their hands energetically to 
waking war. Then, in the words of the Muse of Herodotos, there could 
be seen clouds of sissiles, some of them stones and others arrows, 
which darkened the air.* And those on the walls also hurled their 
projectiles - and why not, since the God of War urged on each side 
impartially* - and the result was that although some of our nen were 
wounded, the injuries suffered by those on the other side were far 
more numerous. For God granted good fortune not only to our soldiers, 
but also to the other children of the city, who succeeded in hitting 
the enemy and in casting their weapons for a great distance, so that 
they drove back the enemy archers, who had to shoot at us without 
effect because they were standing too far away. Indeed, the arrows 
which were fired from the Golden Gate* on the west took wing and 
continued in their flight through the air as far as the shrine, once 
so fair, which the great Nikolaos the Myrobletes* once tended, and 
fell upon the tents of the barbarians, which were moved away at once; 
and there was a similar incident on the other side of the city by the 
harbour, where the naval commanders were quick to shift those vessels 
which were in danger, and get them out of the way. 

76. Why should I weary the reader* with a long drawn out recital of 
the way in which our men made sallies from the city by jumping down 
from the walls so tbat their pacifist commander might not know of it, 
or by telling how they bore themselves bravely even though many of 
them were without weapons - included among them being the children* of 
the Myrobletes, particularly some of the Serbians who were attached to 
his cult - and showed no fear of the enemy; how they seized and drove 
away animals* from the very tents of the barbarians, how they forced 
back those who came out to attack them, pursuing them and shooting at 
them and hurling missiles; how the spirit and the zeal which filled 
the soldiers was so enormous that they annoyed their commander by 
importuning him to send them out to battle while he, having once and 
for all engraved in his heart the image of the decline of the city, 
was no longer willing to wipe away the picture which was there, so 
that as a result the enemy's forces grew more confident, particularly 
when Choumnos broke out and attacked them and the defenders of the 
city could have done them considerable damage, as has already been 
mentioned, and David hung back as if protecting the enemy; or how 
David ignored the undercutting which was carried out at the bottom of 
the wall, so that the hotter spirits in the city sang a chorus of 
curses against him? 
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Οἱ μὲν γὰρ τρῶκται τοῦ τειχίσματος, εἰ χρὴ οὕτω φάναι, αὐτοὶ μὲν τῷ 
τείχει πελάσαντες καὶ συσκευασάμενοι γλύφειν, φραγνύμενοι δὲ κατόπιν τοῖς 
κάτωθεν ἀκροβολιζομένοις ἄνω, ἔργου ἥπτοντο ἐγκρατῶς, οἷα ἐπισπέρ- 
χοντες τὸ γλαφύρωμα, ὡς ἂν καθυποδύντες αὐτὸ ἐμβαθύνωσι καὶ καθ᾿ ἦσυ- 
χίαν διαμπερὲς τοῦ τειχισμοῦ ταχὺ τὴν συνέχειαν λύσωσι. Καὶ ἤνυον τὰ τοῦ 


σκοποῦ. Kai αἱ κεφαλαὶ μὲν αὐτοῖς καί τι τῶν μεταφρένων ἑκρύπτοντο, ὁ δὲ p. 458 D. 


λοιπὸς ἄνθρωπος ἑκάστῳ ἐκείνων ἕξω βραχὺ προυφαίνετο. Ἐλάνθανε δὲ ἄρα 
τοῦτο τοὺς πλείονας, ἕως ὁ ἐν Θεσσαλονίκη Βασίλειος ὁ Τζύσκος κατακύψαι 
ἄνωθεν τολμήσας καὶ ἰσχύσας εἶδε τὸ πρᾶγμα. Ὃς καὶ καρδιώξας ἕδραμε τὴν 
ταχίστην εἰς τὸν τοῦ στρατηγοῦ πρωτοθεράποντα καὶ ἐκλαλήσας τὸ πρᾶγμα 
μετὰ οἴκτου προεκαλέσατο εἰς κωλύμην τοῦ κακοῦ. Ὁ δέ, ὢ μαθητοῦ ἆγα- 
θοῦ, ἐκμαξαμένου εὐφυῶς τὰ τοῦ καλοῦ στρατηγοῦ διδασκάλια !, χρῆναι 
μεθίεσθαι ἀπεφήνατο μέχρις ἐς αὔριον, ἕως οἱ ἐχθροὶ ἑντὸς εἱληθέντες τοῦ 
τρυπήματος εἶτα τῷ ἐκ φρυγάνων καπνῷ ῥᾷον καταπνιγεῖεν ἐντός. ὅμοιον 
ὡς el καὶ κυνηγέτης πρόχειρον ἄγραν ἔχων θέσθαι θηρίου ἐν τοῖς πεδινοῖς, 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ μεθεὶς καραδοκεῖ τὴν ἐν σπήλυγγι ἐκείνου κατάδυσιν, ὡς οὕτω μᾶλ- 
λον ἀγρεύσων ἐκεῖνο, καθὰ καὶ μελίσσας ἔσω σμήνους οἱ περὶ ταύτας πο- 
νούμενοι. 

Καὶ τοιοῦτος μὲν ὁ ἀρχιθεράπων μηχανικός. Ὁ δ᾽ ἀρχιτέκτων αὐτοῦ 
Δαυῖδ ἄλλως ἔπαιζε τὸ μηχανᾶσθαι' καὶ ἀκούων ὡς τρυπᾶται τὸ τεῖχος ἔξω- 


θεν, « τρυπητέον » ἔλεγε « καὶ ὑμᾶς ἔσωθεν ». Καὶ εἰς τοσοῦτον χα|σμησά- 241r 


μενος, ἐκάθητο τοῦ λοιποῦ χαῦνος, εἰκὼν ζῶντος, ἐμποδίζων οἷον ἰσχάδας 
καὶ αὐτὸς κατὰ τὸν κωμικόν. Kai τὴν γλῶτταν ὧδε σαλεύσας ἁτελεσφόρητα, 
toker, εἰ καὶ τὸ τεῖχος ἔξωθεν ἀκούσοι λίθοις βάλλεσθαι, εἰπεῖν ἂν ὡς « Bål- 
λετε αὐτὸ καὶ ὑμεῖς ἔσωθεν ». Q παίγνια, δι᾽ ὧν ἑσφαττόμεθα μὲν ἡμεῖς, αὐτὸς 
δὲ τὸν δύσνουν βασιλέα ἐξέφευγεν, ἄνθρωπος, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἔδει ἐγρηγορέναι, 
κατακείμενος καὶ κατὰ παλαιὰν ἀφέλειαν ὀνομάτων εἰπεῖν ἀναπεσᾶς. Καὶ 
μὴν σκέψασθαι ἄλλως καὶ πάνυ ἑστὼς αὑτὸς ἦν καὶ νηφάλιος' ὃ γὰρ πρού- 
θετο ἔνηφε ποιεῖν καὶ οὐκ ἀνῆκεν, ἕως αὐτὸ τεχνικῶς ἀπετέλεσε. 

Καὶ οὕτω μὲν προυδόθη τοῖς πολεμίοις καὶ ἡ τῶν λίθων τοῦ τείχους ἐπὶ 
κακῷ ἡμετέρῳ ὑπολάξευσις κάτω. Αἱ δὲ ἐκ τῆς μεγάλης μηχανῆς πέτραι τάς 
τε ἐπάλξεις κατήρειπον καὶ ἐγύμνουν τὸ τεῖχος φυλάκων’ πολλαὶ δὲ καὶ ὑπερ- 
πεταννύμεναι κατέπιπτον ἔσω, ποιοῦσαί τινα δεινὰ καὶ αὗταί. Διὸ καὶ τεῖχος 
ἕτερον ἀνταναστῆσαι μελετήσαντες καὶ ἤδη καὶ ἐγχειρήσαντες οἱ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 


1 τρῶκται. Hom. Od. 14, 280; 15, 416. Ibid. Schol. 1757, 51 Cfr. supra p. 82, 24. 
9 καρδιώξας. Cfr. Eust. op. 46, 10. 12 ἐκμαξαμένου. Cfr. Eust. op. 62, 17 ; 89, 4; 188, 
39 ; 194, 77 ; 215, 56 ; 216, 35. Alciphro 3, 64, 2. 22 εἰκών. Cfr. Eur. Med. 1162. | 
ἐμποδίζων ἰσχάδας Aristoph. Eg. 755. H. 


18 ἐσαύριον cod. 19 ἀρχιτέκτωρ cod. T.S. em. B. 99 ἰσχάδος cod. 
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77. These 'nibblers of the wall',* if we may so call them, approached 
the wall and set about cutting their way into it, being protected from 
behind it by others who were shooting upwards from below. They worked 
with energy, hurrying to make a hollow so that they could move inside 
and deepen it, and could then pierce through the wall at their leisure 
and swiftly bring down a whole stretch of it at once, and they were 
successful in this attempt. Their heads and a part of their backs 
were hidden, but the rest of each man's body projected a little beyond 
the wall. No one had noticed what was happening until Basileios 
Tzyskos* of Thessaloniki was strong enough and brave enough to bend 
down outside the wall and see it. He, although he was suffering from 
a stomach-ache, ran at full speed to the commander's chief personal* 
servant, poured out his news in distress and appealed to him to put an 
end to this threat. But this man turned out to be an apt pupil who 
had easily assimilated the teaching of our noble commander, and he 
declared that action should be deferred until the next day, when the 
enemy would be cooped up inside their excavation, and could then be 
easily suffocated within it by burning brushwood; just as a hunter who 
has his quarry before him on the open plain might let it go and wait 
until it returns to its cave, preferring to hunt it there, in the 
manner of those who work with bees and capture them within their 
nests. 

78. Such was the strategy devised by the commander's chief servant. 
But his leader David played another game. Hearing that a tunnel was 
being driven into the wall from outside, he commanded, ‘You must also 
drive a tunnel through from within.'* And after opening his mouth to 
this extent he sat gaping thereafter, like a statue rather than a man, 
“as if he was playing bob-fig'* in the words of the comic poet. By 
this useless wagging of his tongue he gave the impression that if he 
had heard that the wall was being pelted from outside with stones, he 
would have said, ‘Hurl stones against it also from within.' Such games 
were the death of us, while bis concern was only to escape the 
emperor, who was not well disposed towards him; and when the man 
should have been wakeful he lay idle, a sluggard, to use the old 
expression. Yet in his other undertakings he had stood up well and 
was clear-headed; he paid careful attention to what he set out to do, 
and did not give up until he had completed it in a capable manner. 

79. In this way there was treacherously granted to our enemies the 
facility to hew away from below at the stones of the wall, to our 
destruction. And the stones from the great siege engine sent the 
battlements tumbling and denuded the wall of guards, while many of 
them flew over it and fell within the city, causing great damage there 
also. Our men had planned the construction of a second wall,* and 
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ἀπετρέποντο. ᾿Εδεδίεσαν γὰρ οἱ τειχοποιοὶ τοὺς ὑπερτέλλοντας πέτρους, οὐ 
Ταντάλειον ταύτην φαντασίαν ὀνειροπολοῦντες, ἀλλὰ πρόοπτον ἔχοντες 
τὸ κακόν. Ἔνθα καί τι γελοῖον συνέπεσεν, εἴ τι χρὴ τοῖς πικροῖς γλευκάζοντα 
συγκιρνᾶν εἱρμῷ τε ἱστορίας καὶ ἵνα μὴ ὁ μανθάνων τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀκράτως 
παθαίνοιτο. Ἦν μὲν γὰρ πολιτικὸν μυστήριον ἡ τοῦ τείχους ἀντανάστασις, 
ἐλαφρίαν δέ τις ἄνω παθὼν ἐξεβόησε τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἄπρακτα μωροὺς ἐκείνους 
πονεῖσθαι κατὰ τοῦ τείχους. ἔσωθεν ἀντεγειρομένου ἑτέρου. Ὃς δὴ λόγος 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἡμᾶς προσέβλαψεν. ᾿Αραιὰ γὰρ τὰ πρὸ τούτου ἀφιέντες τοὺς τει- 
χοσείστας λίθους οἱ EEG, ἐπύκνουν αὐτοὺς ἔκτοτε, μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν τε οὕτω βλά- 
πτοντες ἡμᾶς καὶ οὐδὲ νυκτὸς ( βάλλοντες βέλη ἀνιέντες διὰ τῆς μεγίστης μη- p. 455 B. 
χανῆς' καθ᾿ ἧς ἡμεῖς λαλήσαντες ὡς δεινῆς, εἴ πως ἀποκρουσθείη μηγανικῶς 
τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν τείνεσθαι, ἐσοφίσθημεν εἰς μάθησιν ἐξ ἀγαθῆς κεφαλῆς, ἀκού- 
σαντες ὡς πόλις ἐκ τοιαύτης πέτρας ob βλάπτεται. Τί δέ; GAA’ ὠφελεῖται, 
ὦ σοφὲ μηχανὰς ἐξουθενοῦν ; ᾿Αλλὰ συνίσταται ; Οὔκουν πάντως. Οὐκοῦν 
15 τὸ ἀνάπαλιν, εἴγε καὶ καραρρίπτεται οὕτω τὰ ἐρυμνότατα. Εἴπομεν ἡμεῖς 
οὕτως καὶ ὁ λόγος εἰκῇ ἀπέρρευσε καὶ αὐτός. 

Καὶ ἐλύπουν μὲν τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὰ μικρὰ πετροβόλα, οὕτω δεξιῶς βάλ- 
λοντα, ὡς καὶ τοὺς μοδίους, οἳ πλοίων ἱστοῖς ἑνδεδεμένοι μετέωροι ἔκρυπτον 
ἔνδον ἄνδρας, εἰωθότας ἐκεῖθεν καταπέμπειν τὰ βλάπτοντα, συνεχῶς εὔσκοπα 
βάλλειν καὶ κατακλᾶν καὶ ἀγῶνα παρέχειν τοῖς μαχηταῖς ἐκεῖθεν διεκχεῖσθαι 
κάτω καὶ περισῴζεσθαι’ ἧσαν δὲ τὰ τοιαῦτα ὡσεὶ καὶ βέλη νηπίων πρὸς τὴν | 241v 
μητέρα μεγάλην μηχανὴν παραβαλλόμενα, εἴ τι χρὴ ἐκ τοῦ σοφοῦ στρατηγοῦ 
πορίσασθαί τι νόημα, ὃς τοὺς ἐκεῖθεν ἐπαφιεμένους λίθους τεθηπὼς τοῦ κτύ- 
που « ἄκουε τὴν γραῖαν » ἔλεγεν, ἀπαθὴς οὕτω τι καὶ μέτριος ὤν καὶ τὴν θρε- 
25 ψαμένην μαῖαν, οἶμαι, φαντάζεσθαι δοκῶν, παθαινομένην én’ αὐτῷ καὶ κλαί- 

ovcav. Λακωνίζων δὲ καὶ ἄλλως ἐκεῖνος τὴν φράσιν ὡς ἐν μεταποιήσει « ká- 
uver ἡ γραῖα πάλιν » ἐμογγιλάλει. ᾽Απεφοίβαζε δὲ ἄρα ὁ λόγος οὗτος κατά τι p. 456 B 
πυθωνικὸν ὡς ἡ πρεσβυτάτη Θεσσαλονίκη πρὸς εἴδωλα καμόντων οἴχεται, 
καθὰ καὶ πάλαι ποτέ, ὡς ἐξ ἱστορίας καθήκει καὶ εἰς ἡμᾶς. Καὶ ἦσαν οἱ λίθοι 
30 ἀκριβῶς ἀνδραχθεῖς, ὁποίους κατὰ τῶν ἀμφὶ τὸν ᾿Οδυσσέα οἱ Λαιστρυγόνες 
διεχειρίζοντο. 
Τοῦ τοίνυν κακοῦ κάτω μὲν ἀναστομοῦντος εἰς ἀξιόλογον χάσμα τὴν 
τοῦ τείχους στεγανότητα, ἄνω δὲ τοιούτοις λίθοις εἰς τρόμον βιαζομένου, 
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2 Ταντάλειος φαντασία. Cfr. Eust. op. 155, 28; 349, 14. I| πρόοπτον Cfr. Hero- 
dian. 7 (4,4). 0 ἄπρακτα. Vd. supra 451, 14. 10 «βάλλοντες». Cfr. Eur. Jph. T. 
318 ἡμεῖς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀνίεμεν πέτρους βάλλοντες. 19 εὔσκοπα. Cfr. Regel 61, 25 : 89. 8. 
ἐπίσκοπα 21, 5 94 ἄκουε τὴν γραῖαν. Cfr. Nicet. Chon. 387, 14 sq. 27 ἀπεφοίβαζε. 
Cfr. Eust. op. 260, 8. 28 εἴδωλα καμόντων Hom. Jl. 23. 72. 80 ἀνδραχθεῖς Hom. Od. 10, 
121. H. Cfr. Eust. op. 179, 80 ; 209,7 ; 255, 42. 82 ἀναστομοῦντος Cfr. Eur. Cycl. 357. 


1 ὑπερτέλοντας cod. 2 καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς T.B.S. 16 οὕτω T. 18 ὀϊστοῖς cod. T.B.S. 
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had already set about building it, but because of this they were 
forced to desist, since the builders were reduced to a state of terror 
by the stones which appeared overhead; and this was not a punishment 
of Tantalos* which their imagination was creating in a dream, buta 
danger which was in full view for them. There also occurred at this 
time a ridiculous thing, and perhaps one should mix a little sweetness 
with the bitter sequence of our history, so that those who receive an 
account of our affairs may not be subjected to an impression of 
unmixed suffering. 
80. The building of this extra defensive wall was a secret within the 
city until someone, in a spirit of levity, shouted down at the enemy 
that they were fools to labour against the wall to so little purpose, 
since another was rising up inside it. These words caused us even 
more harm, since whereas the enemy had previously fired only a few 
stones large enough to injure the wall, they increased the number fron 
this point onwards, and not only did us damage by day, but even at 
night continued hurling missiles from their largest catapult. We had 
been discussing the terrible effect of this, and wondering if there 
was any contrivance which could prevent it from being aimed at us, 
when our ignorance was enlightened by information from our good 
leader, and we heard that the city was not being damaged by such 
stones. Well, they were doing it some good, perhaps - you expert in 
reducing siege engines to nothing! ‘But the city stands unharmed.' 
No indeed, the opposite is true, when our points of strength are 
being overthrown in this way.' This was what we said, but that 
approach also proved to be fruitless. 
81. The small catapults also caused damage to the city with their 
accurate aim, like the barrels which were tied to the masts of the 
ships high up, and hid men within them who kept shooting from there to 
harm us, firing with a permanently good view of their targets and 
weakening the combatants on our side by forcing them to spread out 
below and seek safety. But these missiles were like the efforts of 
children compared with those hurled by the great siege engine, their 
mother, if we may adopt a sentiment belonging to our clever commander 
who, in amazement at the crashing of the stones fired from it, used to 
cry, ‘Listen to the Old Woman,' remaining impassive and calm and, I 
believe, giving the impression that the nurse who reared him was 
suffering and weeping because of him. And he adopted a Lakonian* turn 
of speech for the sake of variation, when he used to mutter hoarsely, 
‘The Old Woman is getting tired. But these words were a prophetic* 
utterance, in the manner of the Delphian priestess, meaning that the 
ancient city of Thessaloniki was going to join the shades of the dead, 
as it had once previously, a story which has come down to us in 
history.* 

The stones which this machine was firing were fully as much as a 
man could lift, as great as those which the Laistrygonians* used 
against Odysseus and his men. 
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ὀκλάζει τὸ καὶ τοὺς πόδας καὶ tà ὕπερθεν παθὸν καί πως ἐπὶ γόνυ συνιζάνει, 
τά γε πρῶτα εὐμηχάνως συνεστηκός, ἕως οἱ μὲν ὑπορύττοντες, τὸν κατ᾽ aù- 
τοὺς ἄεθλον διηνυκότες, ἀποκατέστησαν ταῖς τῶν συμβαρβάρων σκηναῖς, 
τὰ δὲ ὑποβεβλημένα εἰς ἔρεισμα τῇ διορυγῆ κατεκάη, ὡς δοῦναι τόπον ἐντεῦ- 
5 θεν τῇ κατακύψει τοῦ τείχους. Οὗπερ οὕτως ὑποκλιθέντος εἰς πλαγιασμόν, 
συμβαίνει τὸ ἐκείνου ἄκρον διαιρεθῆναι ἄνωθεν ἕως καὶ κάτω, ἔνθα πως ἐγλω- 
χινοῦτο γωνιούμενον, καὶ διαχανεῖν εἰς ἡμέτερον ὄλεθρον. Τοῦ yap συνδε- 
τικοῦ παραλυθέντος εἱρμοῦ, ἔσχιστο ἐξ ἀνάγκης, ὅτι μηδὲ εἶχεν fi ἐχομένη 
πλευρὰ ἐν καθεστῶτι ἡρμόσθαι, τῆς ἐκ πλαγίων ὑπενδούσης κατὰ βάρος, ἀλλ᾽ 
10 ἐκπέμψασά τι ἑαυτῆς, ἀφῆκεν ἐπακολουθεῖν κατακλιθείσῃ τῇ γείτονι’ καὶ 
οὕτω χάσµηµα καθ᾽ ἡμῶν "Atov εὑρυνθὲν κατέσπακεν εἰς χάος ἀτρύγετον. 
"Hv δὲ ὁ τόπος οὗτος πύργος Χαμαιδράκοντος ἐπικληθεὶς τῷ λαχόντι p. 457 B. 
ἐπιστατεῖν σύν γε τοῖς ἀμφ᾽ αὑτὸν οὐκ ἀεργοῖς στρατιωτικοῖς, ἀνδρὶ τότε μὲν 
τακτικῷ, ὕστερον καὶ συμπόνῳ ἡμῖν: ὃς μόνος τῶν ἄλλων ἑνσχεθεὶς τῇ πόλει, 
45 τὸ μὲν φαινόμενον κατὰ νόσον, ἄλλως δὲ προμηθείᾳ θείᾳ καὶ συναεθλεύων 
ἡμῖν παρήγορα, θρίξ, 6 φασιν, ἀνὰ μέσον καὶ ἔβλεπε θάνατον, εἰ μὴ τὸ τῆς 
τριχὸς ταύτης γραμμικὸν οἷα καὶ εἷς τι πλατὺ ἐπίπεδον ἡμεῖς διαστήσαντες, 
ὡς ἐμεθόδευσεν ὁ τῆς σοφίας Θεός, καὶ παρατείναντες καιρόν, δι᾽ οὗ ὁ Bap- 
βαρικὸς ἐμαλάχθη θυμός, συνετελέσαμεν τι καὶ αὑτοὶ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ εἰς τὸ Ka- 
λὸν ἧς ἄρτι ἔχει ζωῆς. 
Τοῦ τοίνυν τείχους ἐκείνου παθόντος ὡς ἔπαθεν, ἐπείπερ ἡμέρα διέφαυσε 
καὶ εἶδον τὸ ἐκεῖσε χαρώνειον χάσμα οἷ τε ἐχθροὶ οἵ τε ἡμεδαποί, ἐκεῖνοι μὲν 
συνέχασκον θηριωδῶς τοῦ λοιποῦ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν, ἡμῖν δὲ συμμύσασι ξύμπασα 
ἐκλείσθη ἑλπίς. Καὶ ἦν μὲν τὰ πρὸ τούτου θρασὺς ὁ | στρατηγὸς κομπάζων 242r 
25 πρὸς τοὺς εὖ εἰδότας τὸ τεῖχος οὐκ εὖ πείσεσθαι ὡς, εἰ καὶ καταπεσεῖται, 
ὅμως αὐτὸς ἐπιλέγδην κρίνας τοὺς ἀρίστους τῆς στρατιᾶς τεῖχος σιδήρεον 
ἀντιστήσει, τὸ ἐκ τῶν ὅπλων, καὶ ἕως καὶ εἰς τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέρας φύλαξ 
ἔσται τῆς πόλεως, τότε δὲ ὁ μέχρι λόγου θρασὺς ῥηξήνωρ τῇ τοῦ τείχους ῥή- 
Sei διεκόπη τῶν αὐχημάτων καὶ μὴ μένων ὁ αὐτὸς ἔμπαλιν ἐξένευσεν. “Apa 

80 γὰρ δόρυ ἑσκέψατο πολεμικὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ ῥήγματος ἀναρριχησαμένου τῶν τινος 
πλωΐμων, οὓς ἀνδρικοὺς τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ δεξιοὺς ἡ τοῦ Σιφάντου ναῦς ἑπλώϊζε p. 458 B. 
(πειρατἠς δὲ ὁ Σιφάντος, ἑκὼν προσχωρήσας τοῖς Σικελοῖς κατά τινα ῥήτρην 
τὴν συνδόξασαν: ὃς καὶ ἡμᾶς ἑλῶν ἐξένισε, ῥητέον γὰρ οὕτως, ἐπὶ νεὼς τῆς 
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1 ὀκλάζει. Cfr. Heliod. Aerh. 9,4. 6-7 ἐγλωχινοῦτο. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 563, 17; 1350, 21. 
11 χάσµηµα. Cfr. Aristoph. Αν. 61. | χάος ἀτρύγετον. Cfr. Hes. Theog. Schol. ad v. 116. 
10 θρὶξ ἀνὰ μέσον. Eust. op. 232, 68 : 249, 37. Paroem. Ap. VIII 920 ( 11 458), Theocr. 14, 9. 
Cfr. Eust. Schol. ad I. 10 173 (p. 796, 57). 22 χαρώνειον χάσμα. Cfr. Eust. op. 310, 50. 
28 ρηξήνωρ Hom. Jl. 7, 228 ; Od. 4, 5. H. Regel, 21, 22. 


9 ἐνκαθεστῶτι cod. ἐγκαθεστῶτι T.B.S. 18 ἐμεθώδευσεν cod. 
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82.* Our evil fate therefore was causing the bottom of the wall to be 
opened up into an enormous chasm, while the top of it was being 
attacked and shaken with stones; so it began to sink, being so damaged 
at the foot and above, and to settle on to its knees, as it were, 
although at first it had been well constructed and compacted 
together. Then those who had been mining beneath it, having completed 
their task, retreated to their fellow-barbarians' tents, and the props 
put in to support the tunnel through the wall were set on fire, with 
the aim of achieving its collapse. And since it was now leaning 
at an acute angle, it happened that its peak was split from top to 
bottom where it projected into a corner, and it gaped widely, to our 
destruction. For once the materials which held the wall together 
were loosened it could do nothing but crack asunder, because the 
neighbouring part could not remain fixed in a standing position while 
that which was to the side of it had given way under its own weight; 
and first of all a little of it flew off, and then the rest followed 
after its recumbent neighbour. And so a chasm of Hades gaped open 
against us, and drew us down into a barren chaos.* 

83. This place was the tower of Chamaidrakon. It took its name from 
the man to whom, together with a band of active soldiers, the command 
of it had been assigned. At that time he was a soldier, but later he 
was a fellow-sufferer with us. He alone of all the others had been 
kept within the city, from sickness as it appeared at first, but in 
fact through Divine providence; and in striving to bring succour to us 
he would have been, as they say, within a hair's breadth* of seeing 
death, if it had not been that we took the line of this hair and, so 
to speak, extended the breadth of its surface according to the plan 
devised by the God of wisdom, and by stretching out the time during 
which the rage of the barbarians became less harsh, we played a part 
in achieving for this man the boon of life which he now possesses. 

84. Then, after that wall had met its fate, when day dawned and the 
enemy and our men saw the gulf of Charon* which had appeared there, 
the former ravened after us all the more voraciously, while we were 
struck dumb as we saw all hope shut off from us. Our commander had 
until that time been full of valour, and he had been bragging to those 
who knew only too well that the wall was doomed, that if it were to 
fall, he himself would select a picked band of the best men from the 
army, and would oppose the enemy with a wall of iron made from their 
weapons, and would stand guard over the city, even as long as forty 
days. But now that the wall had been broken, this ‘breaker of nen“, 
so valiant in words, cut short his boastings, and without abiding by 
them made his escape in the opposite direction. 

85. For as soon as he saw an eneny spear appearing at the breach in 
the ramparts, as one of the crew of the ship of Siphantos, brave men 
all of them and competent in such circumstances, scrambled over then 
(Siphantos was a pirate who had agreed to join the Sicilians after 
entering into a compact with them; and it was he who took us prisoner 
and showed us hospitality, for so we must call it, upon his ship, as 
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Kat’ αὐτόν, ὡς καὶ ὑποκαταβάντες λόγῳ βραχὺ παραστησόμεθα ). ἅμα γοῦν 
οὕτως εἶδεν ὁ τρέσας Δαυῖδ καὶ ἅμα κατόπιν βαλὼν τὰς ἀνδρικὰς ὑποσχέσεις 
καὶ τὰς τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέρας εἰς οὐδὲ λεπτὸν συστείλας ὥρας, ἔδειξε µετά- 
φρενα τοῖς ἐχθροῖς. Καὶ τῶν στρατιωτικῶν φωνούντων λεωφορουμένῃ βοῇ 
τὸ « Κομνηνέ, στάµα καὶ πέζευμα », ὁ δ᾽ ἐπιτελεύτιον οἷον ἀντιμύξας τὸ « Ka- 
βαλλίκευμα » καὶ τὸ « καθά µε βλέπετε», ἐπόθει μὲν ἴσως παρατυχεῖν που τὸ 
τηνικαῦτα Πήγασόν τινα, δι᾽ οὗ πτερύξεται εἰς ὄρος εἴθε ἢ εἰς κῦμα πολυ- 
φλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, ἠρκέσθη δὲ ὅμως τῇ φίλη ἡμιόνῳ, fj καὶ τότε φέρειν 
αὑτὸν ἔλαχε. Καὶ παραδειγματικῶς προφεύγων, τρυφερὸς ἰδεῖν, εὔυφος τὴν 
10 ἀναβολήν, ἄτριπτος ὅπλοις τὰς χεῖρας, γυμνασίῳ πρέπων, ἁμίαντος αἵματι, 
εἶχεν ὡσεὶ καὶ κτίλος ἐφεπομένους τοὺς ἅπαντας παρά τι ὀλίγον. Ἦσαν γὰρ ἐν 
τοσούτῳ πλήθει καὶ μεγάθυμοι ἄνδρες, οἳ καὶ ἀντισταθέντες ἐν τῷ τὸν στρα- 
τηγὸν ἄνετα διώκειν ἑαυτὸν εἰς φυγήν, οἱ μὲν ἔπεσον μακαρίως καὶ εὐγε- 
νῶς, οἱ δὲ γενναῖα δράσαντες ἑνδεδώκασιν, ὅπου γε καὶ τὸ πολεμικὸν ἐκεῖνο 
45 δόρυ καὶ οἱ συναναβάντες τὴν ἀρχὴν βάρβαροι κατεσείσθησαν ὑπό τινων ἡμε- p. 459 B. 
τέρων πολιτῶν, οὔκουν γε στρατιωτῶν. Οἱ δὴ πολῖται καὶ κατὰ κράτος 
ἀντέσχον, ἕως κυκλωθέντες εἶδον κίνδυνον, οὐ πτυρέντες δείματι πανικῷ τῷ 
τοῦ Δαυΐδ, ἀλλὰ μεμνημένοι βλάπτειν ἔσω μάλιστα πόλεως οὓς καὶ ἐκτὸς 
ὥρμαινον σίνεσθαι, εἴπερ ἀφίεντο. O δὲ ἐτροχαλώθησαν οὗτοι κύκλωμα, 
20 οὐκ ἐκ τῶν ἄνωθεν ἦν, ἀλλὰ τῶν εἰσδραμόντων βαρβάρων ἐκ τῶν ἑῴων rv- 
λῶν, ἃς ó στρατηγὸς ἀνεῳγμένας ἕωθεν τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἐχαρίσατο εἰς παρείσ- 
δυσιν ἄπονον, ἐπειδὰν ἐγχειρήσας φυγεῖν ἐπέτρεψε τῷ κατεπανεύοντι συνα- 
ναφεύγειν εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, ἑάσαντα τὰς πύλας, αὑτὸν δὴ τὸν ἐκείνου φάναι 
λόγον, πυρέσσειν, ὡς οἱ ἀκηκοότες διδάσκου|σιν. 242v 
25 Οὕτω δὴ οὖν τοῦ πολεμικοῦ δόρατος ἀναφανέντος ἐπὶ τοῦ τείχους, ἤδη 
ἐψιλωμένου τῶν ἡμετέρων (λέγω δὴ τοῦ ἑῴου' τὸ γὰρ δυσμικὸν οὗ τοιούτους 
εἶχε προμάχους, ἀλλὰ τῶν τινες ἐκείνων ἀντεῖχον ὡς οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἀνδρικώ- 
τερον, ὧν ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα Λέων ὁ Κουταλᾶς, καὶ φρενῶν καὶ ῥώμης καὶ ἀν- 
δρίας πλήρης ἀνήρ, ὃς ἕως καὶ περὶ πλήθουσαν ἀγοράν, τῆς πόλεως ἤδη pe- 
μεστωμένης ὧν οὐκ ἠθέλομεν, ἀντιστάς, εἶτα, πρὸς οὐδενὸς ἔχων ἐπικουρίαν, 
καθυφῆκε, καὶ εὐτυχῶς γυμνωθείς, ἑκέρδανεν ἑαυτὸν εὐκλεῶς, τότε μὲν πολλὰ 
κεκλαυμένος ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν, ἄρτι δὲ ἐν τοῖς τῶν ἐπαινουμένων πρώτοις ταττόμενος 
παρά γε ἡμῖν, οἷπερ οἴδαμεν ) τοῦ τοίνυν ὑψοῦ, ὡς ἐρρέθη, φανέντος δόρα- p. 460 B. 
τος ἐκείνου τῇ συνήθει μετακλίσει καὶ κατακύψει, ὡσεὶ καί τινι κατανεύσει 
35 κεφαλῆς ἢ καὶ χειρὸς νεύματι μετακαλουμένου τοὺς ἔξω, βραχύ τι ὥρας μέσον 
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7 εἰς ὄρος. Hom. JI. 6,347. 9 εὔυφος. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1436, 51. 11 κτίλος Hom. 
Il. 13, 492. 
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we shall relate at a later stage in our narrative)* - no sooner, then, 
did the cowardly David see this sight, than he at once cast away his 
brave promises, and compressing the forty days into less than a single 
minute, he turned tail and fled. His soldiers cried out to him in the 
speech of the common people, ‘Stop, Komnenos, go on foot!'* But he, 
gasping as if with his last breath, ‘To horse!' and ‘Do as you see nme 
doing! seemed as if he was longing at that very moment to find 
himself upon a winged Pegasos* upon which he night fly to some 
mountain, or to the waves of the ever-sounding sea.* He had, however, 
to content himself with his own mule, whose lot it was at that moment 
to be carrying him. And in his flight he set an example to all, so 
dainty was his appearance, so lofty his bearing, his hands unworn by 
the bearing of weapons, looking as if he was ready to engage in 
healthful exercise, and unspotted by blood. The rest of then followed 
him as a flock follows the ram that leads it,* with a small number of 
exceptions; for there were among their number a few stout-hearted men 
who refused to join their commander in his uninhibited flight. Some 
of these met a noble and courageous death, while others surrendered 
after a brave struggle,in the place where that first hostile spear and 
the barbarians who accompanied it were overthrown by some of our own 
men - citizens, not soldiers. These citizens did indeed resist with 
vigour until they were surrounded and realised that they were in 
danger; then, however, they were not overtaken by the same panic as 
David, but bore it in mind that they could now do great harm within 
the city to those against whom they would have hurled themselves 
outside the walls, if they had been allowed to do so. This ring of 
enemies which surrounded them was not composed of soldiers who had 
scaled the walls, but of barbarians who had come running from the 
eastern gate* which our commander had left open in the morning for our 
enemies; he had thus presented them with the opportunity of an 
unhindered entrance when, after setting about making his retreat, he 
ordered his chief officer* to join him in fleeing to the acropolis and 
to leave the gates to ‘go burn',* these being the actual words which 
those who heard him report him as having used. 

86. So this enemy spear appeared at the ramparts, which were already 
stripped of our men. I speak of the eastern side, for the west had 
defenders of a different calibre, some of whom resisted with unmatched 
bravery. Outstanding among these was Leon Koutalas,* aman full of 
wisdom, strength and courage, who resisted until the time when the 
market is full, when the city was already swarming with its unwelcome 
visitors, and only then, when no one offered him any further help, 
yielded. He was fortunate enough to be able to divest himself of his 
military equipment and escape, after establishing a fine reputation 
for himself, and at that time we greatly deplored his absence, but now 
those of us who know the facts must number him among those nost 
deserving of praise. 

As has already been said, that spear appeared on high, and as it 
changed position and bent downwards in the usual manner it seemed as 
if by a nodding of the head or a gesture of the hand it was calling 
for those who were outside, for within a very short space of time the 
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ἦν καὶ ἡ πόλις πλήρης ἦν τῶν πολεμίων, περιάγοντος Αὐγούστου τετάρτην 
καὶ εἰκοστὴν ἡμέραν ἐξ ὅτου ἐνέστη, πρῶτα μὲν τῶν τοῦ ναυτικοῦ, εἶτα κατὰ 
συνάφειαν καὶ τοῦ ἱππικοῦ. 

Καὶ ἦν ἰδεῖν τὴν ἡμέραν τότε οὐκέθ᾽ ἡμέραν, ἀλλὰ νυκτὶ ἐοικυῖαν καὶ 
οἷον παθαινομένην καὶ σκυθρωπάζουσαν ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἑώρα. 'Ομίχλη γὰρ αὐτὴν 
βαθεῖα ἐπάχυνεν, ὡσεὶ καὶ ἐκ κονιορτοῦ, ὃν ἢ τυφὼς αἴρει f| πόδες ζῴων, ἅπερ 
ἀριθμὸς μετρεῖ ἀπειροπληθής. ὡς εἶναι εἰπεῖν ὀκνεῖν λάμπειν τὸν ἥλιον 
οἷς αἱ τῶν ὅπλων ὑπερηύγαζον αὑτὸν λαμπρότητες, παρῳδῆσαι δὲ καὶ 
ἐκ παλαιᾶς Μούσης «ὀκτωκαίδεκα μὲν πλέεν ἤματα ποντοπορεῦον» τὸ 
τῆς πόλεως σκάφος, « ἐννεακαιδεκάτῃ δ᾽ ἐφάνη οὕρεα σκιόεντα », δι ὧν ὁ τῆς 
ζωῆς ἡμῖν ἥλιος ἀποτειχιζόμενος ἐμέλαινε σκιὰν ἐπικαλύψουσαν ἡμᾶς ψαλ- 
μικῶς. Οἱ δὲ χθὲς καὶ πρῴην ἁλαλαγμοὶ καὶ αἱ κατὰ πόλεμον βοαὶ καὶ ὁ ἑντεῦ- 
θεν θροῦς οὐκέτ᾽ ἦσαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιστρέψαντα τὸ ψαλμικόν, οὐκ ἦν ἀλαλαγμὸς 
ἐν τοῖς ἡμῶν πλήθεσιν. Εἶδες δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ὀρνέων πετομένων κενὸν τὸν ἀέρα, 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ εἴτε διὰ τὸ τοῦ ἀέρος στυγνὸν εἴτε καὶ ὅτι φρικτὸν ἣν καὶ ἐκείνοις τὸ 


πρᾶγμα. Ἡμέραι γοῦν ἱκαναὶ καὶ οὐδαμοῦ οὔτε στρουθοὶ οὔτε πέλειαι οὔτε p. 401 B. 


κόρακες, of τῇ Kad’ ἡμᾶς πρῴην ἐπεχωρίαζον, οὔτε ἄλλος τις ὄρνις τὸν ἀέρα 
διενήχοντο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκτετοπισμένα ἐνέμοντο καὶ ἡμῖν ἄφαντα. ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν 
καὶ μετὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν ἐφ᾽ ἱκανόν, οἷα τοῦ δέους καὶ τοῖς ἀλόγοις παραμένοντος. 


Ἡμέραι γὰρ ὕστερον συχναί, | καὶ αἱ μὲν ἄμφοδοι τῆς πόλεως ἔπληθον σπο- 243r 


ρίμων παντοδαπῶν, οἷς χαίρουσιν οἱ τῶν ὀρνίθων σπερμοφάγοι ( τὸ βάρβαρον 
γὰρ οὐκ ἀνίει ἁρπάζον καὶ κατακενοῦν ), ὄρνις δέ ποθεν οὗ κατέβαινε. Τούτου 
δὲ οἶμαι καινότερον ἐκεῖνο ἦν, ὅτι περ, ὑετοῦ καταρραγέντος καὶ ἐξ ὧν οἱ 
ἐχθροὶ ἐσκόρπιζον, ἀροῦντες μέν, οὔκουν σπείροντες δὲ τὸ καλὸν ὅλον ἄστυ, 
Antov ὥσπερ ἀναφυέντων συχνῶν καὶ εἰς μῆκος ἐπιδεδωκότων, οὐδὲν ζῷον 
ποηφάγον ἐκεῖθεν ἑκέρδανέ τι, ἀλλ.᾽ εἶχεν αἵρεσιν κόνεως ἑρέπτεσθαι ἥπερ ἐκ 
τῶν βεβλαστηκότων φαγεῖν, ὡς ἢ πεφαρμαγμένων οἷς τὸ περιέχον μεμίαντο ἢ 
καὶ ὅτι κατὰ τοὺς ᾠκειωμένους, ὡς λόγος, τῷ πάλαι Διομήδει συνεμίσουν τὸ 
βάρβαρον καὶ αὐτοί, οἷα μὴ ἐθόδες ἐκείνων. 

Καὶ τοιοῦτον μὲν καὶ τοῦτο, παραρριφὲν οὐ περιττῶς εἰς συγγραφήν. 
Ἡ δὲ πόλις, εἰσπηδησάντων τῶν ἀντιμάχων, ἔπασχεν ὅσα φιλεῖ δρᾶν ἄγριος 
πόλεμος. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἡμέτεροι, οὐχ ὁ μὲν ὁ δ᾽ οὗ, ἀλλὰ πάντες ἔφευγον ἁμε- 


ταστρεπτὶ καθ᾽ ὑπεξαίρεσιν εὐαριθμήτων τινῶν, ὅπερ ἔφαμεν: ἐν οἷς καί τις p. 462 B. 


Βολέας τῶν τῆς ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ξυνοικίας, ὃς ἐγγὺς ἐς τριάκοντα τοὺς μὲν 
ἀξίνῃ διχάσας, τοὺς δὲ καὶ ἄλλως εἰς τὸ ζῆν ἀχρειώσας, πολλῇ σπουδῇ τῶν 


4 νυκτὶ Hom. II. 1,47. 9 ὀκτωκαίδεκα Hom. Il. 7, 267. H. 11 σκιὰν Ps. 43, 20. H. 
19 ἀλαλαγμὸς Ps. 88, 16. H. 97 συνεµίσουν Lycophr. 604. H. 86 ἀχρειώσας 
Cfr. Eust. Schol. 103, 42. 
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city was swarming with our enemies, first the men from their ships and 
then following closely after them the cavalry, as the month of August 
came round to the twenty-fourth day since its inception. 

87. And that day vas no longer a day in its appearance, but rather it 
resembled night, and it seemed to suffer and to bear a gloomy 
appearance because of the things which it saw. A thick mist spread 
over it, like a cloud of dust raised up by a whirlwind or by the 
hooves of animals innumerable in their limitless multitude, so that 
one might say that the sun was ashamed to shine because the flashing 
of the weapons outshone it. It might also be said, as a parody of the 
ancient Muse, that the city like a ship ‘travelled over the sea for 
eighteen days'* and then ‘on the nineteenth there appeared the shadowy 
mountains' by which the sun of our life was blocked off as they cast a 
black shadow* covering us, as the psalmist says. The shouting of a 
little while before, the cries of battle and the din which it causes, 
were no longer heard; rather, to adapt the words of the psalm, there 
was no shouting in their number.* You would have seen the air empty of 
birds, and I cannot say whether this was because of the gloom of the 
atmosphere or because what had taken place terrified them also. For 
many days indeed the sparrows, doves and ravens, which only lately had 
been our regular visitors, were nowhere to be seen passing through the 
air, but had taken themselves off to other dwellings and were lost to 
our view; and this lasted for a long time after the capture of the 
city, as if fear continued to abide with the animal world also. In 
fact for many days afterwards the streets of the city were filled with 
grain of every kind that seed-eating birds enjoy, after the continual 
plundering and sacking of buildings by the barbarians, but not a 
single bird came down from any quarter of the sky. And this was even 
stranger: when rain poured down in torrents, although crops sprang up 
in profusion over a large area from the seeds which our enemies had 
sown over the whole of our fair city, by ploughing the ground even if 
they did not sow the grain, no grass-eating creature took any benefit 
from them; they preferred browsing in the dust to eating any of this 
crop, as if it was contaminated with the poison of the surrounding 
circumstances, or as if, like the companions of Diomedes long ago,* 
they too joined in hating what was foreign because they were not 
accustomed to it. 

88. So much for this addition to our account of events, which should 
not be considered superfluous. And now the city, after our opponents 
had burst into it, was subjected to the usual ravages of war. Our own 
men, as has been said, fled without turning round, with no exceptions 
except for a few who could be counted easily. Among the latter was a 
certain Boleas,* one of the ecclesiastical community, who hacked about 
thirty men to pieces with an axe, or disabled them in other ways, 
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πολεμίων τὴν μητέρα γῆν ἡἠσπάσατο. Αἰσχύνη xoi αὐτὸ τοῦ Δαυῖδ, ὃς μὴ ἄν 
ποτε φυγεῖν ἀπομνύς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτοῦ ξίφει πεσεῖν, εἶτα προυτράπετο σω- 
θῆναι λύθρῳ ἄχραντος. Καὶ ἦν ἡ καθιστορουμένη φυγὴ οὐκ ἀσύντακτος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐνδόντος ἀρχάς, ὡς προεκτέθειται, τοῦ κορυφαίου στρατηγοῦ: ὃς εἶπερ ἔδειξε 
πρόσωπον τοῖς ἐχθροῖς, ὡς ἐνεκελεύοντο οἱ τῶν συμφευγόντων γενναιότεροι, 
συνούλωσεν ἂν ταχὺ τὸ τραῦμα τῆς πόλεως. Οἱ δὲ τοῦ πολεμίου στίφους ἕκα- 
μνον καὶ ῥίπτοντες τοὺς φεύγοντας καὶ σαττόμενοι λάφυρα. Καὶ ἐχρῆν μὲν 
ἓν τούτοις ἄβλητόν τινα καὶ ἀνούτατον ἐκ μετεώρου ποθὲν τὴν μάχην σκέ- 
πτεσθαι καὶ παρασημαίνεσθαι, τοῦ Θεοῦ βελέων ἀπερύκοντος ἑρωήν' ἄνθρω- 
πος γάρ, ἐνδεθεὶς τοιούτῳ κακῷ καὶ πρὸς ἑαυτῷ τὰ μάλιστα τὸν νοῦν ἔχων, 
οὐκ ἂν σχοίη ἀκριβῶς τὸ πᾶν συγγράψασθαι, πλὴν εἰς ὅσον τὰ καίρια, ὧν τε 
ἔμαθε καὶ οἷς αὐτὸς πολυτρόπως ἐπέστησεν. 

Ἡμεῖς οὖν τῆς μὲν ἀκροπόλεως ἀπογνόντες διὰ τὴν τοῦ ἐκεῖσε ὕδατος 
ἐκδημίαν, ἧς ὁδηγὸς ὁ στρατηγὸς γέγονε, καὶ τὴν ἀναγκαίαν ἀποσκευήν, 
ἣν προεμηθευσάμεθα ἡμῶν τε αὑτῶν χάριν καὶ τῶν περὶ ἡμᾶς, διανειμάμενοι, 
ὡς καὶ προπέφρασται, μερίμνης δὲ θέμενοι ἔξω καὶ τὴν εἰς τὸν ἅγιον τάφον 
τοῦ Μυροβλήτου καταφυγήν, Ett δὲ καὶ τὴν εἰς ἑτέρους θείους ναούς, ob γὰρ 
δήπουθεν ἐλάνθανεν ἡμᾶς ὡς, πάντων τῶν φευγόντων ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις ῥυῖ- 
σκομένων, πολλοὶ παρασυρήσονται τοῦ ζῆν ὠθισμοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐντεῦθεν πνι- 
γμοῖς, καὶ τῷ οἴκῳ παραμείναντες, ὃς περιάδεται ζῶντα ἐκθεραπεύειν τὸν 
ἅγιον, καὶ πολλὰ καὶ μυρία κακὰ καὶ τεθεαμένοι καὶ πεπονθότες, ἐφ᾽ οἷς θαῦμα 
περίεισιν ἡμᾶς ὅπως ἀντέσχομεν, τέλος τοῦ πώγωνος, ö φασιν, ἑλκυσθέντες. 
ἀπηγόμεθα διὰ ξιφῶν μυρίων ἀνατεινομένων καὶ φρισσόντων ὡσεὶ καὶ λήϊον 
πεπυκνωμένον ἀσταχύεσι. Καὶ ὠθούμενοι μὲν καὶ κονδυλιζόμενοι καὶ ὕβρεις 
οὗ τὰς ἐν ἔθει μανθάνοντες μακάριον τὸ πάθος ἐκρίνομεν, εὐχόμενοι ἐν torov- 
τοις εἶναι’ ὅτε δὲ καὶ σπάθη καθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐγαυροῦτο καὶ παραξιφὶς ἐπλαγίαζεν 
ὡς εἰς σπλάχνα βάψουσα καὶ δοράτια τὰ μὲν ἔνθεν τὰ δ᾽ ἐκεῖθεν τῶν πλευρῶν 
εὐθύνοντο ἀπειλητικῶς. ἀλλ᾽ ἐνταῦθα εὐχαὶ καὶ μόναι ἀντέπραττον βύθιαι. 
Προενεγκεῖν γὰρ αὑτὰς πῶς ποτε ἦν; 

Καὶ ἕως μὲν καὶ τοῦ Πολιτικοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς Ἱπποδρόμου τοιαύτη διάθεσις 
ἡμᾶς εὔθυνεν: ἐκεῖ δὲ τὸν ἤδη ἀποτεθέντα εἰς μνήμην Σιφάντον εὑρόντες, 
εὔιππον ἑστηκότα µετά γε καὶ τοῦ Μαυροζώμη καὶ σκεπτόµενον τί ἂν ἕλοι, 
μεθειλκύσθημεν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, λόγῳ μὲν τῷ μὴ ἐπὶ πλέον κόπον σχεῖν τὸν ἀρχι- 


επίσκοπον, ἀληθῶς δὲ ἵνα δευτέρων χειρόνων πειρασώμεθα. Βραχὺ γὰρ ἐκεῖσε Ρ. 464 Β. 


8 ἄβλητος Hom. I. 4, 540. Cfr. Regel, 93, 24. 9-βελέων ἀπερύκοντος ἐρωὴν 
Hom. JI. 4, 542; 17, 562. Cfr. Regel, 93, 27. 18-19 ρυισκομένων. Cfr. Eust. op. 94, 
32 ; 230, 64. Heliod. Aeth. 2, 19. 23 φρισσόντων. Hom. II. 23, 599. Ibid. Schol. 1318, 38. 
Cfr. Eur. Suppl. 31. 
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until after great efforts on the part of our enemies he at last 
embraced mother earth. This again brought shame upon David, who had 
sworn an oath that he would never flee but would rather fall upon his 
own sword, and then turned tail to make his escape without being 
polluted by blood. 

89. The retreat which is at present being reported was not completely 
disordered: the commander-in-chief, as has already been related, was 
at its head. If only he had shown his face to the enemy, as the 
better spirits among those who fled with him were urging him to do, he 
would have completely healed the wound that the city had suffered. 
Meanwhile, however, our enemies, arrayed against us, laboured at 
hurling weapons at the fugitives and loading themselves with booty. 
In such a situation a man ‘unstruck and unstabbed'* should have viewed 
the battle from some point on high and should have taken notes of the 
events while ‘the god warded off the force of the darts;'* for a man 
who was entangled in this disaster, and whose attention was for the 
most part concentrated on his own affairs, would not have been able to 
describe the whole of it with exactness, but only certain incidents of 
which he had knowledge and in which he was involved in one way or 
another. 

90. We ourself* had given up hope of holding the acropolis, because 
its water supply had, as it were, gone voyaging with our commander as 
its guide, and we now divided up the supplies which, as has been 
previously mentioned, we had prudently laid aside for ourself and our 
household. We rejected the thought of taking refuge in the holy tomb 
of the Myrobletes* or in any of the holy churches, for we could not 
fail to see that when all the fugitives rushed into them, many would 
be swept to their deaths in the crush or would be suffocated there. 
So remaining in the house* which is famed for having cared for the 
saint while he was still alive, we observed and suffered innumerable 
evils which it is a wonder that we survived, until finally, dragged by 
the beard as they say, we were led out through a mass of swords, 
raised up and quivering like a cornfield packed with ears of grain.* 
And so long as we were only pushed and struck and subjected to 
indignities to which we were not accustomed, we considered ourself 
fortunate in our experience and prayed that this state of affairs 
might continue. But when a sword was flourished exultantly before us 
and a dagger waved from side to side as if it was about to be plunged 
into our vitals, and spears were pointed threateningly at our ribs 
from all sides, then prayers were our only recourse, offered in the 
deepest silence, for how could they have been said aloud? 

91. Such was the treatment which was applied to us until we reached 
the hippodrome of our city.* There we found Siphantos who has already 
been mentioned, mounted upon a fine horse, and Maurozomes together 
with him, looking to see what he could grasp for himself. We were 
seized by Siphantos on the pretext that the archbishop ought not to be 
subjected to further indignities, although in fact his intention was 
that we should experience a second round of maltreatment. Tor when we 
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τὰ γόνατα κάμψαντες ἕν τινι μικροκαλύβη καὶ ξηροῦ ἄρτου ἀποδακόντες, 
ἵνα ὕδατος ἐμπιώμεθα, ἦν γὰρ ἡ καρδία ἡμῶν καιομένη ἑν ἡμῖν, ὡς καὶ πάντα 
τὰ ἐντός, εἶτα κατὰ τιμὴν μυαρίου κελευσθέντες ἐπιβῆναι (ui γὰρ οὐ τοιοῦ- 
τον ἐκεῖνο τὸ ἱππαρίδιον ; ), πεισθέντες τῷ ἐπιτάξαντι καὶ ἀνατεθέντες εἰς 
ἐκεῖνο, ἠγόμεθα ἔνθα τὸ ναύσταθμον, μετὰ καὶ γωρυτοῦ καὶ φαρέτρας, ἅπερ 
ἡ σελλὶς ἔτυχε φέρουσα. 
NQ μοι τῶν ἐντεῦθεν κακῶν. Ὡς γὰρ μὴ ἀρκεσάντων τῶν νεκρῶν, δι᾽ ὧν 
πεζεύων ὥδευσα θερμοῖς ἀτμιζόντων αἴμασι, διὰ σωρείας ἑτέρων ἱππότης 
περιηγόµην, ὧν οἱ πλείους κατεστρωμένοι πρὸ τοῦ τείχους ἔκειντο οὕτω 
10 πεπυκνωμένοι, ὡς τὸ ἱππίδιον ij μὴ ἔχειν ὅποι γῆς θήσει πόδα ἢ ἀλλὰ μεταξὺ 
τῶν τε προσθίων καὶ «τῶν ὀπισθίων} ποδῶν δύο ἢ τρεῖς ἔχειν ὑποκειμένους 
νεκρούς. Τὰς δὲ δυσκολίας τῆς τῶν πυλῶν ἐξόδου ἐν οὕτω μυρίοις ᾿Αγριολα- 
τίνοις καὶ ὅσα δὲ ἔξω ἕως καὶ εἰς τοὺς λιμένας ἐγὼ μὲν ἐδάκρυσα καὶ οἱ BR 
ποντες Χριστιανοί, οὐκ ἂν δὲ αὑτὰ ἐκθήσομαι, ἵνα μὴ ἐν οἷς ἐπιτέμνειν ἐθέλω 
περιττολογῶ. Ταῦτα καὶ μόνον κεφαλαιώσομαι, ὅτι τέσσαρας χρυσίνων χι- 
λιάδας ἐγκρατῶς ἐζητήθημεν οἱ μηδὲ ψαμμίων ἢ χοὸς δράκα ἢ τὸ καθωμιλη- 
'μένον σίελον ἐπὶ στόματος ἔχοντες, ἀκούσαντες καὶ ὀλίγα ταῦτα εἶναι ἐξ àv- p. 465 B. 
θρώπου, ὃς ἀρχιεπισκοπὴν περιέπει κεντηνάρια ἐς ἑκατόν, ὦ πλούτου, ἔτους 
ἑκάστου δωροφοροῦσαν αὑτῷ, καὶ ὅτι ἐν τῇ τοῦ Σιφάντου νηῖ, ὡς ἦν ἐγχω- 
ροῦν, ἀναπαυσάμενοι τῇ καραδοκίᾳ τῶν χιλιάδων, ἃς ἡμῖν ἐπέγραψαν οἱ pe- 
γαλοπρεπεῖς πειραταί, αὐτὴ γὰρ ἡμῖν κατάλυμα πρῶτον εὐτυχήθη, αἰχμα- 
λώτων γέμουσα κατὰ τὰς λοιπὰς ἁπάσας, οἳ καὶ γοᾶσθαι ἡμᾶς ὀργῶντες | 
αὐτὸ μὲν ποιεῖν οὐκ εἶχον τόλμαν, ὡσίουν δὲ τὸ πένθος προσώπου συναγωγῆ 244r 
πρὸς σκυθρωπότητα καὶ δυσωπίᾳ ἐκθλιβούση δάκρυα, ὁποίοις καὶ ἡμεῖς, 
25 6 κατ᾽ ἐκείνους δυστυχἠς φόρτος, αὐτοὺς ἠμειβόμεθα: οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδὲ προσ- 
φωνῆσαι ἐξῆν. Ἐν τοίνυν τῇ τοιαύτῃ vnt τότε καταπαύσαντες, τῇ ἐπαύριον 
μετὰ τιμῆς δμοίας ἀνήχθημεν εἰς τὸν Κομνηνὸν ᾿Αλέξιον. Ἔνθα θῆρα ciko- 
νομάχον, Γελίελμόν τινα, ὃς ἐκ τῆς Νικαέων διέδρα τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον, ὁ τό- 
πος ἡμῖν ἐξέφηνεν, ἄγριον ἐκεῖνον καὶ οἷον θανατοῦν καὶ προτοῦ ἐμφαγεῖν. 
80 Ὃς οἷά τις Ἐριννὺς τραγῳδική, ἔχων κατ᾽ ἐκείνην καὶ δᾷδας, ἐρεβοδιφήσας 
ἡμᾶς, ἦν γὰρ ἤδη νύξ, καὶ εὑρὼν ἔνθα γῆς ἑκοιταζόμεθα οὐ πρὸς ὕπνον, ἑπτε- 
ρύξατο γὰρ καὶ αὑτὸς ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐπὶ νύκτας ἤδη πολλάς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι μὴ εἴχομεν 
ἢ καθῆσθαι ἢ ἵστασθαι, οἷα πολυημέροις καταπεπονημένοι κακοῖς, ἀνάθεμα 
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17 oichov ἐπὶ στόματος ἔχοντες. Prov. popul. Cfr. Kukulés, Εὐσταθίου, Λαογραφικά, 
II, 148. 30 Cfr. Aristoph. Plut. 423 sqq. Ἴσως Ἐρινύς ἐστιν ἐκ τραγῳδίας᾽ | βλέπει 
yé τοι μανικόν τι καὶ τραγφδικὀν | --᾽Αλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει δᾷδας. Cfr. εἰ Aesch. Eum. 1044. 


12 τῆς δὲ δυσκολίας cod. T.B.S. 16-17 καθομιλούμενον cod. em. Kontos. 
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had bent our knees to rest for only a moment in à miserable little hut 
there, and had nibbled a morsel of dry bread before drinking our fill 
of water because our stomach was on fire within us like all our 
internal organs, then we were commanded to mount upon a mouse-like 
creature (for the horse that we were given merits no better title). 
We obeyed the order, and when we had taken our place upon it we were 
led, equipped with a bow and quiver* which happened to be attached to 
the saddle, to the harbour. 

92. Alas what evils then followed! As if it had not been enough when 
I had previously made my way on foot through the corpses still 
steaming with warm blood, I was now conducted on horseback among 
others heaped up in piles. The majority of them lay strewn before the 
city wall, so close together that my little horse could either find no 
place to set his foot, or had two or three bodies lying between his 
forefeet and his hind legs. The difficulties which we suffered on 
passing through the gates in the presence of so many fierce Latins, 
and those which faced us as we progressed further in the direction of 
the harbour, were such as to make us and the other Christians who 
viewed the scene weep, but I will not relate them at length, for I 
wish to avoid prolixity when I should be concise. 

93. 1 will say this only, to sum it all up, that we were pressed to 
pay four thousand gold pieces - we who had not even a handful of sand 
or soil and were, as the expression is, too poor to spit.* But we were 
told that this was a small ransom for a man who occupied an 
archbishopric which presented him with up to ten thousand pounds of 
gold* each year (such wealth!). We then rested, insofar as that was 
possible, on board the ship of Siphantos, eagerly awaiting the arrival 
of those thousands of gold coins which had been assessed upon us by 
these magnificent pirates; this was the first lodging which it was our 
fortune to find, although like the other vessels it was swollen with 
prisoners. These, however strong their desire to weep for us, did not 
dare to do so, but expiated their grief by a contraction of their 
faces into sullenness, and by the tears of resentment which their 
distress brought forth, tears which we, being nothing but a miserable 
burden upon them, reciprocated in the same fashion; for it was not 
possible for us to exchange so auch as a single word. 

94. After we had rested on board the ship for a while, we were 
conducted on the following day with a similar show of honour to 
Alexios Komnenos. Here we found a certain William, a savage 
iconoclast* who had fled from Nikaia to escape Andronikos, a wild 
animal capable of killing a man and feasting upon him even before he 
was dead. Like a Fury in an ancient tragedy,* bearing torches in the 
same manner, he sought after us in that Erebos* (for night had already 
fallen), and found us where we lay upon the earth, not hoping for 
sleep, for that had flown far away from us for many nights, but 
because our sufferings, extending over many days, had left us unable 
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πρὸς βοὴν συχνὰ ἐβαρβάριζε κατά τι κακὸν φροίμιον τῷ μὴ φονεύσαντι ἡμᾶς, 
παρόντος καὶ ἀγαθοῦ τινος ἀδελφοῦ αὐτῷ, ἐξ οὗ κατὰ τῶν σεπτῶν εἰκόνων 
τὸν θῆρα ἐμάθομεν μαίνεσθαι. Ὡς δὲ ἡμεῖς ἡρόμεθα τί τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ φονευ- p. 466 B. 
τέους ἡμᾶς εἶναι, πρῶτα μὲν θυμωθεὶς αὑτὸς εἰς πλέον ἐπέκρινεν ὡς, εἴπερ 

5 αὐτὸς τὴν ἀρχὴν ἡμῖν περιέτυχεν, οὐκ ἂν ἄρτι κεφαλὴν εἴχομεν, εἶτα καὶ 
αἰτιολογήσας τὸν καθ᾽ ἡμῶν θυμόν, ἐπέραινε τὴν αὑτοῦ σοφίαν εἰς τὸ ἁπί- 
στους ἡμᾶς εἶναι Θεῷ, οἷα τῷ ᾿Ανδρονίκῳ πιστούς. Πρὸς ἅπερ ἡμεῖς ὑπου- 
λευσάμενοι καὶ ποικίλα λαλήσαντες ἢ λαλαγήσαντες πρὸς ἄνδρα μαινό- 
μενον, ἠγαπῶμεν γὰρ ἔχειν κεφαλήν, μόλις ἐξημερώσαμεν τὸν ἀτίθασσον, 

40 ὡς καὶ ἀσπάσασθαι ἡμᾶς καὶ εἰς χεῖρα φιλήσαντα οἴχεσθαι. 

Καὶ οὕτως ἡμεῖς τε νύκτα καταθετικὴν εὕρομεν, τῶν ἐκείνου δάδων 
καὶ λάλων ἀπαλλαγέντες χειλέων, καὶ οἱ συγκατεστρωμένοι αἰχμάλωτοι ἐς 
Κομνηνοῦ. Καὶ διαγαγόντες ἐκεῖ μετὰ τῶν συναιχμαλώτων ἡμέρας ὀλίγας, 
καί τι καὶ ἐλεηθέντες εἰς τροφήν, ναὶ δὲ ὑπό τινος τῶν ἐκείνου καὶ εἰς χάλκεα 

15 κέρματα, àv ἡ δόσις: ἡμῖν τηνικαῦτα εἰς θησαυροὺς ἐνεγράφη Κροίσου 
(καὶ ἐλεῆσαι ὁ Θεὸς ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἄνθρωπον ), εἶτα καὶ εἰς τοὺς κόντους, 
εἰπεῖν δὲ συνηθέστερον κόμητας, μισῶ γὰρ τὸ ἀκράτως βάρβαρον, ἑκομί- 
σθημεν. 

Ἔτι κεφαλαιώσομαι καὶ ὅτι, ἀεθλεύσαντες μακρὰ καὶ ἐκεῖ, μόλις μετὰ 
καὶ ἑτέρας ἡμέρας μετρίας τῷ τοῦ ἁγίου οἴκῳ ἀποκατέστημεν, καὶ ὅτι εὖ- 
ρόντες ἐκεῖ φῦλα λατινικά, καὶ ἑτεροίων δὲ ἀνθρώπων γέμοντα ἰδόντες τά 
τε ἄνω τά τε κάτω, ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐγενόμεθα τοῦ κατὰ τὸν οἶκον κηπιδίου, 
καὶ ἐπιδόντες ἑαυτοὺς πεσσουλίῳ τοῦ ἐκεῖσε βραχυτάτου λοετροῦ ἐκεί- Ρ. 407 Β. 
μεθα, χόρτον ἅμικτον ὑποβεβλημένοι, καὶ ὅτι ὀκτὼ μετρήσαντες ἡμέρας, 
25 Ev αἷς ἄρτον ἀκραιφνῆ οὐδὲ εἴδομεν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἐκ πιτύρων ἐγκρυφίαις 

ἐχρεωκοποῦμεν τὸ τῆς γαστρὸς λίχνον, καὶ οἴνου δὲ | μηδὲ μύρισμα εὐτυ- 244v 
χήσαντες, μετ᾽ αὐτὰς καὶ οἴνου ψευδωνύμου ἡρέμα καὶ ὡς ἁληθῶς κατὰ 
στράγγα μετέσχομεν καὶ ἄρτου δὲ ζυμίτου καὶ ἄλλων δέ τινων, καὶ ὅτι 
οὐδὲ τὸ κηπίον εἶχε λιμὴν ἡμῖν γενέσθαι τοῦ λατινικοῦ κλύδωνος. Καὶ εἰ 
30 μὲν δένδροις ἠχρειοῦτο, καὶ μάλιστα συκαῖς, ὧν καὶ ἄωρος ὁ καρπὸς παρη- 
νομεῖτο τοῖς ὠμησταῖς εἰς ἔμβρωμα, ἔτι δὲ καὶ πρασιαῖς, ἃ δὴ φίλτατα ἡμῖν 
ἔφυσαν, ἄλλη τοῦτο λύπη τοῖς γε φιλοτοιούτοις: ὅτε δὲ καὶ τὴν ὑποπο- 
διαίαν ἡμῖν ἠχρείουν τράπεζαν, ἀλλ. ἐκεῖνο οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι ὅπως ἂν φέροι 
τις ἀπαθῶς. ᾿Εκαθήμεθα μὲν γὰρ ὁμιλαδὸν οἱ πτωχοὶ σύσσιτοι, τοὺς πιτυ- 
35 ρίας προβεβλημένοι πρὸς τροφήν, οἱ δὲ ἀπαίδευτοι, ἀφέντες κείρειν τὰ ἐκ 
τῆς γῆς, οἷς ἔχαιρον ἐμφιλοχωροῦντες del τῷ κήπῳ, ἐσκευάζοντο καθ᾿ ἡ- 
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to sit or stand. He then began to shout curses loud and long in his 
foreign tongue, an evil tirade directed against the man who had spared 
our life. The brother of this William was also there, a good man, 
from whom we learned that this bestial creature was accustomed to rave 
against the sacred images. And when we asked what the reason was for 
his wishing to put us to death, he at first became even more enraged 
and replied that if he had met with us in the beginning, we would no 
longer have a head upon our shoulders. Then, seeking to justify his 
rage against us, he reached the conclusion in his wisdom that we had 
betrayed God because we were faithful to Andronikos. We concealed our 
feelings about these matters and chattered and babbled artfully to 
this maniac because we desired to keep our head safe, and with some 
difficulty we finally succeeded in taming this wild beast, until he 
actually embraced us, kissed our hand and departed. | 

95. And so we found a night's rest, free from the torches and the 
babbling lips of this fellow, stretched out besides the other 
prisoners of Komnenos. We passed a few days there with our fellow 
captives and were granted the mercy of a little food; indeed, we were 
even given a few small bronze coins by one of his men (and may God be 
merciful to that man!), a gift which, so far as we were concerned, was 
to be registered among the treasures of Kroisos.* Then we were brought 
before the Conti, or Kometes* as they should properly be called, since 
I detest the excessively barbarian form of this word. 

96. To sum up the course of events, after we had undergone a long 
period of misery there also, we returned painfully after a few more 
days to the house of the saint.* There we found tribes of Latins in 
occupation and men of all kinds filling it from top to bottom, so that 
we were forced to establish ourself in the little garden belonging to 
the house. And in that place, laying ourself down on the bench“ of 
the tiny bath house* with only a simple layer of straw beneath us, 
we passed eight whole days. During this time we saw no pure bread, 
but we tried to satisfy our stomach's longing for good food with 
cakes of bran baked in the ashes of a fire, and we did not have the 
good fortune to experience even a sniff of vine. After this we ob- 
tained a very small quantity of a liquid masquerading as wine, liter- 
ally only a drop at a tine of this, and some leavened bread and a few 
other things. Not even our little garden was able to serve as a hav- 
en for us against the Latin storm. Its fruit trees were damaged, 
particularly the figs whose fruit, although unripe, was outrageously 
raided for provender by these savages; and the garden beds, which had 
been a joy to us, were another cause of grief to lovers of such 
things. But what was completely insupportable was the way in which 
they set about ruining our humble table. For we were sitting in a 
group* of beggarly fellow-diners, with our cakes of bran set before us 
as our victuals, when these boorish creatures left off plucking the 
fruits of the earth, which was their continual amusement while they 
haunted the garden, and set about us. They approached us, then turned 
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μῶν: καὶ ἐγγίσαντες, εἶτα στραφέντες καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν ἕδραν γυμνώσαντες 
καὶ εἰς ἔκκρισιν ὑφιζήσαντες κατεστοχάζοντο & ἐναντίας ἡμῶν ἀποκοντοῦν 
τὰ περιττὰ τῆς γαστρός, ῥυϊσκόμενα καθ᾽ ὕδωρ διὰ τὰς ὀχετηγοὺς σταφυ- 
λάς. Καὶ ἐποίουν οὕτω. Καὶ οἱ μὲν μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν βδελυττόμενοι, ὡς ἔδει, τὸ pv- p. 468 B. 
σαρόν, διερρήγνυντο θυμῷ καὶ κατηκονῶντο ἁτίμως ἀπαγαγεῖν τούς, εἰ 
χρὴ ἑλληνικῶς προσρηθῆναι, ᾿Οζόλας, ἡμεῖς δὲ ἐπείχομεν τοῦ ἔργου, 
κρίνοντες ὡς οἱ ἁμαρτιῶν βορβόροις ἐγκαλινδούμενοι καὶ τοιούτων ἀπο- 
βαίνουσιν ὁδμῶν ἄξιοι. 
Προσθήσω ταῖς κεφαλαιώσεσι ταύταις καὶ ὡς ἡ ξηρὰ κοίτη, ἐπὶ πλέον 
40 παραμείνασα, ὀψέ ποτε ὑπὸ θεοφιλῶν ἐξεθεραπεύθη ἀνδρῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ 
γυμνιτεία, ὧν οὐχ ἡμεῖς δαψιλῶς εἴχομεν μόνοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ πάντες οἱ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν, 
καὶ ὅτι καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν παρηγάγομέν τι κέρδους, αἱμύλα κωτίλαντες 
καὶ βαθέα, ὧν οὐκ ἂν ὤκνησέ τις μεμνῆσθαι διὰ τὸ ὑπογλάφυρον, εἴπερ ἦν 
καιρὸς ἐνταῦθα περιηγηθῆναι καὶ αὑτά. Καὶ ἀφαίρεμα μέν τι τῶν ἐξ ἡμῶν, 
45 ἡμίονον θετέον εἰπεῖν ἢ βίβλον μίαν γοῦν ἢ στρῶμα ἢ ἄλλο τι τῶν peté- 
pov, ἑκσπάσαι τοῦ κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς χάους οὐκ ἔσχομεν, χρυσίνους δὲ πεντή- 
κοντα ἐπορισάμεθα, οὐ πάντῃ φορμίσαντες ἀδώρητα' ὅθεν ἡμῖν ἡσυχαία τις 
ἀνάστασις τοῦ κατὰ παντελῆ πτωχείαν γέγονε πτώματος, τοῦ Μυροβλύτου 
καὶ ἀλλοίαν ἐπίρροιαν παντοίαν πλημμύροντος, καθὰ καὶ ἐξ ὠκεανοῦ τι- 
20 νος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐζήσαμεν καὶ τὸ τῆς πόλεως δὲ ἅπαν περιλειπόμενον. 
Οὐκ ἂν γάρ τις µαταιωθείη καὶ εἰς ἰουδαϊκὴν ἐκκυλισθείη ἀχαριστίαν, ὡς 
τολμῆσαι προενεγκεῖν τῶν χειλέων ἀκερδὴς ἐκ τοῦ Μυροβλύτου ἀπεκβαί- p. 469 B. 
νειν τά τε εἰς τροφὴν καὶ λοιπὰ δέ τινα. 
Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν παρεκβεβάσθω συμμέτρως καὶ οὐδὲ πάνυ ἔξω τοῦ 
25 δέοντος οἱ δὲ βάρβαροι πληρώσαντες τὴν πόλιν ὅλην, ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν ἑῴων 
πυλῶν ἀρξάμενοι, ἐθέριζον τοὺς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ συχνὰ ταῦτα δράγματα ῥί- 
πτοντες σωροὺς ἑστοίβαζον, & ὧν ΄Αιδης φιλεῖ σιτούμενος. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἀμφόδων φεύγοντες ἔπιπτον περὶ αὑτὰς καὶ ἅμα ἐγυμνοῦντο σκυλευό- 
μενοι’ καὶ οὕτως αἱ ἁγυιαὶ εἰς οἰκτρὰ ἐσχεδιάζοντο | πολυάνδρια, ἡλίου 245r 
30 ἐφορῶντος ἃ μὴ ἔπρεπεν. Οἱ δὲ ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις παρέμενον αὑταῖς εἰς ἁδιε- 
ξόδευτον' καὶ οὐκ ἣν εὑρέσθαι οἰκίαν, ἣν οἰκῶν ἄνθρωπος ἠλεήθη, πλὴν 
εἰ μὴ ἄρα πλῆθος εἶχεν ὁ οἶκος. Ἐκείνου γὰρ οἱ μέν τινες ἔπιπτον ἔσω, 
οἷς καὶ ἦσαν αἱ οἰκίαι αὐτῶν τάφοι αὑτῶν, παραθεῖναι τὸ ψαλλόμενον, 
οἱ δὲ διεκχυθέντες εἰς φυγὴν τῇ τοῦ πολέμου τύχη ἐπεδίδοντο. Καὶ τέως 
μὲν ἁπλοῖ ἔκειντο οἱ ῥιπτόμενοι, μικρὸν δὲ ὅσον τῶν πολεμίων ῥαϊσάντων 
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around and bared their rumps to us, crouching to void themselves and 
aiming so as to deposit before us the overflow of their bowels, which 
were streaming with liquid from the diarrhoea produced by the grapes 
which they had eaten. Such was the way in which they behaved, and ny 
companions, who were nauseated, as might be expected, by this 
abominable behaviour, were ready to burst with rage and were inflamed 
with the desire to drive them away ignominiously, these Ozolians,* if 
we may give them the ancient Greek name. But we restrained them fron 
doing so, because in our judgement those who roll in the mire with 
sinners may expect to acquire the same odours. 

97. I shall add to this brief summary that this bed of dry straw, 
although it had to be endured for so long, was at length alleviated by 
certain men, dear to God's heart, as was the lack of clothing which 
severely affected not only us but also those with us. Also we gained 
some benefit from our enemies by flattering them with well thought out 
conversations, and one would not hesitate to recall these, as exanples 
of skilfully polished utterances, if there were time to relate them. 
And although we were not able to extract from the chaos which they had 
created any of the items of their property which they had seized, for 
example a mule, a book, a rug or anything else belonging to us, we did 
at any rate manage to procure fifty gold coins, so that our singing 
was not entirely without reward.* This allowed us to rise gently a 
little way from the position of beggary into which we had fallen; and 
the Myrobletes* poured out upon us another kind of flood of various 
kinds, as if from an ocean, from which we, together with the whole of 
the remainder of the city's population, were able to live. For no one 
would be so foolish, or would wallow so deeply in Jewish ingratitude, 
that he would dare to let pass from his lips the statement that he had 
gone empty-handed from the Myrobletes in respect of food or of any 
other things. 

98. So much for this digression, which has been conducted with 
restraint and not extravagantly. The barbarians, having filled the 
whole city, beginning from the eastern gates, now mowed down our men 
and heaped up these sheaves in many stacks to make the fodder beloved 
of Hades. Some who fled in the streets died there and were 
immediately stripped and robbed, and so the ways of the city became, 
as it were, pitiable improvised tombs, and the sun looked on what it 
should not have seen.* Others remained in their houses, because they 
could not escape from them. But no house could be found in which 
mercy was shown to the inhabitants, except in cases where a building 
was very crowded. Some fell within their own dwellings, so that their 
homes became their tombs,* to quote the words of the psalmist, and 
others streamed forth in flight and gave themselves to the fortunes of 
war. And at first those men who had been cast down lay by themselves; 
but as soon as the enemy relaxed from the first rush of their assault 
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τῆς ἄγαν ἐντρεχείας καὶ ὑποπαιζόντων πικρότερον κατὰ γαίας, 6 δὴ λέγε- 
ται, κωφῆς καὶ ἑτεροῖα νεκριμαῖα ἐπέκειντο. Καὶ ὁ μέν τις νεκρὸς ἄνθρωπος 
ὄνῳ κειμένῳ συνεδυάζετο, ἕτερος δὲ κύνα εἶχε συμπαρακείµενον. Καὶ tov- 
των τὰ πλείω καταπεπαιγμένα ἦσαν ὡς εἰς διάθεσιν συμπλοκῆς καὶ φιλή- 
ματος. "Αλλος ὁμοῦ ἦν αἱλούρῳ κατοικιδίῳ᾽ οὐδὲ τοιούτων γὰρ τὸ βάρβα- 
ρον ἐφείδοντο, καὶ μάλιστα κυναρίων, ὡς καθυλακτούντων καὶ ἐπιτρε- 
χόντων' διὸ καὶ αὐτῶν ἡ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πόλις ἑσπάνισεν. Εἴ τι δέ που καὶ περι- 
λέλειπτο, ἀνδρὸς μὲν 'Ῥωμαίου κατεβάύσεν ἂν καὶ κατέδραμε, Λατίνῳ δὲ 
ὑπεξεχώρει κνυζώμενον. Κατέγνω γὰρ καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα οἷ κακοῦ ἦσαν. Καὶ 
εἶχε παροιμιάσασθαί τις τότε κατὰ τοὺς ἐν Σερίφῳ σιγῶντας βατράχους καί 
τινας τοιούτους Ἰταλοὺς τέττιγας. οὕτω καὶ κύνας ἁφώνους τοὺς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν. 

Καὶ ἀμφόδους μὲν κατατρέχεσθαι καὶ οἰκίας οὐκ εὖ πάσχειν οὐκ ἂν εἰς 
μάχης καινοπράγημα θείη τις. θείους δὲ ναοὺς τυραννεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο 
θεομαχίᾳ κρίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀγχίθυρον. Εἰστρέχοντες γὰρ καὶ εἰς αὐτοὺς ἑκάστους 
οἱ βάρβαροι ἐποίουν πάνδεινα καὶ οἷα θεὸν ἐρεθίζειν εἰς ἄμυναν. Καὶ ὅσους 
μὲν ἱεροὺς ἄνδρας, τεθωρακισμένους οἷον ταῖς ἁγιωτέραις τῶν στολῶν, Katé- 
κοπτον, τοὺς πλείους εἰς θάνατον, τοὺς μὲν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἐνθέου βήματος, 
τοὺς δὲ καὶ ἐκτός, ὅποι τύχῃ εὕροιεν οἱ φονευταὶ ἑνστάτας παρὰ Θεῷ, καὶ ὅσον 
δὲ λαϊκόν, of τοῦ στόματος πλήρους ὄντος τοῦ «κύριε ἑλέησον » ἀπηράσ- 
σοντο τὰς κεφαλάς, ἐπανακρινόμενοι τί τὸ «κύριε ἐλέησον » καὶ γελώμενοι. 
Al δὲ κατὰ λαγνείαν χρανθεῖσαι, σεμναὶ γυναῖκες tv τοῖς ἱεροῖς καὶ εἰς 
ἁγνείαν ἐπηρεασθεῖσαι, ἰδού εἰσι, καὶ πρεσβευέτωσαν κατὰ τῶν αἰτίων, αἱ 
ὑπὸ γάμου ζυγόν, αἱ διὰ παρθενίαν ἄνετοι, αἱ νύμφαι τοῦ Θεοῦ. Καὶ μιᾷ μὲν 
ἕνα τινὰ συγχρωσθῆναι εἴη ἂν μεῖόν τι κακόν, αἱ δ᾽ ἐν τοιούτοις κοιναί, καθά 
τις ἂν εἴποι, ἁμίδες οὐκ ἂν εὕροιεν κλαυθμὸν ἐπάξιον. 

Ἔχω καλόν τι ἐνταῦθα τῶν βαρβάρων εἰπεῖν, ὅτι φονεύειν τοὺς ἐν τοῖς 
ἱεροῖς ἐπιβαλόμενοί tives ἀπέσυρον αὐτοὺς ἔξω γοῦν, καὶ οὕτω καθήρουν 
τοῦ ζῆν, μετριάζοντες τὸ κακόν. 

Οἱ δὲ τοῖς θείοις ἐνυβρίζοντες καὶ τὰ μὲν τῶν σεβασμίων τυπωμάτων 
κατασχίζοντες, ὅσα μηδέν τι γλαφυρὸν ἐκ τιμίας ὕλης εἶχον, τὰ δὲ ψιλοῦντες 
τοῦ κατ᾽ αὑτὰ κόσμου μετὰ πληγῶν, οὔτε ταῦτα δρᾶν διεγνωσμένοι ἐχώρουν 
εἰς εὔφημον ἡμετέραν μνήμην, καὶ νῦν δὲ εἰς νοῦν ἐλθόντες | ἡμῖν ἀποπτύ- 
ονται. Καὶ πῶς γὰρ ἄν τις γυμνοῦσθαι ἀνθρώπους ἐπ᾿ ἐκκλησίας μαθών καὶ 
ἀχθόμενος ἀνάσχοιτ᾽ ἂν μὴ οὗ χόλῳ διαρραγῆναι, γύμνωσιν κειμηλίων θείων 
ἐγνωκώς; Ὢ Θεοῦ ἀνεξικακίας, εἰ βάρβαρον ἄνδρα κατὰ τῆς ἱερᾶς καὶ φρι- 
κτῆς τραπέζης ὀναπηδήσαντα καὶ ἑκκαλύψαντα τὴν αἰδὼ καὶ ἑνουροῦντα εἰς 
I κατὰ γαίας κωφῆς Hom. J. 24, 54. Eust. Schol. ibid. (1338, 45). Cfr. ορ. 111, 17. 
10 βατράχους Paroemiogr. D 1, 49, III. 44 (l. 188, 222) DV 198 (11 17). 


9 κνυζόμενον pr. πι. 15 τυραννιεῖσθαι cod. Τ.5. em. B. 18 τὰς δὴ cod. 19-20 ἁπη- 
ράσσαντο T.B.S. 28 τῷ ζῆν cod. T.B.S. 88 καὶ καὶ cod. 


p. 470 D. 


p. 171 B. 
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and could engage in some playful cruelties, there lay on the dumb* 
earth, as the saying is, bodies of other kinds. The corpse of one man 
lay linked with that of an ass and another had a dog lying down beside 
him; and the greater number of them were placed as a jest in attitudes 
suggesting that they were embracing and kissing one another. Another 
lay together with a domestic cat, since the barbarians did not even 
spare such animals, and in particular killed the smaller dogs which 
barked and ran after them, with the result that they became very 
scarce in our city. And if any of them did survive, when a Greek 
passed they yapped and chased after him, but they shrank away 
whimpering from a Latin, since even such animals knew how dangerous 
was their situation. One may compare these silent dogs of ours with 
the proverbial silent frogs of Seriphos,* and with some Italian 
grasshoppers of a similar kind. 

99. And no one would consider it a novelty if, in the course of a 
battle, there should be a rampage through the streets of a city, or if 
its houses were to be damaged. But when its divine temples were also 
taken over, this might be considered little short of making war on God 
Himself. For the barbarians rushing into each of them did terrible 
things, of a kind that would inspire God to retaliation. How many 
saintly men, despite their only breastplate being the most holy of 
their priestly robes, did they cut down, in most cases fatally, some 
of them in the holy chancel itself and others outside it, wherever 
their murderers found them taking their stand in the presence of God! 
And how many of the laity did they decapitate, even as their mouths 
were filled with the ‘Kyrie eleison“, asking what was this ‘Kyrie 
eleison' and laughing! And behold the holy women used for lust in the 
churches and insulted in their chastity; those of them who had taken 
on the yoke of marriage and those consecrated in their virginity, the 
brides of God, let them also speak forth against the guilty! And if 
one man only had been united with each one of them, the evil would be 
less, but when they became, as it might be said, shared receptacles of 
lust, no expression of grief is adequate. 

100. Here I may say one good thing concerning the barbarians, that 
when they set about slaying the occupants of the churches, some of 
them at any rate dragged their victims outside and robbed them there 
of their lives, and so moderated the extent of their crime. 

101. And those who so insulted the sacred objects and split asunder 
some of the sacred images which had no intrinsic value sufficient to 
attract them, while stripping others of their ornaments with blows, 
did nothing to make us speak well of them; and now, when any of then 
come to mind, they are an abomination to us. How could any man, when 
he learns of nen baring their nakedness in churches, refrain from 
bursting with rage on hearing that the sacred treasures were also 
stripped bare? Oh, the forbearance of God, who allowed a barbarian 
man to continue living after he had sprung upon the holy and revered 
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ἀκοντισμὸν ἀφῆκε ζῆν ἀνεχόμενος. Ὦ σταυροὶ τίμιοι, τὸ ἡμέτερον κράτος, 
ὅσοις καὶ ὑμῶν οἱ μιαροὶ ἐνέπαιξαν. Καὶ ἡ θεία δύναμις ἀτρεμοῦσα οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ 
ὅπως οὐκ ἐξεγερθήσεται. 

Τί ἄν τις ἐνταῦθα ἐκθείη καὶ ταύτην < τὴν} μιαρίαν, ὡς τοῖς μὲν ἐξ ὑέλου 


ἐκκλησιαστικοῖς λαμπτῆρσιν ἐνεούρουν οἱ ἀσύντακτοι, ὅσα καὶ οὐράναις, p. 472 B. 


εἶποι ἂν fj τραγῳδία, τοῖς δὲ τῶν οὔρων δοχείοις οἷα καὶ ποτηρίοις ἑκέ- 
χρηντο ; Οἵ γε καὶ κατὰ φρεάτων ἀφιέντες προρρέειν τὸν τοῦ κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
ἀσκοῦ προύχοντα πόδα, εἶτα ὑδρευόμενοι ἔπινον τοῦ μιασμοῦ καὶ τοῦτο πάλιν 
καὶ πάλιν, καὶ εἰσαεὶ κύκλον τοῦτον ἑλίττοντες ἀσελγῆ. 

᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν εἴη ἂν καὶ γελοῖον παραρριφὲν εἱρμῷ τινὶ καὶ αὐτό. 
A δὲ ἀνόπιν συγγεγράφαται, ἀλλ᾽ ἑκεῖνα μυρία προκαλοῦντα δάκρυα: ὁποῖον 
καὶ τὸ τοῦ Μυροβλύτου, οὗ τῷ τάφῳ ἐμπεπαικότες μετὰ πελέκεων οἱ τοιούτων 
εἰς ποινὴν ἄξιοι, τόν τε πέριξ ἐπιπολάζοντα κόσμον £5 ἀργύρου κατέκοψαν 
καὶ τὸν ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς δὲ περιείλοντο χρύσεον στέφανον καὶ μὴν καὶ τὸν ἕτε- 
ρον ἀπήγαγον τοῖν ποδοῖν, ἵνα τάχα τὸ ποδῶκες τῆς ἐξ ἐκείνου δίκης ἐκκλί- 
ναιεν. Κἂν ἐξέπραξαν Ec τὸ πᾶν, εἰ μὴ τὸ θεῖον ἀντέβη καὶ ταχὺ ὁδηγῆσαν 
τοὺς κρείττονας Ev γε τοῖς βαρβάροις εἰς κωλύμην κατεπέτασε τοῦ κακοῦ. 
Εὐνοῦχος γὰρ τοῦ ῥηγός, ἁμιρᾶς τὴν ἀξίαν, πράττειν ὀξὺς καὶ θερμός, οἷος 
φόβον βαθὺν καταπέμπειν οἷς ἂν ἄγριος προσενεχθείη, ἔφιππος εἰσελάσας, 
ὡς οὐκ ἄν τις ἐλπίσοι, ἕως εἰς βαθὺ τοῦ θείου ναοῦ, ὡς μὲν οἱ πολλοὶ ἐνόμισαν, 
διὰ περιφρόνησιν καὶ αὑτὸς κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, ὃς ἐν τῇ τῆς μητροπόλεως καθο- 
λικῇ καθιππεύσας τόν τε ἵππον ἀπέβαλε συγκατενεχθεὶς θραυσθέντα καὶ aù- 


τὸς οὐκ εὖ ἀπήλλαξεν, ἀληθῶς δὲ κατὰ προμήθειαν, ἵνα καὶ ῥᾷον οὕτω διὰ p. 478 D. 


τῆς πυκνότητος τοῦ λαοῦ παρεισδύοιτο φευγόντων ἑκάστων συμπατηθῆναι 
τῷ ἵππῳ, καὶ ἄποπτος δὲ Qv βλέποιτό τε καὶ ἀντιβλέποι τοὺς κακουργοῦντας, 
καὶ οὕτως αὑτοὺς ἀμύνοιτο' εἰσδραμὼν γοῦν ὁ εὐνοῦχος οὕτω μετ᾽ εὐγενοῦς 
ἵππου καὶ τὴν μετὰ χεῖρα σιδηρέαν κορύνην κατάγων, συνεπιλαμβανομένων 
ἅμα καὶ τῶν ἑφεπομένων θεραπόντων, of καὶ αὐτοὶ σφοδροὶ δρᾶν ἦσαν, pó- 
νους τε πολλοὺς ἑκώλυσε καὶ γυμνώσεις ἀνδρῶν τε καὶ γυναικῶν, ἃ δὴ ἑτέ- 
ρωθι κωλυθῆναι οὐκ ἔσχε, καὶ τοὺς ἐπιβούλους δὲ τοῦ ἁγίου τάφου ἀπήγαγεν, 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἐκεῖνοι ἤθελον, κερδήσαντας μόνα ( μυρία δὲ ἧσαν ἐκεῖνα ) ὅσα 
πρὸ αὐτοῦ κατέσπασαν φθάσαντες. Καὶ φόνους | μὲν τοὺς ἐκεῖ κατέσχεν 
ὁ ἄρχων, τοῦ δὲ πνιγμοῦ τῶν φυγόντων èv τῷ ναῷ οὐκ ἦν ἐπίσχεσις, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσ- 
περ èv ταῖς ἄλλαις καθολικαῖς, οὕτω καὶ ταύτη οὐκ ὀλίγῃ μοίρᾳ τοὺς ζῶντας 


δ οὐράναις. Aesch. FTG N’. H. Eust. Schol. ad Od. 17, 467 (1828, 28). 7-8 ἀσκοῦ 
προύχοντα πόδα Eur. Med. 679; Plut. Thes. 3, 8. H. Apollod. Bibl. 3,15, 6. H. 9 κύκλον 
ἑλίττοντες. Cfr. Lycophron, 306. 


5 ἐνεθύρουν pr. m. ἐνεθόρουν T.B.S. 8 Erwavcod. 25 βλέπει τότε T.S. 84 ὀλί- 
γη μοίρα cod. em. T. 
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altar, uncovered his private parts and urinated at targets within 
range! Oh holy crosses, our strength, how many of you became the 
plaything of these foul men! Yet the divine power does not waver, and 
will infallibly be awakened. 
102. And what does it serve to set forth this impiety also, that 
these undisciplined men made water into the crystal lamps of the 
churches as if they were chamber pots,* to use the tragic expression, 
while they used the genuine chamber pots as vessels to drink from? 
And then they directed the ‘foot projecting from the wineskin'* into 
the wells and then, when drawing water, drank of their pollution, and 
they did this again and again,. repeating this vicious circle of 
licentiousness. 
103. Such an event, although ridiculous, may nevertheless be added to 
the sequence of our history. But the matters which have been related 
previously were such as to call forth innumerable tears; and an oc- 
currence of the same sort took place at the shrine of the Myrobletes* 
where the barbarians attacked the tomb with axes, a fate which they 
themselves deserved to suffer. They cut off the silver ornamentation 
which flourished around it and stripped the golden crown from the head 
of the saint, and even carried off one of his feet, as if to avert the 
swift-footed retribution which he might visit upon them. And they 
would have carried their destructive work to its conclusion, if there 
had not been a divinely-inspired intervention which swiftly led the 
better spirits among the barbarians to call a halt to the destruction. 
There was a eunuch in the service of the king, with the rank of Amir,* 
keen and fiery in action and capable of inspiring great fear in anyone 
whom he might savagely attack. This man rode up on a horse quite 
unexpectedly, right into the middle of the holy church. The general 
assumption was that he too wished to desecrate it, like the man who 
had ridden into the Katholike* of the Metropolis and had lost control 
of his mount, crashing down with it as it fell, and had not escaped 
without damage. But in fact he did this deliberately, to make it 
easier for himself to penetrate the nass of people there, since 
everyone avoided the horse for fear of being trampled by it, and from 
his conspicuous position he could see and be seen by the evil-doers, 
and could restrain them. So this eunuch charged into the church on 
his noble horse, brandishing his iron mace in his hand. He brought a 
number of servants with him in his wake who were also strong men of 
action, and he prevented many men and women from being killed and 
stripped, a thing which could not have been stopped in any other way. 
He also drove away those who were planning to sack the holy tomb, much 
against their will. Their only profit was the objects - and they were 
numerous enough - which they had pulled off it before his arrival. 
This leader thus checked the murders which were taking place 
there, but there was no such check to the suffering of those in the 
church. Here as in the other Katholikai a great number of the living 
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ὁ πνιγμὸς ἐδικαίωσεν, ὧν ὁ ἀριθμὸς ἐρίζοι ἂν πρὸς τοὺς Ex’ ἀκροπόλεως 
πεπνιγότας, ὡς ἡ ἀρχὴ τοῦ λόγου συνέγραψε. 

Τί ἂν λέγοιμι τοὺς τῶν τεγέων οἴκων ἄνωθεν καθαλλομένους ἐπὶ μελέτη 
θανάτου, ὅτε τὸ μέγα κακὸν καὶ αὐτοὺς περιεστοίχιζεν ; Of πτερύξασθαι εἰς 
αἰθέρα μὴ ἔχοντες, οὗπερ ἐφίεντο ἄν, τὸ τῶν βαρέων ἔπασχον καὶ ἑλάκουν 
εἰς θάνατον ἐκ μετεώρου κατασκήπτοντες. Τί δὲ τοὺς κατὰ φρεάτων ὡσεὶ καί 
τινος Κωκυτοῦ καὶ ᾿Αχεροντίου ὕδατος βυθιζομένους ἄνδρας τε καὶ γυναῖκας, 
τοὺς μὲν φόβῳ τοῦ μὴ ἄλλῳ πεσεῖν θανάτῳ, τὰς δὲ καὶ κατὰ σεμνότητα ; Και- 
νὸν δὲ οὐδὲν οὐδὲ ἡ τοιαύτη ἔμπτωσίς τε καὶ κατάπτωσις παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις, 
of μὴ μόνον πέτρας εὔχοντο ἂν ῥαγῆναι εἰς ὑποδοχὴν αὐτοῖς καὶ βουνοὺς εἰς 
κρύψιν κατακυλισθῆναι καὶ οὐρανὸν δὲ αὑτὸν ἐπικαταπεσεῖν, ἀλλά που καὶ 
χάος καὶ τάρταρον ἐφαντάζοντο εἰς κατάδυσιν καὶ βίου κατάλυσιν. Τὸ γὰρ 
καθ᾽ ἱστορίαν βάραθρον καὶ οἱ κρημνοὶ μικρὰ καὶ αὐτὰ ἦσαν τοῖς apavtw- 
θῆναι θέλουσιν. Ὢ µοι καὶ τῶν λίθων, οἵπερ ἐπαφιέμενοι τοῖς τοιούτοις πρὸς 
τῶν βαρβάρων ἀνανεύειν οὐκ ἀφίεσαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιπωμάζοντες κατεχώννυον τοὺς 
ἐλεεινούς. ! 

Οὐαὶ τότε καὶ ὅσαι κατὰ γαστέρων εἶχον, ἃς èv τῷ φεύγειν βαρύνων ὁ 
κατὰ φύσιν φίλιος φόρτος ἐξ ὀλιγηπελίης κατέρριπτε συμποδίζων εἰς ΄Αδην, 
φθανούσας τὸν διὰ ξιφῶν ὄλεθρον. Οἰκτρὸν δὲ τούτων οὐκ ἔλαττον καὶ μητέ- 
peg, αἷς φευγούσαις καὶ ἁπαλοὶ παῖδες συνέτρεχον. Καὶ τέως μὲν ὁμοῦ ἦσαν, 
ἐπισπέρχοντος δὲ τοῦ κακοῦ, ἐνίκων τὸν δρόμον αἱ μητέρες, δυστυχῶς γε 
τοῦτο καὶ μάλα. ᾿Επιστραφεῖσαι γὰρ ἢ οὐκέτ᾽ ἔβλεπον τοὺς ποθουμένους 
ἀνθαμίλλους, 'Ἠρώδου δή τινι ψήφῳ περιπεπτωκότας, i] ἔπιπτον καὶ αὐταὶ 


πρὸς τῶν ἐπικαταλαβόντων, μισούμεναι, ὅτι μὴ ἐκείνων πρὸς ἔρωτα ἐπεστρέ- p. 476 B. 


φοντο, GAA’ ἔκλαιον τὸν ὕστατον δόλιχον, ὃν οἱ παῖδες ἑστείλαντο. Ἔφευγον 
καὶ πατέρες, νεογνὰ μητέρων ὀρφανὰ ὀπίσω ἀφιέντες. Καὶ αὐτὰ μὲν ὡς ἐπὶ 
σωτηρίᾳ ἐγοῶντο, οἱ δὲ μὴ ἐπιστρεφόμενοι ἔθεον, καὶ ἡ φύσις ἐβόα κενά. 
Εἰ δὲ καὶ ἐξέδραμον ἐκεῖνα συμφεύγειν, αὐτὰ μὲν ἐποίουν τὸ δυνατόν, ὁ δὲ 
γενέτωρ ἣν 6 αὑτὸς τοὺς πόδας, τοῦ κατὰ θάνατον φόβου τὴν φυσικὴν ἐκνι- 
κῶντος στοργήν. Καὶ εἴπερ ὁ τεκνωσάμενος περιποιήσεται ζωήν, ἀλλ᾽ αὑτὰ 
συμπατούμενα καὶ πρὸς βίαν σκαρίζοντα ἐξώλλυντο εἰς ἐπιθήκην τῶν Kat’ 
ἄνδρας νεκρῶν. Οὕτω καὶ θρέμμα τραχύ, λύκων ἐπιτρεχόντων, ἀφίησι τὰ ol- 
κεῖα νεογιλὰ καὶ φεύγει, καὶ ὁ λύκος οὐκ οἶδεν οὐδενὸς φείδεσθαι. 


B ἑλάκουν. Cfr. Act. Ap. 1, 18. 10 πέτρας ραγῆναι Ioh. Apoc. 6,16. 18 βάρα- 
Opov Aristoph. Eg. 1362.Η. 17 κατὰ γαστέρων. Marc. 13, 17. Ἡ. 18 ἐξ ὀλίγηπελίης 
Hom. Od. 5, 467. Eust. Sch. 1542. 28 Ἡρώδου. Matth. 2, 1-16. H. 25 δόλιχον. Cfr. 
Eust. op. 112, 6. 81 σκαρίζοντα. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 947. 13. 
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were condemned to be crushed to death, as many, it might be claimed, 
as those whose suffocation on the acropolis vas related at the 
beginning of this narrative. 

104. What can I say of those who leaped down from the roofs of their 
houses* in search of death when the catastrophe began to ensnare then 
also? They could not fly into the ether,* although they might well 
have wished to do so, and so they suffered the fate of all naturally 
heavy things as they hurled themselves through the mid-air* to crash 
to their deaths below. How can I describe the men and women who 
submerged themselves in wells as if in the waters of Kokytos and 
Acheron,* the men from fear of meeting some other form of death, the 
women to preserve their self-respect? But there was nothing novel 
about casting themselves down from roofs or into wells for men who not 
only prayed that rocks might burst open to receive them* and mountains 
roll down to cover them and the heavens thenselves descend upon them, 
but also invented Chaos and Tartaros* as places to which they might 
descend and end their lives. For even the chasm of the Barathron,* 
recorded in history, and the steepest heights, have never presented 
any great obstacle to those who wished to make away with thenselves. 
105. Alas too for the stones hurled by the barbarians upon these 
persons, which gave them no opportunity of reviving themselves again, 
but covered them over, thus giving them burial! Alas once more for 
the women heavy with child, whose dear load given to them by nature 
weighed them down as they fled and cast them fettered by their 
weakness* into Hades, before they could meet destruction at the point 
of a sword! No less pitiful were the mothers accompanied by tender 
children who ran alongside them as they fled. For a short distance 
they were able to stay together, but as disaster drew closer to then 
the mothers became the victors in the race, although it brought then 
only misfortune. For as they turned back, they either did not see 
their longed-for competitors, who had fallen as if by some decree of 
Herod,* or they themselves were laid low by their pursuers, becoming 
the objects of these men's rage because instead of turning to yield 
themselves to their lust, they were weeping for the last long race 
which their children had run. Fathers fled also, leaving behind 
new-born babes bereft of their mothers; and these infants wept as if 
begging to be rescued, but their fathers ran on without turning, and 
the voice of nature went unheard. And if children did run out to join 
in the flight, although they did their utmost, their fathers never 
altered their pace, and the fear of death conquered natural love. And 
if a father managed to save his life, his children were trampled down 
and killed and were then added, still palpitating, to the corpses of 
the men who had been slain. In such a fashion the shaggy herds, when 
pursued by wolves, leave their own young and flee; and the wolf spares 
not a single one. 
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Κλαίω δ᾽ ἐνταῦθα ἐγώ, ἀναπολήσας | εἰς νοῦν ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς ἅπαντες οὔ- 
τως ἐφεύγομεν, ola σφαγῆς πρόβατα, οὔτε ποιμένος προμαχοῦντος οὔτε μὴν 
μισθωτοῦ. Καὶ μακάριον εἴπερ ἐφεύγομεν διὰ τέλους. Νῦν δὲ ἀλλὰ μικροῦ 
δέον οἱ πλείους τοῖς τῶν λύκων περιεπίπτομεν στόμασι. Μυρία δὴ ταῦτα 
πτώματα, καὶ οἷα πόλιν ἁποκενοῦν εὐφοροῦσαν ἣν ὅτε οἰκητόρων ἀγαθῶν. 
Καὶ μετροῖντο ἂν οἱ οὕτω πολυτρόπως πεσόντες ὑπὲρ χιλιάδας ἑπτά, ὡς οἱ 
περιελθόντες ἑστοχάσαντο πρὸς δυνατὴν ἀκρίβειαν, σύν γε τοῖς ἐκ Βουλγά- 
ρων πεζοῖς καὶ ὅσοι τοῦ στρατιωτικοῦ συνέπεσον. Οἱ δὲ βάρβαροι περιερ- 
γασάμενοι ἄλλως εἰς πέντε χιλιάδας ἠρίθμησαν τὸ κακόν, μήτε τοὺς πεπνι- 
γμένους συγκεφαλαιωσάμενοι τούτοις μήτε δηλαδὴ τοὺς ἐπ᾽ οἴκων πεσόν- 
τας, ἀλλὰ μόνους ἀριθμῷ δεδωκότες ὅσους αὐτοῖς ἐκθέτους κειμένους ἥλιος 
ἔφηνεν. 

Ἐνταῦθα δάκοι ἂν καρδίαν ἀνδρὸς φιλοίκτου καὶ ὅτι τοὺς κειμένους Ev τε 
ταῖς ἀμφόδοις καὶ ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει ἁλόγοις ζῴοις ἀναμιγνύντες κατέκαιον 
οἱ ἐχθροί, τὸ μισάνθρωπον ὀψὲ καὶ τοῦτο δράσαντες. Τὰ πρῶτα γὰρ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν 
παρακαλούμενοι καταχῶσαι τοὺς νεκρούς, μὴ καὶ θέα δυσπρόσωπος ἔκκειν- 
ται καὶ ἀποφορὰς δὲ νοσερὰς ἀτμίσωσιν, ἐθάδες τοιούτων αὐτοὶ ἔφασαν εἶναι 
καὶ χαίρειν τοιαύταις θέαις τε καὶ ὁδμαῖς. 

Οἱ μὲν δὴ πολλοὶ φόνοι καὶ αἱ σφοδραὶ ἁρπαγαὶ καὶ τὰ πλείω κακὰ δο- 
κοῖεν ἂν λῆξαι μετὰ μεσημβρίαν τῆς ἡμέρας, καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ ἅλωσις, ἐξ ἐπιτάγματος 
τῶν κομήτων. Ἦν δὲ Σάββατον, ob φυγὴν ἔχον, ἣν εὐαγγελικῶς ἀπεύξαιτ᾽ 
ἄν τις, ἀλλὰ τηλικαύτης πόλεως ὄλεθρον. Τὰ δ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν οὐκ ἂν μέν τις φρά- 
σαι, ὡς μηδέν τι ἑλλεῖψαι' ὅσα δέ ἐστιν ἐπιλέξασθαι, αὐχήσωμεν ἂν καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἱκανοὶ ἔσεσθαι ἀπογράψασθαι. Πάντες οἱ ἔξω ἱππόται καὶ οἱ ναύαρχοι δέ, 
ἀκολούθως δὲ καὶ οἱ ἀμφ᾽ αὑτούς, ἀνακαθήραντες ἤδη τὰ σφίσι φοβερὰ καὶ 
μισήσαντες εἰς πλέον αἰθριοκοιτεῖν, ἔπλησαν ἀδεῶς τὰς οἰκήσεις τῆς ró- 
λεως, τὰς μὲν μείζους κατὰ κεφαλὰς καὶ ὅσοι περὶ αὑτάς, τὰς δὲ ἐλάττους 
κατά τινας ἵλας ἑτέρας, ὅσαις ἦν σύμμετρον τὸ κατάλυμα. Καὶ τὸ ἐντεῦθεν 
αὑτοὶ μὲν ἦσαν οἴκων εἴσω, τὸ δὲ πολιτικὸν ἅπαν σύστημα ἐπλάζετο, ἐν οἷς 
καὶ ἡμεῖς. Καὶ τὸ μὲν βάρβαρον ἐνέμετο τὰς ἐπ᾽ οἴκων ἐνθέσεις, οἱ δὲ otko- 
δεσπόται ἀπελήλαντο καὶ περιενόστουν ὧδε κἀκεῖ πεινῶντες, διψῶντες, ῥι- 
γοῦντες, ὅτι καὶ γυμνοί. Καὶ εἴθε μὲν γυμνοί, ὡς ἄν που καὶ ἑλεοῖντο ἐκ τῶν 
γυμνωσάντων- νῦν δὲ σοφιζόμενοι τὴν ἔνδυσιν διὰ τὸ ἄλλως kajt ὄψιν 
αἰσχρὸν οὐκ εἶχον ἔλεον, οἷα τῆς ἀνάγκης ἑκάστῳ, el καὶ ἄναλλον, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν 
τινὰ στολὴν ἀφοσιούσης, ὁποίαν ἰδὼν ὁ μὲν ἔξω πένθους γελάσοι ἂν διὰ τὸ 


9 ποιμένος. Cfr. Ioh. 10. 11 sq. 18 δάκοι ἂν Hes. Op. 451. 21 φυγὴν ἔχον. 
Matth. 24, 20. 26 αἰθριοκοιτεῖν Cfr. Eust. Schol. 795, 21. Theocr. 8, 78. 


ó πώµατα cod. T.S. em. B. 14 τοῖς ἀμφόδοις cod. 17 ἀτμήσωσιν pr. m. 
19 οἱ μὴν T.B.S. 85 πόθους pr. m. 
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106. And here I myself weep as I remember how we all fled in the same 
manner, like sheep about to be slaughtered, with no shepherd or even a 
hireling* to protect them. We were blessed indeed that we ourself 
escaped in the end, but with only a few exceptions most of us fell 
into the mouths of the wolves. These deaths were beyond counting, and 
emptied the city which once prospered because it had so many good 
citizens. Those who died in so many different ways might be numbered 
at over seven thousand, according to the calculations made with as 
much precision as possible by those who went around for that purpose, 
if the Bulgarian troops* and those of the soldiers who were killed are 
included. The barbarians made another count and put the number of 
those lost at five thousand, but the persons who were suffocated in 
the churches or who died in the houses were of course not included, 
since they counted only those who lay in the open air, exposed to the 
light of the sun. 

107. Another matter which would gnaw at the heart of any man who can 
feel pity was that our enemies mixed the human corpses which were 
lying in the streets and on the acropolis with those of dumb animals 
and burned them together. And this inhuman deed was done by them only 
after some delay, for at first, when we called upon them to bury the 
bodies so that they would not provide a sight that was evil to look 
upon, or give off harmful vapours, they said that they were accustomed 
such things, and in fact took pleasure in such sights and odours. 

108. It seemed that by early afternoon on the day of the capture of 
the city, by order of the Kometes the majority of the murders and 
pillagings and the greater part of the other calamities had ceased. It 
was the Sabbath, which did not produce the flight not to be begged for 
according to the Gospel,“ but the destruction of a great city. The 
events which followed could not be related by anyone without some 
omissions, but we can at any rate feel confident of being able to re- 
cord at least a selection of them. All the cavalry from outside and 
the captains of the ships, together with their followers, had now rid 
themselves of any reason to be afraid, and because they hated the idea 
of sleeping in the open any longer, confidently occupied the houses of 
the city. The larger ones were taken by the leaders and their 
retinues, the smaller by other groups, as many as each lodging would 
hold. The result was that they found themselves inside the houses 
while the whole body of citizens, among whom we were included, were 
left wandering round outside. The barbarians shared among themselves 
the provisions stored within the houses, while the owners were driven 
outside and wandered about, going hither and thither in their hunger 
and thirst, and shivering because of their lack of clothing. If only 
they had been completely naked, so that they might have inspired pity 
in those who had stripped them! But since they had devised some sort 
of dress, because otherwise they would have presented a shameful 
spectacle, they received no pity; and necessity forced them to adopt a 
variety of coverings of various kinds, the motley sight of which would 
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σκηνικώτερον, ὁ δὲ συγγεγευμένος τοῦ πάθους οὐκ ἂν ὀκνήσοι μὴ ἐκθανεῖν 
λυπούμενος. ᾿Ἐτρύπησέ τις ψίαθον καὶ περιβαλόμενος ἔκρυπτε μόγις τὴν 
προσθίαν αἰσχύνην καὶ ἠγάπα οὕτω καλυψάμενος, εὐδαίμων αὐτὸς τῇ πρὸς 
ἑτέρους παραβολῇ, ὅσοι τὸ κατὰ χεῖρα θέναρ καὶ τὰ δάκτυλα καθά τι παρα- 
πέτασμα προθέμενοι καὶ κρύπτοντες ἅπερ ἐχρῆν ἡρκοῦντο, μὴ ἔχοντες ὅ,τι 
πλέον δράσουσι. Καὶ ἦν μὲν καὶ αὐτὸ οὐ θέας ἄξιον: εἰ δὲ καὶ γυναῖκες τοῦ 
πάθους ἑκοινώνουν τοῦδε, τί δὴ ἔλαμπεν ἥλιος, ὡς καὶ τοιαῦτα καθορᾶν; ᾿Αλλ’ 
αὑτὸς μὲν εἶχεν ἄλλως ἐνδείκνυσθαί τι καλόν, ἐκτρέπων τοὺς αὑταῖς ἐνυβρί- 
ζοντας, ὁ δὲ ἐπιὼν ἕσπερος πάνδεινα ἐποίει, σκότον προβαλλόμενος εἰς 


ἀποκρυφὴν καὶ ἀναίδειαν. Ἧ μὲν γὰρ ἡμέρα εἶχέ τι σῶφρον δέει τῶν ὑπερε- p. 478 B. 


χόντων, ἡ δὲ νὺξ ἐπαρρησίαζε τὰ μὴ ὅσια. Ἦν τις τότε καὶ ὃς ῥάκος εὑρηκὼς 
παρερριμμένον που ἀποκαθημένης τυχὸν ἢ καὶ ἀλλοῖον, ὁποίοις πολλοῖς αἱ 
λεωφόροι κατέστρωνται, καὶ συχνὰ τοιαῦτα συγκεκρουκὼς εἰς ῥαφήν, ὡς 
εἶχε, καὶ λεντίου τρόπον συσκευασάμενος, ἄκων ἤθελε τὴν ἀσυνήθη περι- 
στολήν. “Αλλοι συνθέµατα ἐρεᾶ μαδῶντα ἐξευρίσκοντες καὶ ἐναπτόμενοι, 
κοιλίαν μὲν καὶ ῥάχιν καὶ τὰ κατωτέρω ἔσκεπον, σχοίνῳ σαθρᾷ καὶ ῥυπαρᾷ 
τῇ ἐκ φιλύρας ἢ τοιοῦδέ τινος περιζωσάμενοι, τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ ἐν χρῷ κατ᾽ αὑτὴν 
σάρκα τῷ ἀέρι γινόμενοι. Ἱματισμένον δέ τινα ἰδεῖν τὸ ὅλον ὅμοιον ἦν ὡς 
εἰ καὶ ῥῆγα εἶδεν ἢ ἄλλον ἄνδρα λαμπρότητος. Πόρναις μόναις ἐνέλαμπε 
κάλλος ἱματισμοῦ, al τοῖς ἱεροῖς πεπλὠμασιν ἠγλαῖζοντο, εὐπάρυφοι τοῖς 
μιαροῖς ἐρασταῖς παρομαρτοῦσαι καὶ βλεπόντων ἡμῶν παρρησιαζόμεναι τὴν 
ἁμαρτίαν καὶ συγκαταχορεύουσαι. Ὢ κἀνταῦθα θείας ἀνοχῆς. Αἱ δὲ κεφαλαὶ 
τοῖς μὲν πλείοσιν ἦσαν ἀκατακάλυπτοι, τῶν Λατίνων οὕτω σκευωρησάντων, 
ὡς ἂν ἔχοιμεν τὸ ὁμόστολον. Καὶ τοῦτο μὲν οἱ δυνάμενοι ἔπασχον: ὅσοις δὲ 
τὰ τῆς κεφαλῆς οὐκ εἶχεν ἀπαθῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἔδει κατακεκαλύφθαι αὐτὰς διὰ τὸ 
ἄρρωστον, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὺς βλέπων τις παντοῖος ἂν τὴν λύπην γένοιτο, τῇ ποικιλίᾳ 


τῶν βλεπομένων συμπεριαγόμενος. Πῖλον μὲν γὰρ ἀσκητὸν περιτεθεῖσθαι Ρ. 479 Β. 


οἱ εὐτυχέστατοι κατεπλούτουν, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οἱ πλείους ψιάθων πλέγματα 
ἢ σχοίνων ἢ καλάμης ἑσχεδίαζον εἰς τοιαύτην σκέπην, τὰ πολλὰ καὶ ŝtate- 
τρημένα τὴν κορυφὴν κατὰ καπνοδόκην, τὰ μὲν εὑρῶτος καταβοσκησαμένου, 
τὰ δὲ καὶ κατὰ βαρβαρικὸν ἄθυρμα, οὐκ ὀλίγα δὲ καὶ πρὸς τέχνην, ἵνα διὰ τοῦ 
τρήματος ὁ πῖλος, οἷα καί τις χώνη τοῖς διψῶσιν ἐνερεύγηται συμβολήν. 


7 τὶ δὴ ἔλαμπειν ἥλιος. Cfr. supra, p. 112, 29-30. 13 ἀποκαθημένης. Cfr. /s. 64, (5) 6. 


6 μὲν καὶ] μὲν deest S. 11 οὐδὲ νὺξ cod. T.S. em. B. note T.S. τίς ποτε B. 
12-18 οἱ λεωφόροι T.B.S. 24 ἔχοιμέν cod. 29 πολλία cod. 80 pr.m εὑρῶτος, 
alt. ἑβρῶτος. T.S. ἑβρῶτο. 
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have inspired mirth in anyone who had nothing to grieve for, although 
one who had shared in this calamity was far more likely to expire from 
vexation. One man bored holes in a rush mat and tied it in front of 
himself to hide his shame, and was pleased to be covered in this 
manner. He was indeed fortunate by comparison with others who could 
offer only the palms of their hands and their fingers to hide what 
ought to be hidden, since there was nothing else that they could do. 
And this vas a sight which should not have been seen; but when even 
women suffered the same fate, why was it that the sun shone, if it had 
to gaze upon such things? 

109. The sun, however, was able to display itself to good purpose in 
another respect, by deterring those who were carrying out their 
assaults upon these women; but the evening which followed led to 
dreadful deeds as it began to provide darkness to conceal acts of 
shame. For daylight had some restraining effect because of their 
officers, but night gave them licence to engage in their unholy 
actions. 

At that time, a man might find some chance scrap of cloth thrown 
away by a woman after her period, or some other similar things with 
which the streets were littered,* and would stitch them together as 
best he could to make some sort of a napkin, and willy-nilly he would 
wear this unaccustomed garment. Others devised confections of wool 
cardings, and joining them together managed to cover belly and back 
and lower parts, wrapping round their waists a rotting dirty rope of 
the bark of lime trees or something similar, while elsewhere the bare 
skin of their bodies was exposed to the air. And to see a man 
completely dressed was like seeing a king or some other high 
dignitary. Only the prostitutes gleamed in fine clothing, since they 
glittered in sacred vestments, finely garbed as they accompanied their 
shameful lovers and danced with them, making public their shame before 
our eyes. What divine forbearance was shown there! 

The heads of most of us were uncovered,* a cunning imposition 

forced upon us by the Latins so that we might all be dressed in the 
same way. 
110. Those who could do so, endured this. But those whose heads had 
received some injury, and needed to be covered because of their 
sickness, inspired every kind of grief in the beholder, matching the 
great variety of head coverings to be seen there. Only the most 
fortunate were granted the luxury of being equipped with a properly 
made hat. Most of the rest contrived twists of rushes or rope or 
reeds as a covering, the majority of these with an opening at the top 
like the smoke-hole in a roof, either because decay had eaten into 
them or as the result of a barbarian's playfulness or in a number of 
cases deliberately, so that the material of the hat night, like a 
funnel, function as a means of channelling water down to the thirsty 
to drink. 
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Καὶ ἦσαν οἱ πάντες ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων στολισµάτων, ὧν πολλοῖς ἐνέλαμπον 
ὡς οἷά τινες πορφύρεοι λίθοι πληγαὶ πορφύρουσαι τῷ EF αἵματος λύθρῳ, 
θέαμα καὶ δυσπρόσοπτον καὶ δυσείκαστον, τὸ μὲν οἷς ἐκ νερτέρων ἥκειν 
ἐδόκουν σκιαί τινες ἀΐσσουσαι, | τὸ δ᾽ ὅτι τοὺς κατὰ φύσιν χαρακτῆρας οὐ- 
κέτ᾽ εἶχον διὰ τὸ ἔνδον που ἀναχωρῆσαι ἢ καὶ τέλεον ἐκλιπεῖν τὸν φίλιον 
χυμόν, δι᾽ οὗπερ ἐξανθεῖ τὸ ἐρύθημα. Ἦν οὖν ἔργον γνωρίσαι καὶ τὸν πάνυ 
ἐν τούτοις φίλτατον καὶ ἕκαστος ἀνηρώτα ἕκαστον, ὅστις ποτ᾽ ἂν καὶ εἴη, 
διὰ τὸ κατὰ χρόαν πάντων ὁμοειδὲς καὶ διάφορον κατ᾽ οὐδέν. 

Ἰτέον ἐπὶ τὰς ἐκκλησίας καὶ θεωρητέον τοὺς τοιούτους καὶ ἐκεῖ καὶ ἐρωτη- 
τέον τίς ἄρα £v τούτοις ὁ πλούσιος ἢ πένης, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα. ᾿Αλλὰ τίς μὲν 
ἱερᾶται , τίς δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀναγινώσκειν ἐστί ; τίς δὲ τοῦ λαοῦ εἶναι εἴληχε ; 
Πάντες γὰρ εἶδος Ev καὶ μορφὴ ἡ αὐτή' κἂν εἰ μή τις ἀποκριθεὶς τῶν ἄλλων 
τὸ ἱερὸν εἰσέλθοι βῆμα, στησόμενος εἰς εὐχάς, καί τις ἄλλος εἰς τὸν ἱερὸν 
ἀνέλθοι ὀκρίβαντα ψαλμοῦ χάριν, οὐκ ἦν διάκρισις τούτων τε καὶ τῶν τοῦ 
λαοῦ. Εἶχον δέ τι πάντες οὗτοι σεμνόν, εἰ καὶ ἄλλως λυπηρόν’ λελυμένοι γὰρ 
ἐκ τῶν ποδῶν πάντες τὰ ὑποδήματα τῶν τοῦ ἁγίου οἴκου κρηπίδων ἐγίνοντο. 

Σκοπητέον καὶ τὰς ἑκάστων τροφὰς καὶ γνωστέον ὡς ἐκ τῶν συμφυλετῶν 
μὲν οὐκ ἦν 6, τι καὶ λάβοιεν, πάντων ἐξ ἴσου πεινώντων, τῶν δὲ Λατίνων ὁλί- 
γοι μέν τινες ἐχορήγουν ὁβολοὺς τοὺς παρὰ σφίσιν, ὅθεν ἦν γλίσχρως ἀπο- 
ζῆν, οἱ δὲ πλείους διάβολον ἐπικαλοῦντες τὸν ἐπαιτοῦντα, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς εὐχορήγητον, ὕβρεις ἐδίδουν ὡσεὶ καὶ ψωμόν, καὶ κόνδυλον 
ὄψον ἐπ᾽ αὑταῖς. Καὶ ὁ ἔλεος μὲν οὕτως ἣν δυσεύρετος, δίχα γε τῶν ἐκ τοῦ 
Μυροβλύτου, ὅς, καθὰ καὶ προσυγγέγραπται, πάντας τοὺς πολίτας kope: 
yev εἰς ὅσον ἐχρῆν. Εἰ δέ τις καὶ εὐπορηκώς ποθεν ἐθέλοι τιμήματος πορί- 
σασθαι τὸ τρέφον, βαβαὶ τῆς βαρβαρικῆς ἀπανθρωπίας. Ἰουδαίῳ μὲν γὰρ καὶ 
᾿Αρμενίῳ, οὓς ἡ ἀγχιτέρμων Κρανία καὶ ὁ Ζεμενίκος φἐρβουσιν, ἐπεμέτρει 
ἐς ὅσον τε καθῆκον ἣν καί τι καὶ εἰς ὑπέρμετρον, ἑαλωκότι δὲ πολίτῃ ἑλά- 
χιστον, εἴ που καὶ ἐπιστραφείη αὐτοῦ. ᾿Αρτίδιον γοῦν περιηγμένον ὡς εἰς 
κρίκον, ὅσον ἂν ἀντίχειρ καὶ λιχανὸς διαγράψαιεν, τριῶν χαλκῶν στατήρων 
ἀπεδίδου τῷ ἑλεεινῷ πολίτη, μόλις ὀβολοῦ ἀξιούμενον. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἅμα ὑπεκρουσάμην ᾿Αρμενίους καὶ ζέσιν ἔπαθον περικάρδιον, 
ἐννοησάμενος ὁποῖα κακὰ καὶ αὐτοὺς ὁ βάσκανος δαίμων ἡμῖν προσέθετο, 
ἔξω μὲν πρὸ τῆς ἁλώσεως ἓν ὄντας τοῖς πολεμίοις καὶ θερμοτέρους ἐκείνων 
εἰς τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀποδεικνυμένους κακὰ ἐν ἐφόδοις, ἐν λόχοις, ἐν προόδοις 
ταῖς εἰς λείαν, ἐν μηχαναῖς, ἐν ἐκφάνσεσι τῶν λανθανόντων, ἔσω δὲ δεσπό- 

4 σκιαὶ. Hom. Od. 10, 495. 10 πλούσιος ἢ πένης Ps. 48. 3. Cir. Exsequientium 


ordinem. 12 εἶδος. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1799, 37. 81 ὑπεκρουσάμην. Cfr. Eust. op. 
88, 57; 98, 5. | ζέσιν, Aristot. 403a, 31. 


23 προυγέγραπται. T.S. προγέγραπται B. 95 βαρικῆς pr. m. βαρ. supescriptum. 
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111. All of them were clothed in materials of such a kind, and on 
many of them there gleamed like porphyry the marks of blows empurpled 
with bloody gore, a sight which was both painful to look upon and hard 
to describe. On the one hand they seemed like shadows floating up 
from the nether regions, and on the other hand they no longer had 
their natural appearance, because their own blood, which made their 
ruddy colour blossom, had either retreated deep within them or had 
completely left them. It was not easy to recognise among them even a 
very dear friend, and each one asked another who he was, since in 
their pallor they were all alike and did not differ in any respect. 
112. One could go into the churches and observe such figures there 
also, and ask who among them was the rich man, who the poor and so on, 
and which were the priests, who was the reader and who happened to be 
of the laity. They all had the same appearance and form, and if it 
had not happened that one, separate from the rest, entered the holy 
chancel* and prepared to pray, and another stepped up to the reader's 
platform to chant a psalm, there would have been no way of 
distinguishing them from the laity. But there was one touch of 
holiness,* albeit a distressing one, which they all shared, for as 
they stood upon the floor of the sacred building, all of them were set 
free from the footwear upon their feet. 

113. One could also survey the food which each person ate, and see 
that there was nothing to be got from one's fellow citizens, since all 
were equally famished. Some of the Latins offered us their small 
change, which enabled us to live in a meagre fashion, but the majority 
exercised their bounty only by calling anyone who begged a wretch, and 
by giving them an insult as their bread and a blow to season it with. 
So charity was hard to find except in the case of those who came from 
the Myrobletes* which, as has been written above, gave all the citi- 
zens the nourishment which they needed. And if anyone who had a good 
supply from some source wanted to provide food for a price, alas what 
barbaric inhumanity followed! For a Jew, or for an Armenian, whom 
nearby Krania and Zemenikos* nurture, he would measure out whatever 
the proper ration was and more besides, but for a citizen of our 
vanquished city only the smallest portion, if one did in fact make 
application to him. Indeed he would give the wretched citizen a tiny 
loaf only as big as the circle formed by thumb and forefinger for 
three bronze staters, when it was hardly worth an obol.* 

114. But now that I have mentioned the Armenians,* I feel a boiling 
rage in my heart when I think of the evils which the malicious demon 
attached to us in connection with them. Before the city fell, when 
they were outside it, they were as one with the enemy, and were even 
more eager than our foes to do us harm in the assaults and the 
ambushes, in the raids to capture booty and the operating of the siege 
engines, and in the unmasking of spies. And now that they were within 
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ζοντας ἡμῶν καὶ αὐτούς, ἀπειλουμένους, ἐπιτάσσοντας, ἀποστεροῦντας, τύ- 
πτοντας, ἄγχοντας τοῖς ὠνίοις. ᾿Αρτίσκον γὰρ παλάμῃ περιληπτόν, ὃν ὁβο- 
λοῦ ἄν τις τιµήσαιτο, πολλοῦ αὐτοὶ ἑσταθμῶντο, καὶ λατινικῶς καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἡμᾶς ἀπέπνιγον. Καὶ ἀπολώλαμεν ἂν τηνικαῦτα, εἰ μὴ τὴν ὁπώραν κατ᾽ äu- 
μον πληθύνας ὁ Θεός, èv αἷς καὶ τὰς σταφυλάς, ἃς ἄλλων κεκοπιακότων ἕτεροι 
ἔδρεπον εἰς τοὺς κόπους ἐκείνων εἰσερχόμενοι, ἔθρεψε καὶ ἡμᾶς. Μὴ γὰρ 

ἐπὶ νοῦν ἀγέτω τις ἄλλο τι ἐς τροφὴν καὶ τρυφὴν ἑνδεδαψιλεῦ[σθαι ἡμῖν. 248r 

Ὧν ἐκθλιβομένων μὲν οἶνον εἴχομεν, εἰ καὶ πνευματίαν ἐκεῖνον καὶ βρόμιον 

καὶ οὐ προσηνῆ πρὸς ὑγίειαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν παραμυθητικώτερον ὕδατος, καὶ ἀλ- 

40 λοίαν δὲ τροφήν, ναὶ δὲ καὶ ἱματισμὸν τῇ ἀπεμπολήσει, καὶ εἴ τι δὲ ἄλλο ῥῴ- 
διον καὶ πρόχειρον πορίσασθαι. Οἱ δὲ ἐξώλεις ᾿Αρμένιοι λέγεται καὶ κατα- 
μιαίνειν ἡμῖν τοὺς ἄρτους. Ἦν δὲ αὐτὸ οὐχ ἱκανὸν τοὺς πτωχοὺς ἐκτρέπειν 
τοῦ προσίεσθαι τὰ πωλούμενα’ δεινὴ γὰρ fj ἀνάγκη τὸ καθῆκον ἐκκρούεσθαι 
καὶ μόνου τοῦ πρὸς βίαν ἐγκειμένου γίνεσθαι. Τοιοῦτον δέ τινα μιασμὸν διαρ- 

15 ρέει φήμη καὶ ἐκ τῶν Λατίνων πάσχειν ἡμᾶς. Ἔλαιον γὰρ πιμελαῖς καὶ στέα- 
σιν ἑγκατακεραννύντες ἐγίνοντο τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς Χριστιανοῖς αἴτιοι τοῦ παρα- 
νομεῖν τὴν νηστείαν, τὴν κατὰ τὰς Τετράδας καὶ Παρασκευάς, ἵνα μὴ μόνον 
τὴν τύχην ἡμῖν ἀλλοιώσωσιν οἷς ἡμᾶς κατεδουλώσαντο, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῇ ἁγίᾳ 
θρησκείᾳ ἐμπαροινήσωσιν. Ὢ, τίς ἂν ἀνάσχοιτο ἐκείνων ; 

90 Καὶ ὅτε ἡμεῖς μὲν ἐν τῷ τοῦ μεγάλου Μυροβλύτου ναῷ ὕμνους ἱεροὺς ète- 
λοῦμεν περιιστάμενοι τὸν περιώνυμον ἐλεήμονα, οἱ δ᾽ èv ταῖς πλαγίαις τοῦ 
ἱεροῦ βήματος τὰ ἑαυτῶν ἑτέλουν, ἀντιφωνοῦντες ἡμῖν καὶ τὰς πολίτιδας 
φωνὰς ὑπερφωνεῖν ἐθέλοντες βοαῖς κορυζώσαις καὶ ἀπηχέσι, πολλάκις δὲ 
καὶ ταῖς τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς θείων εὐαγγελίων ἐκφωνήσεσι πρὸς ἔριν οἱ ἀχαρίτωτοι 

25 ἀντεπεξαγόμενοι καὶ συγχέοντες οὕτω τὸ εὔτακτον καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν ἁρμονίαν 
λύοντες. Καὶ ἑλάλησα μὲν εὐλαβῶς καὶ περὶ τοῦδε τῷ κόμητι ᾽Αλδουΐνῳ, 
εἴ πως γένηται τάξις καὶ μὴ γελῶντο τὰ θεῖα τῇ αὐτονομίᾳ τῶν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς 
ἱερέων, ἀνύσαι δὲ ἔσχον οὐδέν, εἰ καὶ ἄλλως ἐκεῖνος E E Ev οὐκ ὀλίγοις 
ἐθέλειν τὰ ῥωμαϊκὰ τάσσειν ὡς μὴ καταλύεσθαι. Ὃς γε καὶ δικαιοπραγεῖν 

80 elte προσποιούμενος εἴτε καὶ πρὸς ἀλήθειαν βουλόμενος Ev τε τῷ κρίνειν καὶ 

κολάζειν τοὺς ὑπαιτίους καὶ ἰσότητα διανέμειν καὶ μώλωψι καὶ λοιπαῖς al- 

κίαις, ἀλλὰ καὶ σκόλοψι τῶν τινὰς κακούργων τιμᾶσθαι, καὶ τῷ τοῦ ἁγίου p. 482 B. 

τάφῳ ἄργυρον καὶ χρυσὸν ἐχορήγησε, τὸν ἀρκοῦντα εἰς ἀναποίησιν τοῦ ἑλ- 

λείψαντος. Καὶ βίβλους δέ, εἰ καὶ μὴ τὰς ἀφηρημένας καὶ οὐδὲ πάνυ τι eò- 
χρήστους, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ὅσας εὐηρεστήθη ἐφιλοτιμήσατο δοῦναι: καὶ πήγματα 
δὲ κηρῶν ἀργύρεα μεταφορητὰ ἐν ἱεραῖς εἰσόδοις λόγου ἄξια £yapicato: 
καὶ ἡμῖν δέ τινα ζωαρκῆ ἐπένειμε σύν γε καὶ βίβλοις, ἃς οὔτι λίαν ἐποθοῦμεν, 


4 κατ ἄμμον. Ps. 138, 18. 8 βρόμιον. Cfr. Anth. Pal. IX, 409. 


8 βρώμιον cod. T.B. em. S. 11 λέγονται T.B.S. 24 ἀχαριτώτατοι Τ.Β.5. 32 τι- 
μωρεῖσθαι 7 B. 
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it, they also lorded it over us, threatening us and giving orders, 
depriving us of our property and striking us, and engaging in general 
profiteering. A loaf of bread small enough to fit in the hand, which 
no one would value at more than an obol,* was sold by them at a great 
price, and they squeezed us as much as the Latins. We would have died 
at that time if God had not sent a crop at the end of summer like the 
sands of the sea, including grapes which one group had laboured upon 
but others now plucked, succeeding to their labours; and so He 
nourished us as well. Let no one suppose that any other luxury of 
life was lavished upon us. We crushed these grapes and made a wine, 
incompletely fermented and foaming and not conducive to health, but at 
least more comforting than water, and we were able to use it to obtain 
other supplies such as clothing by barter, and anything else which was 
readily obtainable. There was a rumour that the abominable Armenians 
were defiling our loaves, but even this was not enough to prevent 
these beggars from accepting what was on sale, for a terrible need 
brushed aside what was normally proper, and made us concentrate only 
on the most urgent necessities. A report was also spread abroad that 
we were suffering a similar pollution at the hands of the Latins. For 
by mixing lard and suet with the oil they became the cause for good 
Christians of transgressing the rules of fasting* prescribed for 
Wednesdays and Fridays; it was as if their purpose was not only to 
change our fortune by reducing us to slavery, but to make a mockery of 
our holy religion. Oh who could endure those things! 

115. And while we were singing sacred hymns in the church of the 
great Myrobletes, standing round the famed Eleemon,* they were at the 
sides of the holy chancel* singing their own songs, competing with our 
voices and trying to drown the chanting of the citizens with stupid 
and discordant cries. And often these graceless wretches competed 
with their shouting in opposition to our reading of the holy Gospels, 
disturbing good order and destroying holy harmony. I spoke of this 
cautiously to the Komes Aldouin* in the hope that order might be 
restored and divine things not mocked at as a result of the lack of 
restraint of their priests. But I was unable to accomplish anything, 
although in other respects he seemed willing on a number of occasions 
to arrange matters so that the affairs of the Greeks did not lapse 
into total confusion. At these times, either from a wish to present 
an appearance of being righteous or because he genuinely desired it, 
he gave judgements, punished the guilty and prescribed sentences; and 
these were not merely beatings and other punishments, but he condemned 
some of the wrongdoers to impalement. He also presented silver and 
gold to the tomb of the saint, sufficient to replace what had been 
removed. In addition he lavished a gift of books upon us, not those 
which had been stolen, and not of great use, but such as it pleased 
him to give. And he presented us with valuable silver holders for 
candles to be carried in our sacred processions. To us personally, 
together with the books, for which we had no great use, he gave sone 
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καὶ εἰκονίσματα θεῖα, ὧν tà πεφροντισµένα τοῖς ἑκείνου ἡμεῖς αὖθις ἔπεμε- 
ρίσαμεν, αἰτηθέντες καὶ μὴ ἔχοντες ἀπανήνασθαι ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἱερὰ ἔπιπλα, μὴ 
γὰρ κρυπτέον τὸ ἀληθές, ἐξ ὧν ἐπικοσμήματός τι πολλαῖς τῶν ἁγίων ἐκκλη- 
σιῶν διεμοιρασάμεθα. 

Τοῦ δὲ κόμητος τούτου ἐκεῖνο μάλιστα τὸ καλόν, εἰ καὶ ἄλλως εἶχέ τι 
καὶ κακὸν συμμιγές, παρὰ καὶ καλῷ κακὸν θεμένης τῆς φύσεως, κρατῆρα 
τοιοῦτον κερασαμένης αὑτῷ. Εἶχε μὲν γὰρ τὸ Λατινικὸν ὑπούλως περὶ τοὺς 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ συχνὸν αὐτοῖς | ὑπ᾽ ὀδόντας ὡς ἀνάθεμα τοῖς μὴ κατὰ τὴν ἡμέ- 
pav τῆς ἁλώσεως ἅπαν τὸ πολιτικὸν κατασφάξασι καὶ τὸ διὰ τί κεφαλαὶ tot- 
ούτοις ἐπικάθηνται σώμασι καὶ ὅτι τὸ τούτων αἷμα οὐ ποιεῖ σύγκρασιν πρὸς 
τὸ ἡμέτερον καὶ ὅτι παρακλητεύσομεν τὸν ῥῆγα καὶ πεσοῦνται μὲν πάντες 
οὗτοι, ἀντεισοικισθήσονται δὲ καταμόνας Λατῖνοι, καὶ οὕτως ἅπαντα καλὰ 
ἔσονται. Οὐκοῦν ἀκόλουθοι τούτοις ἀπειλαὶ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν καὶ ῥίπισμα ὅσαι ὧραι 
τοῦ κατὰ τὸν κόμητα θυμοῦ ἐκ διαβολῶν καὶ ἀναφώνησις τῶν ἐνδιαβαλλόν- 
των τὸ αὔριον, αὔριον, καὶ ὁ τοῦ Θεοῦ λαὸς ἅπας εὐθὺς περὶ ἡμᾶς. Καὶ ἦν 
ἀνάγκη κοπιᾶν καὶ λαλεῖν, καὶ ἐποιοῦμεν οὕτω συχνά, πολυτρόπως rovov- 
μενοι. Καὶ Θεοῦ χαριτοῦντος ἐπείθομεν, καὶ τοῦτο πλειστάκις διὰ τὸ τὸν ἄρ- 
χοντα ῥέπειν ἐκεῖσε. Καὶ οὐ πρώην ἀνήκαμεν, ἕως τὸ τελευταῖον παντοῖοι 
(οὐ λέγω τὰ εἰς ὁμιλίαν ἀλλὰ δημηγορίαν ) γενόμενοι καὶ δικαιολογησάμενοι 
καὶ οὐδὲ κολακείας ἀπεσχημένοι καὶ χαριεντισάμενοι καὶ ἐμβριθῶς δέ τι 
λαλήσαντες καὶ μεμψάμενοι μὲν τὴν τῶν συγκλύδων Λατίνων δεινότητα, 
ἔπαινον δὲ τῶν Θεσσαλονικέων προενεγκόντες καίριον καὶ ὅλως τοὺς λό- 
γους πολυειδῶς ἁρμοσάμενοι καὶ οἰκονομήσαντες πρὸς ἀνθρώπους ἀγρίους 
κατά τι ἀμυδρὸν ἁπήχημα γραφικῆς ἑλέγξεως καὶ ἐπιτιμήσεως καὶ παρακλή- 
σεως, οἱ καὶ κατὰ καιρὸν εἰρήνης ἐπὶ τῶν ἡμετέρων ἄτολμοι ὄντες ποιεῖν τὰ 
εὐαγγελικὰ εἰς ἄκρατον, ἵνα μὴ πάσχοιµεν ἀβούλητα, ἐβεβαιώσαμεν τὸν ἄν- 
Spa καὶ εἰς ἔμπεδον καταστήσαντες περιηγάγοµεν διοµόσασθαι N μὴν μηκέτι 
φόβον ἐπαρτηθήσεσθαι φόνου ἥ τινος ἑτέρου κακοῦ τοῖς ἑαλωκόσι. Καὶ τὸ 
ἐντεῦθεν ἀνεπαυόμεθα εἰς ὅσον ἦν ἐγχωροῦν. Ἐνεχώρει δὲ μὴ εἰς τὸ πᾶν 
παρά γε τοῖς οὕτω μισορωμαίοις Λατίνοις. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπανιτέον πάλιν ἐκ τῶν τοῦ κόμητος ἐπὶ τὰ πρότερον. Διχῆ διῃ- 
ρημένων τῶν κατὰ βίον εἴς τε τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν καὶ τὰ νύκτερα, αἱ μὲν ἡμέραι 
ἡμῖν ἑψεύδοντο τὸ ἥμερον διὰ τὴν ἓν τοῖς Λατίνοις ἀγριότητα, τὴν ἀμυδρῶς 


8 ἐπικοσμήματος. Cfr. Eust. op. 91, 4. 6 παρά καὶ καλῷ, Cfr. Hom. Od. 15, 
488. Eust. Schol. p. 1789, 13. 17 θεοῦ χαριτοῦντος. Cfr. Eust. op. 248, 27. Eph. 1, 6. 
24 ἐλέγξεως. Timoth. 2, 4, 2. 28 φόβον ἑπαρτηθήσεσθαι. Cfr. Aeschin. 1, 175. Dem. 
18, 324 ; 23, 140. 


2 ἀπαρνήνασθαι cod. ἀπαρνήσασθαι T.B.S. Cfr. Eust. op. 6, 67; 39, 94; 96, 61; 130, 13; 
241, 28 et al. 6 κραιτῆρος T.S. κρατῆρα 7B. 9 κα-τασφάξωσι pr. m. T.S. 12 κατὰ 
povas B. 
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of the necessities of life together with some sacred images. We 
distributed the most carefully worked of these to his men, because 
they asked for them and we could not reject their request. He also 
presented us, since the truth must not be hidden, with various sacred 
vessels, of which we distributed a certain part to adorn a number of 
the holy churches. 

116. But the finest act of this Komes (even if there was a bad side 
to it, since nature had set evil by the side of good* and had mixed a 
wine-bowl of this kind for him) was the following. The Latins 
nourished a festering hatred against us, and curses often passed their 
teeth against those who on the day of the capture of the city did not 
slaughter every one of its inhabitants. They said, ‘Why do their 
heads still remain upon their bodies?' and ‘Their blood will never mix 
with ours, and ‘We shall demand from the King that they be all put to 
death, and then only the Latins will inhabit the city, and then all 
will be well.' So there were continual threats against us and every 
hour there were attempts to fan the anger of the Komes by means of 
slanders, with the slanderers crying out, ‘Tomorrow, tomorrow, and 
straight away the whole people of God will be with us! It was 
necessary to labour at keeping talking, and we did this many times, 
working in every way possible. And by God's grace we succeeded in 
persuading their leader, because in the majority of cases his 
inclination was in that direction. We did not relax our efforts until 
we had tried every avenue, not using a personal approach but engaging 
in public addresses. We played the advocate, did not refrain fron 
flattery, used compliments, and occasionally adopted a most serious 
tone and criticed the savagery of the Latin mob while uttering timely 
praises of the people of Thessaloniki. And altogether we arranged our 
speeches in varied ways, and suited them to these wild men with a 
faint echo of the Biblical ‘reproving, rebuking and exhorting'.* And 
although in time of peace we had not been forward in applying the 
precepts of the Gospels among our own people, fearing disagreeable 
consequences, we now tried to strengthen the man, and by encouraging 
him to stand fast we induced him to swear that the defeated should no 
longer be exposed to the fear of death or any other evil. And fron 
that point onwards we had a respite from these troubles, insofar as it 
could be achieved, although it was not always possible, because of the 
extent of the hatred which the Latins felt for the Greeks. 

117. But we must return from these matters relating to the Komes and 
deal with earlier ones, making a distinction between the manner of our 
life by day and by night. There was no lightness for us during the 
hours of light because of the savagery of the Latins, to which 
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ὑπολαληθεῖσαν, ot μὴ χωρητὸν αὑτοῖς καὶ ἡμῖν τὸν κόσμον εἶναι κρίνουσι’ 
συναντῶντες γοῦν κατέπτυον, ὤθουν, ἑσκέλιζον, κατέβρεχον ὕβρεις. Συχνὸν 
ἦν αὑτοῖς ὡς εἰς ἐπῳδὸν τὸ «ἐλθὲ Καλοϊωάννης», μυκτὴρ οὗτος, ὡς ἡμῶν ἐν 
τῇ πολιορκίᾳ γαυρουμένων μικρὸν ὅσον τὸν βασιλέα Ιωάννην ἐλθεῖν ἡμῖν 
ἐπίκουρον. Εἰ δέ τις τῶν συναιχμαλώτων πεζῇ τὴν λεωφόρον τρίβοι ( τίς δὲ 
οὐ τοιοῦτος τότε, ὅτε καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐπάσχομεν οὕτω, κατάκοποι καὶ τὰ σκέλη 
παράφοροι καὶ τεταραγμένοι καὶ σεσαλευμένοι κατὰ μεθύοντας; ), εἰ τοίνυν 
οὕτω τις περὶ στενωπὸν ὁδεύοι καὶ τύχοι Λατῖνον παρέρχεσθαι ἔφιππον, οὐκ 


ἂν ἐκεῖνος φείσαιτο καταπατῆσαι καὶ συντρῖ|ψαι τὸν ἄνθρωπον, κεντρίζων 249r 


τὸν ἵππον εἰς κατασκίρτηµα. Οὕτως ἐφίλουν ἡμᾶς οἱ ἄνθρωποι, συχνὰ πρὸς 
πάντα λόγον καὶ πρὸς πᾶν ἔργον προϊσχόμενοι εἰς δικαίωσιν τοῦ κακουργεῖν 
τὸ ἀπὸ σπάθης ἡμᾶς ἑλεῖν, οὐκ ἀνθρώπινα λαλοῦντες, ἀλλ᾽ ὡσεὶ καὶ λέων 
ἄγραν ἑλὼν ἐθέλει διασπᾶν αὑτήν, οὐχ ὅτι πεινώη καὶ ποθοίη σάρκας, ἀλλὰ 
δικαίῳ τοῦ συσχεῖν αὐτὴν ὄνυξιν. Οὐκ ἣν ἐπὶ τούτοις οὐδὲ ὑποστένειν ἡμᾶς, 
οὔκουν οὐδὲ κατ᾿ ὄψιν σκυθρωπάζειν, ἃ δὴ τοῖς ἐν κλύδωνι συμφορῶν ἀνεῖται 
πρὸς ἐκβολὴν τοῦ κατὰ ψυχὴν ἄχθους. Πολὺ γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἐνταῦθα τὸ «διά- 
Boe, τὶ στενάζεις ; v. ᾿Εβούλοντο γὰρ ἀναισθητεῖν ἡμᾶς καὶ φρενοβλαβεῖν, 
ὡς καὶ χαίρειν ἐφ᾽ οἷς κακῶς ἐπάσχομεν. Εἰ δέ πῃ ξυμπεσὸν ὧδε γελᾶν εἴτε 
μειδιᾶν ἐπέλθοι τινί, χολὴ καὶ τοῦτο δριμεῖα τῷ κατιδόντι Λατίνῳ. ᾿Ενόμιζε 
γάρ, ὡς ἔοικεν, N καταγελᾶν ἡμᾶς τῶν λατίνικῶν πράξεων ἢ ἀγαθὰ καραδο- 
κοῦντας ὁ χαιρέκακος εἴτε καὶ πεπονθότας ἀγαλλιᾶσθαι, 6 τοῖς ἐχθροῖς àre- 
νέφαινε. Καὶ τοίνυν δακτύλους εἰς γρόνθον ἔπτυσσον καὶ τὴν χεῖρα γογγυ- 
λίζοντες ἐρρύθμιζον πὺξ πλήττειν, «τί γελᾷς, ὦ διάβολε» βατταρίζοντες, καὶ 
οὕτω τὴν αἰθρίαν τοῦ μειδιάματος εἰς νέφος δακρυόεν μετέστρεφον ἤ, καὶ 
ἑτέρως εἰπεῖν, τὸν γελῶντα Δημόκριτον εἰς Ἡράκλειτον μετεποίουν δακρύ- 
οντα. 

᾿Ανεψηλαφῶντο παρ᾽ αὑτῶν καὶ τὰ τῶν παροδευόντων προκόλπια καὶ 
ἐξεκενοῦντο, εἴ τί που καὶ ἔφερον χρηματισμοῦ, εἰ καὶ βραχύ τι ἐκεῖνο ἦν. 
Περιειργάζοντο καὶ μηρούς, μή που μαχαίρας παρήρτηνται. Καὶ εἴ που εὗρε- 
θείη ἐγχειρίδιον ὁποιονοῦν, αἱ μὲν κόρσαι τοῦ φέροντος εἶχον πληγάς, ὁ δὲ 
Λατῖνος τὴν μάχαιραν. Ἔδει καὶ διερρηγµένα πάντας ἡμᾶς περιδεδύσθαι' 
εἰ γάρ τις ἱματίζετο εἰς ἀκέραιον, ἀνεθεματίζετο παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ὁ μὴ λωποδυτή- 
σας τὸν ἄνθρωπον. 

Ὅτε δὲ τἆλλα παρήσουσιν, ἐπεβούλευον ταῖς ἑκάστων κεφαλαῖς, èri- 
σης μισοῦντες τούς τε ἀκειρεκόμας, τούς τε βαθυπώγωνας. Καὶ οὐκ ἦν ἰδεῖν 


7 παράφοροι. Cfr. Eur. Hec. 1050. 15 κλύδωνι. Cfr. Soph. Oed.rex, 1527; Aesch. 
Pers. 599. 82 ἱματίζετο. Cfr. Marc. 5, 15; Luc. 8, 35. 85 ἀκειρεκόμας. Cfr. Eust. 
op. 254, 65. 


18 ôe cod. 82 εἰματίζετο T.B.S. 
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allusion has already been made. They had decided that there was no 
place in the world for us and for them at the same time, so when they 
came across us they spat on us, pushed us, tripped us and poured 
insults upon us. Again and again their refrain was, ‘Come on now, 
handsome John!'* This was a sneer at us, since during the course of 
the siege we had boasted that the emperor John was coming to our aid. 
And if one of our fellow captives was passing along the street on foot 
(and who would not be doing so when even we ourself were suffering the 
same fate, weary and unsteady on our legs, confused and reeling as if 
drunk?) - if, then, someone made his way along some narrow street and 
met a Latin riding by on horseback, the other would not miss the 
opportunity of trampling on the man and beating him, spurring on his 
horse to leap at him. Such was the love which these men showed for 
us, and by their every word and action they put forward as a 
justification for their villainy the fact that they had taken us with 
the sword. In saying this they were not behaving like men, but like 
the lion which has seized its prey and wishes to tear it apart, not 
because it is hungry and longs for meat, but because of the right to 
do so which it has acquired from holding it in its claws. In this 
Situation we could not even moan a little or be of a sad countenance, 
which is normally allowed to those who are overwhelmed by a wave of* 
misfortune, as a means by which they may disburden themselves of their 
grief of spirit. For the enemy used often to cry, "You wretch, why 
are you moaning?' They wished us to be so lacking in feeling, 9ο 
deranged in our minds, that we should rejoice at our sufferings. And 
if on the other hand it happened that for some reason someone laughed 
or smiled, this also inspired fierce rage in any Latin who saw it. For 
he thought, it seems, that we were mocking the actions of the Latins, 
or that we were expecting some good fortune, whereas he preferred to 
rejoice in our misfortune; or that we were exulting in our sufferings, 
and so he would point this out to our enemies. Then they would clench 
their fingers into a fist, and raising their hands they would strike 
us repeated blows and would shout aggressively, 'Why are you laughing, 
you wretch?' And so the fair sky of a smile was changed into a cloud 
of tears or, to put it differently, the laughing Demokritos was 
changed into the weeping Herakleitos.* 

118. They also examined closely the bosoms of the passers-by, and 
emptied them if they were carrying anything of value, however slight. 
And they paid close attention to their thighs, to see if they had any 
knives hanging there; and if any kind of weapon was found, their 
temples took blows and the Latin took the knife. And we were all 
forced to wear torn clothing, for if anyone was dressed in an 
undamaged garment, they hurled curses at whoever had not robbed him of 
his clothes. 

119. And even when leaving us alone in other respects, they 
concentrated their schemes against the heads of each of us, showing an 
equal dislike both for our long hair and for our long beards. It was 
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ἄνδρα εἴτε καὶ παῖδα τύχης τῆς οἰασοῦν μὴ κουρίαν κατὰ κύκλον, ὁποία τις 
οἶμαι καὶ fj παροιμιαζομένη ἑκτόρειος κουρά, eft’ οὖν ἡ κατὰ Θησέα τὰ πρό- 
σθια: ὡς τό γε ἀντίθετον βαθεῖαι ἦσαν αἱ πάλαι κόμαι κατὰ τοὺς ᾽Αβαντας καὶ 
οὐ κατὰ τοὺς Λατίνους τούτους, κύκλωθι τροχαλαὶ καί, ὡς [cic] εἰπεῖν, ἀκρό- 

5 κομοι. Καὶ ὑπούργει πρὸς ταῦτα τοῖς τῶν τριχῶν ἐπιστρόφοις Λατίνοις πῇ 
μὲν ξυρός, πῇ δὲ μάχαιρα, τοῖς δὲ θερμοτέροις καὶ ξίφος: xoi αὐτίκα καὶ ὁ 
πώγων ἡλαφρύνετο τῷ οὕτω κειραμένῳ ἀνδρί. Καὶ ἦν πάντῃ σπάνιον ἰδεῖν 
ἄνδρα 'Ρωμαῖον ἄρτιον τὴν κεφαλήν. Εἶχον γὰρ ἀνάπαλιν τῷ «θρὶξ ἐκ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς ἡμῶν où μὴ ἀπόληται». H γὰρ πολλὴ ἁμαρτία, δι’ ἣν καὶ πρωΐ 
40 πεποινηλατήμεθα, κατὰ τὸν αὐχήσαντα τὰ εἰς τὰς πρωΐας ἀποκτένειν τοὺς 
ἁμαρτωλοὺς τῆς γῆς καὶ ἐξολοθρεύειν ἐκ πόλεως κυρίου τοὺς ἐργαζομένους 
τὸ ἄνομον, μέχρι καὶ ἐς αὑτὰς τρίχας τὸ κακὸν ἡμῖν ἑκορύφωσεν, ἵνα εἰς τὸ 
πᾶν ῥιγῶμεν ἑψιλωμένοι καὶ τὰς κεφαλάς. Κἂν εἴ που διεκπἑφευγό τινι no- 
γων καὶ ἦν καθιέµενος κοσμίως, ὡς εἶχε φύσεως, ἁπτόμενοι τούτου οἱ φαῦλοι 
45 κουρεῖς | τῇ ἑτέρᾳ χειρί, θατέρᾳ δὲ τῶν κατὰ κεφαλὴν τριχῶν, ταῦτα μὲν εἶναι 
καλὰ ἔλεγον, ἐκεῖνα δὲ κακά, τὰ τοῦ πώγωνος, ἁστεϊζόμενοι £v οὗ παικτοῖς. 
Στέργοντες δὲ οὕτω τὴν ἐπὶ τοιούτοις πρὸς αὑτοὺς ἡμετέραν ἑξομοίωσιν, 

τὸ συζῆν αὐτοῖς ὅμως ἀπέστεργον' διόπερ οὐδὲ συμβιοτεύειν ἡμῖν ἠροῦντο. 
A), ὅτε τις τῶν οἰκοδεσποτούντων ὧδε καὶ ἐκεῖ πλαζόμενος ἀναπολήσει 
20 τὴν οἰκίαν εἰς νοῦν καὶ φαντάσεται τὰ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ ἐπιθυμήσει παρελθεῖν ἐκεῖ 
καὶ ἐγγίσει καὶ παρακύψει ἐντὸς καὶ ἐρωτηθείη τίς v οὕτω. πιεῖ καὶ ἐξείπῃ 
αὐτὸς τοῦ οἴκου κύριός ποτε εἶναι, παρελαμβάνετο μὲν ἡδέως καὶ ὑπανεχό- 
μενος ὡς ἐπὶ τιμῇ ἔβαινεν ἁβρὸς ἔσω καὶ εἶχεν ἀσπασμὸν καὶ προεδρίαν 
καὶ βρῶσιν καὶ τὸ πιεῖν, τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις τῷ ἀνδρὶ ἐκ τῶν βαρβάρων δεξιώ- 
25 pata θανατηρά: κρεµάθραι γὰρ καὶ αἰκισμοὶ καὶ ἐξ ἀχύρων καπνοὶ καὶ ἕτερα 
καινότροπα κακὰ ἐπὶ χρημάτων ἐκφάνσει καὶ δόσει. "Qv διδομένων πάλιν 
κύκλος v τοῖς αὑτοῖς: ἀναρτήσεις γὰρ τοῦ ἀθλίου καὶ καταφοραὶ βαρεῖαι 
πληγῶν, ἕως ἂν ἢ ἐμπλησθῶσι τῶν ποθουμένων οἱ δήμιοι ἢ ἐλεήσωσιν. 
Ἐγίνετο γάρ ποτε καὶ τοιόνδε τι, ὡσεὶ καὶ λέων πεινῶν καὶ ἐνδακών, εἶτα 
80 ἑλεήσει ἢ ἀφήσει τὸν αἰκιζόμενον ἡ ζωή. Τῶν τινας δὲ οὕτω πασχόντων καὶ 
ἄλλως τοῦ ζῆν μετέστησαν οἱ αἰκιζόμενοι, δείσαντες: μὴ πολὺν θησαυρὸν 
ἐκ τοῦ κολαζομένου ἐξευρηκότες ἀφαιρεθῶσι πρὸς τῶν κομήτων τὸ εὑρη- 
μένον, καθὰ συνέκειτο. Κωνσταντῖνος γοῦν τις, ᾧ ἐπίκλην Κεκαλεσμένος, 
ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς καὶ πλήθων τὰς χεῖρας, φαντασάμενος τὰ οἰκεῖα, οἷς τὴν καρ- 


2 ἑκτόρειος Pollux, 2, 29; Hesych. Eust. Schol. II. 22, 402 (p. 1276, 29). | Θησέα Plut. 
Thes. S. H. 8 “ABavtag Hom. Il. 2, 542. H. 4-6 ἀκρόκομοι Hom. Il. 4, 533. Schol. 505,20. 
8 Opik Luc. 21,18. H. Act. 27, 34. 10 εἰς τὰς πρωΐας Ps. 100, 8 84 πλήθων. Aesch. Ag. 1220. 


1 ὁποῖα τις cod. T.S. em. B. 8 τότε T.B.S. 4 εἰς del. T. 9 ἁπόλυται cod. 


ἀπόλλυτοι T.B.S. 12 εἰς T.B.S. 10 ὧδε cod. 90 ἐγένετο T.B.S. 88 ὁ ἐπίκλην Τ.Β.5. 


249v 


p. 49S B. 


p. 490 B. 
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not possible to see a man or a boy of any station in life who did not 
have his hair cut short all around, like the proverbial Hektor's crop* 
I suppose, or cut short in front in the manner of Theseus,* whereas 
their hair previously used to be worn in the opposite manner, like the 
Abantes,* and not like these Latins, who wore theirs cut round in a 
circle* and were, so to speak, hairy-crowned. And in paying attention 
to our hair, the Latins made use at one moment of a razor, at another 
of a knife, and the more hasty among them used a sword; and then a man 
who had been shaved in this way would also be relieved of his beard. 
It became a rarity to see in any place a Greek whose head was still 
untampered with. The situation was the reverse of the saying, ‘Not a 
hair of our heads shall be touched. For our many sins, for which we 
have ‘paid the penalty early' in the words of the one who declared 
that he would early slay the wicked of the land* and would destroy the 
wrongdoers from the city of the Lord, brought disaster reaching as 
high as our very own hairs, so that we were completely exposed to the 
cold, with even our heads stripped bare. And if any man's beard 
escaped and hung down in an orderly manner in accordance with nature,* 
then these wretched barbers grabbed it with one hand, and the hair of 
his head with the other, and said that all was well with the latter 
hair but not with the former, jesting over matters which were not fit 
for nirth. 

120. But although they were so eager to make us conform with then in 
this manner, they were nevertheless unwilling that we should live with 
them, and so they refused to have any traffic with us. But when the 
owner of a house, wandering hither and thither, found the thought of 
his home returning to his mind, and had visions of his former 
possessions, and desired to pass by it and approach it and glance 
inside it, he might be asked who he was to behave in this way, and 
might reply that he was the master of that house. Then he would be 
received pleasantly and treated with respect, and he would enter in a 
graceful manner and would be embraced and given the seat of honour and 
food and drink. After that, however, his reception by the barbarians 
would be a fatal one. They would hang him up and torture him and burn 
straw beneath him, and they would invent other torments to make hin 
reveal where his wealth lay and give it to them. And if he did give 
them anything, the whole cycle of events began again. The poor wretch 
was hung up and subjected to heavy blows until his torturers had taken 
their fill of what they desired, or until they took pity on hin. 
Sometimes the situation was as if a hungry lion had seized its prey 
within its jaws, when either it takes pity on its captive or life 
leaves the victim. And their torturers removed some of the sufferers 
from life because they feared that after gaining a considerable amount 
of treasure from the man whom they had tortured, they would be 
deprived of what they had found by the Kometes according to the 
agreement which had been made. For instance a certain Konstantinos* 
who bore the surname Kekalesmenos, a good and wealthy citizen,* had 
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δίαν κεκόλλητο, καὶ οὕτω πόθῳ τοῦ οἴκου ἀγρευθεὶς καὶ ἁπαιωρηθεὶς καὶ pv- 
ρίας πληγὰς ἐντριβεὶς καὶ κατὰ ἑκάστην ἁπαιώρησιν ἐξεράσας χρήματα καὶ 
εἰς πολλὰ κορυφώσας αὑτά, εἶτα καὶ ἑλαφρίαν παθὼν λογισμοῦ καὶ ἐν τῷ ζη- 
τῆσαι λαβεῖν τι ἐκεῖθεν παρακρουσθεὶς καὶ ἀπειλησάμενος καταμηνῦσαι τὸ 
πρᾶγμα τοῖς κόμησιν, οὐκ ἔσχεν ἔτι κεφαλήν, GAA’ αὐτὴ μὲν κατεχώσθη που 
ἐκκοπεῖσα, 6 δὲ λοιπὸς Κωνσταντῖνος ἑξερρίφη νεκρὸς ἀβοήθητος. 

Ἔσχε δὲ καὶ τοῦτο τὸ κακὸν ἑτεροίαν ἐπίτασιν. Γλυκανθέντες γὰρ οὕτω 
τῷ κέρδει τῶν οἰκοδεσποτούντων οἱ βάρβαροι, ἐνελόχων ἔσω πυλῶν καί, 
εἴ τινα παροδεύοντα ἴδοιεν δόκησιν ἀνδρὸς πέµποντα πλουτοῦντός ποτε, 
ἥρπαζον αὐτὸν ἔσω, οἷά τινες δεινοὶ θῆρες ἐκ φωλεοῦ, καὶ βιαζόμενοι ἐτυ- 
ράννουν, ἕως τι τῶν κατὰ σκοπὸν ἀνύσαιεν. Εἰ δέ τινες καὶ συμβιοτεύειν 
αἰχμαλώτοις ἤθελον, εἶχε μέν τι καὶ τοῦτο βάρος, ὡς οἱ εὖ πάσχειν δοκοῦντες 
περιηγοῦντο, ἦν δέ πως φιλάλληλον αὐτὸ καὶ ἀνθρωπικώτερον. 

Οὐκ ἦν οὐδὲ τοὺς θείους ναοὺς ὕμνοις ἀσκύλτως περιῴδεσθαι τότε, ἀλλ᾽ 
εἶχε καὶ τὸ καλὸν ἔργον τοῦτο ἐπήρειαν. Καὶ τὰς μὲν ἀρχὰς ἱκαναὶ ἡμέραι 


καὶ ob re ἐκλείοντο οὔτε σύναξις ἦν N ἐθάς, ὡς ὑμνεῖσθαι Θεόν, ἀλλ᾽ εἴ που 250r 
ὡς ἐπὶ σκέπη καὶ ἀναπαύσει αἰχμαλωσίας. ὅσα καὶ κατ᾽ οἴκους. "Ote δέ ποτε p. 490 B. 


καί τις ἄδεια ἐξεφάνη καὶ θεῖοι πυλεῶνες ἐκλείσθησαν καὶ φῶς μυστικὸν ἀνή- 
φθη καὶ ἡρμόσθησαν ψαλμοὶ καὶ ἱερεὺς ἐτέλει καὶ λαὸς ἡμέτερος εἶχε oxo- 
λὴν κατὰ ἰσχύν, τότε ὁ δαίμων ἀντέπραττε, τῶν φαύλων Λατίνων εἰστρεχόν- 
των καὶ ταῖς ἱεραῖς φωναῖς ἐπιβουλευόντων καὶ λαλαγούντων καὶ συνήθη 
βαὐζόντων, εἴ πως ἐγκόπτουσι τὴν συνέχειαν τοῦ καλοῦ. 

Οἱ δ᾽ αὐτοὶ καὶ τὸ ξύλον, ὅπερ εὔθετόν ἐστι κήρυκος δίκην σημαίνειν 
τῷ λαῷ τὴν ἐπ᾽ ἐκκλησίας ἄθροισιν, κωλύειν ἤθελον. "Ote γοῦν τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἐκρούσθη τοῦτο περὶ τὴν καθολικὴν πρὸς δείλην ἑσπερινήν, ξιφήρεις αὐτίκα 
ἐπὶ τὸν κρούσαντα κατὰ ῥιπὴν ὀφθαλμοῦ ἢ τάχος ἀστραπῆς οἱ βάρβαροι, 
καὶ τὸν διάβολον συνήθως μασώμενοι καθ᾿ ὕβριν ἡμετέραν «τί τοῦτο;» ἔλεγον 
καὶ ἐκώλυσαν τότε τὸ ἔργον. Καὶ διέβη τὸ τούτων θέλημα κατὰ φόβον τὸν 


96 ριπὴν. Cfr. Cor. 1, 52. 


19-20 B. σχολήν, κατὰ ἰσχὺν τότε. 
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visions ever before his eyes of his property, to which his heart was 
inescapably attached. So because of his longing to see his house he 
was hunted down, hung up and subjected to countless blows. Each time 
that he was hoisted up he disgorged some money, until the total 
reached a large sum. Then he made an insane error of judgement, and 
was mad enough to ask that he should be given some of the proceeds, 
and to threaten that he would report the matter to the Kometes. So he 
found himself without a head, which was cut off and buried, while the 
rest of Konstantinos was thrown out as a corpse, with none coming to 
his aid. 

121. This evil took another form also. The barbarians found their 
profits from the owners of the houses so sweet an experience that they 
waited in ambush inside the street doors, and whenever they saw anyone 
passing by who gave the impression of being a man of substance they 
dragged him indoors, like terrible beasts emerging from their lairs, 
and they assaulted him and used force upon him, until they had got 
something of what they desired. And even if some of them were willing 
to live together with their captives, this too brought its own 
burdens, as those who seemed to be receiving good treatment in this 
respect used to relate. But it did at least show some sense of 
charity and a greater humanity. It was not possible at that time to 
sing hymns in the holy churches, because this noble action also 
brought abuse on us. In the beginning, for several days, they were 
never closed, and the customary gathering to sing praises to God did 
not take place; or if it did, it was only for the sake of finding 
shelter or an escape from imprisonment, as in the houses. But when 
later some licence was granted to us and the holy doors were shut,* 
and the mystic lamp was illuminated and psalns were sung to music; and 
when the priest was celebrating his rites and the people had, so far 
as each was able, the time to attend, then the devil opposed this and 
the wicked Latins burst in with the purpose of ruining these sacred 
sounds, babbling and shrieking in their accustomed fashion, intending 
to interrupt the progress of the beautiful ritual. 

122. The Latins also ‘wished to prevent us from using the wooden* 
semantron which is so well adapted to serve as a herald and announce 
to the people that they should assemble in church. When it was first 
struck by the Katbolike* in the late afternoon, the barbarians sprang 
with drawn swords upon the man who had struck it, at the twinkle of an 
eye* or with the speed of a thunderbolt, and grinding out their usual 
"Wretch!' to shame us, asked ‘What is this?’ and put a stop to it for 
the moment. This decision, because of the fear that it caused, went 
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ἐξ ἡμῶν καὶ εἰς τοὺς λοιπούς, ὅσοι οὕτως ἔψαλλον. Μετὰ δὲ οὗ πολλὰς ἡμέ- 

ρας, τῆς ἑορτῆς ἡμῖν ἐσαύριον ἀχθησομένης τῆς 'Ὑψώσεως τοῦ παντίµου 

σταυροῦ, ἀνῆλθον μὲν οἱ ἱεροκήρυκες εἰς τὴν τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καθολικοῦ ἱεροῦ 
κορυφήν, τὰ συνήθη τελέσοντες ἐν ἐπιτομῇ: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐξῆν πλατῦναι διὰ τὸ 
τῆς εὐφημίας οὐκ ἀπρόσκοπτον. Καὶ ὡς ἐσήμαναν τῷ ξύλῳ τὴν ἑορτὴν τρα- 

νέστερον, πάλιν οἱ βάρβαροι ξίφη γυμνὰ καὶ ἄνοδοι αὐτῶν ἐντρεχεῖς καὶ ἁνα- p. 491 

κρίσεις καὶ ἔρευναι τῶν κύκλῳ κατά τινα ἰχνηλάτησιν, μὴ καί τις δόλος 

ὑποκρύπτοιτο. Ὡς δὲ καὶ πολυπραγμονήσαντες καὶ κακολογήσαντες καὶ 
ἀπειλησάμενοι σταθεροὺς ἑρμηνευτὰς τοῦ πράγματος εὗρον τοὺς περὶ ἡμᾶς, 

40 ἐπραῦνθησαν καὶ κατῆλθον ἥμεροι καὶ οὐκέτι ἐνώχλησαν οὐδαμοῦ, οἷα λε- 
λυμένου τοῦ ἀπόρου σφίσι πρὸς ἀλήθειαν. Τότε δὴ καὶ ἐπῆλθεν ἡμῖν ἆπο- 
ρῆσαι τί δήποτε τοὺς μὲν ἄνω περὶ τὸν τοῦ Μυροβλύτου ναὸν σημαντικοὺς 
τοῦ ψάλλειν μεγάλους κώδωνας οὐχ ὑποπτεύουσι, τὸ δὲ περὶ τὴν μητρόπολιν 
συνθηματίζον ξύλον τὴν ἱερὰν σύναξιν βαρέως φέρουσι. Καὶ διενοησάμεθα, 

45 ὡς εἰκός, μὴ τοὺς τυχόντας Λατίνους δυσαρεστηθῆναι, ἀλλὰ τῶν τινας ἐκ 
τῆς Μεγαλοπόλεως, of τῷ ἱερῷ παρατυχόντες πολέμῳ, τῷ προεκτεθειμένῳ 
εἰς ἱστορίαν, καὶ μαθόντες ἐν τῷ μεγάλῳ ναῷ τότε ξύλα τοιαῦτα κροταλιζό- 
μενα καὶ τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικον προκαλούμενα ὡς εἰς ἐπικουρίαν τῶν τῆς ἔκκλη- 
σίας, ᾠήθησαν κἀνταῦθα ἡμᾶς τοιοῦτόν τι μηχανᾶσθαι. 

90 Καὶ τοιαῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν τὰ ἡμερινὰ κακά, ἐξ ἀπείρων μέτρια καθιστορῆσαι' 
τὰ δὲ τῶν νυκτῶν, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὰ ἔχουσι μὴ οὐ πρὸς ἔριν τούτοις ἀντεπεξάγεσθαι. 
Καὶ τέως ἡλίου κατακλυσθέντος εἰς δύσιν, ἐχρῆν τὸν φρονοῦντα ἔσω καλύ- 
Png εἶναι, μοχλοῖς τὰς θύρας ἀσφαλισάμενον, ὡς εἶ ye μὴ οὕτως ἐποίει, οὐδεὶς 250v 
ἂν ἐγγύην ἐδίδου περισωθήσεσθαι τὸν ἄνθρωπον. ᾿Αλλ’ ὅτε καὶ κατ᾽ ol- p. 492 B. 

25 xov κρυβεὶς οὐκ ἔχοι σκότον, ἀλλὰ πυρὶ καταλάμποιτο ὑπουργῷ f) καὶ φωτί, 
ἕτερος τοῦτο κίνδυνος, περιιόντων τῶν Σαρακηνῶν καὶ ef τινες δὲ ἄλλοι κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς κακοῦργοι (πολλοὶ δὲ οἱ τοιοῦτοι) καὶ ἀνακρινόντων τί ποιῶν ὁ otko- 
δεσπότης εἰς ὕπνον οὐ κατακέκλιται καὶ κατακλώντων τὰς θύρας καὶ εἰσπη- 
δώντων ἔσω καὶ δρώντων ὅσα ἂν καὶ εἶεν βουλομένοις αὑτοῖς. Ἔχομεν δ᾽ el- 

80 πεῖν καὶ ὡς οὐχ οὗτοι μόνοι ἑκακοῦντο διὰ πρόφασιν τὸ πῦρ καὶ τὸ φῶς, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ οἱ ἀνεμπύρευτοι καὶ ἀφώτιστοι. ᾿Ανεξέλεγκτα γὰρ ἐπεισφροῦντες οἱ κακοὶ 
καὶ τὴν νύκτα ὡσεὶ καὶ ΄Αιδου κυνέην εἰς ἐπίκρυψιν ἀμφιβεβλημένοι, yv- 
ναϊκάς τε ἀπῆγον τῶν συνεύνων, ἀφιέντες τὸν τοῦ γάμου ζυγὸν ἑτεροκλινῆ 
τῇ ἁρπαγῇ τῆς (ἀντιρρόπου) δυνάμεως, ἣν ὑπὸ ἡλίῳ διευκρινοῦντι xata- 
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14 συνθηματίζον. Cfr. Eust. Sch. 700, 13. 85 Ado κυνέην Hom. II. 5, 845. H. 
88 ἑτεροκλινῆ. Cfr. Eust. Sch. 999, 63. 84 {ἀντιρρόπου). Cfr. Suda: πλάστιγξ τοῦ 
ζυγοῦ τὸ ἀντίρροπον. Etiam Soph. ΕΙ. 119 ἀντίρροπον ἄχθος; Xenophon, Oec. 3, 15 vopi- 
ζω τὴν γυναῖκα... ἀντίρροπον εἶναι τῷ ἀνδρί. 


10 ἐνόχλησαν T.S. ἠνόχλησαν B. 99-80 εἰπὼν cod. 81 ἀνεξέλεκτα cod. 
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on to affect the rest of those who were accustomed to strike it in 
this way. But after a few days, when the Feast of the Elevation of 
the Revered Cross* was about to be held on the next day, the priests 
whose responsibility it was to give the signal ascended to the highest 
point of the Katholike to make a brief performance of their usual 
duty, it being impossible to carry it out at any length because any 
act of worship was likely to give offence. And when they gave an 
indication with the semantron of the beginning of the feast, there 
were the barbarians again with their naked swords rushing at them fron 
below, chasing after then and subjecting all those around then to an 
inquisition in case some plot was there to be uncovered. But when 
after making close inquiries, coupled with abuse and threats, they 
found our priests perfectly consistent in their explanation of the 
matter, they calmed down and became more relaxed and did not bother us 
any more, since their doubts had been resolved by their discovery of 
the truth. One question that occurred to us at this time was that we 
could not understand why they were not suspicious when the great bells 
aloft in the church of the Myrobletes rang to give the signal for the 
singing of psalms, when they were so put out by the semantron when it 
gave the signal at the Metropolitan Church for the holy assenbly 
there. We formed the opinion that in all likelihood it was not those 
Latins who happened to be there who were displeased by it, but certain 
persons from the Great City who had been present at the time of the 
holy war* which has already been described in our history. They had 
learned that in the Great Church at that time semantra of this kind 
had been beaten as an invitation to Andronikos to come to the aid of 
the Church party, and thought that we were planning something of that 
kind here also. 

123. Such were the evils - and this is only a selection from among 
countless others - which we suffered during the day. And our suf- 
ferings at night could easily conpete with these. At the hour when 
the sun had sunk towards the west, the prudent citizen had to shut 
himself within his dwelling and make the doors safe with bars, since 
if he did not do so, there was no one who would give surety for his 
survival. And if when hidden away in his house he did not remain in 
darkness* but was illuminated with the aid of a torch or a lamp, there 
was another danger since the Saracens* and others (and there were many 
such) who were associated with them in their misdeeds used to roan 
about, and would investigate the reason why the master of the house 
was not reclining in sleep; and they would break down the doors and 
leap inside and commit whatever violence they wished. And it may also 
be said that not only did those citizens suffer who gave then the 
excuse of a torch or a lamp, but also those who were without lamps or 
torches. For the marauders, adding thenselves without being detected 
to the populations of the houses, and casting night around themselves 
as if it were the helmet of Hades,* dragged wives from their husbands, 
leaving the yoke of matrimony inclined unevenly after the snatching 
away of its counterbalancing force,* and thus achieving by night the 
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σκεπτόµενοι νυκτὸς ἀφήρπάζον, καὶ νεάνιδας τῶν γειναμένων, ἀτελεῖς, καθὰ 
τις ἔφη, τὰς τῶν τεκόντων ἐπ᾽ αὑταῖς εὐχὰς τιθέμενοι. Εἰ δὲ καὶ χρήματα ovv- 
απῆγον ὅσα καὶ προϊκάς τινας, ἐκ περιουσίας τουτὶ τὸ κακόν. Ἦσαν δὲ οἳ καὶ 
ἐσφάττοντο ἐπὶ τῶν οἰκιῶν τηνικαῦτα, ἡλίῳ ἀμάρτυρον κακὸν πάσχοντες. 
Καὶ τὸ αἴτιον ἢ νυκτιλόχος μανία ij ὅτι ἐξεβόων οἱ κακουργούμενοι. Ὅσοι 
δὲ τῶν βαρβάρων ἐπιεικέστεροι καὶ παιγνήμονες, οὗτοι δὲ ἀλλ᾽ ἡγάπων θύ- 
pats ἐναλλόμενοι καὶ κόπτοντες ῥάβδοις αὐτὰς καὶ ij ῥιπτοῦντες καὶ εἰς φόρ- 
τον ἄγοντες ἢ ἀλλὰ γοῦν τοὺς κυρίους τοῦ τόπου ἀποστεροῦντες τοῦ ὑπνοῦν. p. 498 11. 
Ταῦτα δὴ καὶ τούτων ἕτερα πλείω, καὶ μάλιστα τὸ γυμνιτεύειν καὶ ὁ λι- 
HOS, τοὺς πολλοὺς τῶν αἰχμαλώτων θροωῦντα καὶ διαταράττοντα ἕως καὶ εἰς 
θάνατον τὰς ψυχάς, ἠρέθισαν κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην (καὶ τί γὰρ ἄλλο ἐμηχανήσαντο 
üv;) ὑπαικάλλειν τοὺς Λατίνους, ὑποτρέχειν, κολακεύειν, θώπτειν, σαίνειν, 
δουλεύειν, πάντα ποιεῖν, ἐξ ὧν ἂν καὶ ζήσαιεν καὶ μηδὲ φόβον ἔχοιεν. Kav- 
τεῦθεν εἰσὶν οἳ προσέκοψαν εἰς τὸν ὀρθὸν δρόμον ἄκοντες. Οἱ γὰρ μὴ ἔμ- 
15 φρονες καὶ κατελάλησαν καὶ θησαυρῶν κατεμήνυσαν κρύψεις καὶ ἥρπασαν 
καὶ ἐσύλησαν. Ἰχνηλάτησαν δὲ καὶ φυγάδας, τοῦ αὐτοῦ αἵματος τοὺς πολλούς 
καὶ ἀγρεῦσαι τοῖς κακοῖς θηραταῖς δεδώκασι καὶ πολλὰ ἕτερα ἐξήμαρτον, 
οὔ τι ἑκόντες ἕς γε τὸ πᾶν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰπεῖν καθωμιλημένως, ἑκουσιοακούσιοι. 
Τῶν δέ γε καὶ μεγάλα καὶ πρὸς ἀναίδειαν κατενεχθέντων τοῦ φυλετικοῦ γέ- 
νους, κατηγοροῦνται γὰρ καὶ τοιοῦτοι ἐκβῆναί τινες, μήποτε μνησθείη διὰ 
χειλέων αὑτοῦ ὁ κύριος. Ἐντεῦθεν οἱ αὑτόνομοι γάμοι, ἐντεῦθεν γυναικῶν 
ἁπαρνήσεις, ἁπανηναμένων οὓς νόμος οἶδεν ἄνδρας, ἐντεῦθεν παρθένων φθο- 
ραί, τῶν μὲν οὔτι καθ᾽ ἑκούσιον τῶν ἀρχηγετῶν αὐταῖς τοῦ εἶναι, τῶν δὲ καὶ 
ἐκείνων προεμένων αὑτάς, ἐντεῦθεν σεμνεῖα πεπορνευμένα᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐγὼ πολλὰ p. 491 B. 
καὶ παρακλητεύσας καὶ παρρησιασάμενος ἄπρακτος ἔμεινα, μηδὲ τὰς πα- 
σχούσας τὸ ἐφάμαρτον ἐπιστρέψαι δυνά|μενος, οἷα γεγευμένας ἤδη τοῦ 251r 
γλυκυπίκρου καί πως ὑποφωνούσας μοι ὡς χαλεπὸν χορίου κύνα γεῦσαι. 
Ἐντεῦθεν δαπέδων σάλοι καὶ ἀνασχίσεις, δι᾽ ὧν οἶκοι πάντες ἐξωρωρύχατο, 
ὑπονομευόντων τῶν βαρβάρων κατὰ λαγιδεῖς ἢ ἁσπάλακας ἢ καὶ χοίρους ἢ 
80 ἄλλο τι ζῷον ῥιζοφάγον γεωχαρές, εἰπεῖν δὲ καὶ ἄλλως, κατὰ ἀροτρέας. 
Φαίνεται γὰρ ὡς καὶ ἀρότροις ἀνέσχιζον ἂν τὰ τῶν οἰκιῶν, εἴπερ ἐχώρει τὸ 
κατ᾽ αὐτὰς ἐμβαδόν. Ἔναγχος γάρ τοι ἄσπαρτα καὶ ἀνήροτα δρεψάμενοι 
κατά τι πεπαροιμιασμένον θέρος χρύσεον, εἶτα καὶ ἄροτρον οἷον τοῦτον διε- 
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6 παιγνήµονες. Cfr. Eust. op. 95, 89; 119, 2; 202, 17. 12 ὑπαικάλλειν. Cfr. Eust. 
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seizure of what they had inspected by day in the light of the 
accurately discerning sun. They also snatched young maidens fron 
their parents, rendering vain, as it was said, the vows undertaken on 
their behalf by those who had borne them. And if they took away with 
them wealth in addition, as if they were taking dowries, this was an 
even greater intensification of the evil. There were others too who 
were slaughtered in their houses at this time, and suffered this 
without the presence of the sun as witness. The reason for these 
Burders was either the madness that lies in wait by night, or the fact 
that the victims of their lust cried out aloud. Those of the 
barbarians, on the other hand, who were more moderate in their 
behaviour and were fond of a jest, enjoyed hurling themselves against 
the doors, striking them with clubs, casting objects against them and 
creating a disturbance, or finding other ways to deprive those who 
were the masters of each place of their sleep. 

124. These things, and many more like them, particularly their state 
of nakedness and starvation, drove the majority of the captives toa 
point where their spirits were near to death from such harassment. 
So of necessity (and what else could they have contrived to do?) they 
strove to fawn upon the Latins, to flatter them, to cajole and wheedle 
them, to cringe before them in a servile manner, and to do everything 
which might keep them alive and allow them to be free from fear. In 
this situation there were sone who stumbled away from the right path 
without intending to do so. For they thoughtlessly spoke aloud and 
revealed where treasures were hidden, and they joined in the 
plundering and pillage. They also tracked down fugitives, many of 
them their own blood relations, and surrendered them to their pursuers 
so that they could savage them, and they committed many other sins, 
not completely of their own free choice but, to use the common 
expression, willy-nilly.* 

125. As for those who brought themselves to commit great and shame- 
less crimes against their own race (and accusations of such 
transgressions were indeed levelled against certain persons), may 
their names be never more remembered by the lips of the Lord! Of this 
kind were unhallowed marriages, and refusals on the part of women who 
rejected the husbands whom the law recognised; and there were 
violations of maidens, sometimes against the will of those who were 
the first cause of their existence and sometimes because they had 
abandoned them to their fate; and thus our sacred places were given 
over to lewdness. I exhorted and harangued them many times on account 
of their lawlessness, but without success, and I was unable to divert 
from their course those women who had been seduced into sinful acts, 
since they had tasted the bitter sweetness, and would only whisper to 
me, ‘You should not let a dog taste guts!“ 

126. Then the floors of the houses were disturbed and ripped up, and 
all of them were excavated in this way. The barbarians tunnelled like 
hares or moles, and grubbed around like swine or like any other 
root-eating earth-loving creature or, to use another image, like 
ploughmen. And to judge from appearances they would indeed have torn 
up the floors with ploughs, if there had been room to get then 
inside. In fact, having already, so to speak, reaped the proverbial 
golden harvest* without sowing and without ploughing,* they now as it 
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χειρίζοντο, ἐξ οὗ αὐτοφυῆ τὰ καλὰ ἑκέρδαινον ἕρμαια. Καὶ τοῖς ἀμφὶ τὸν 
ἥλιον μὴ ἀγαπῶντες πλουτισμοῖς, ἐπεβούλευον καὶ τοῖς κατὰ γῆς. Δοτέον 
μοι τοὺς αὐτοὺς καλέσαι καὶ χρυσωρύχους τὴν ἐπιβολὴν κατά γε τοὺς ᾿Ινδό- 
θεν μύρμηκας: τοιαύτης γὰρ ὕλης ἔρωτι παρηνώχλουν τῇ γῆ: τοὺς δ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
καὶ τυμβωρύχους μυριαχοῦ. Οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδὲ τοὺς νεκροὺς ἀνεπιβουλεύτους 
παρέτρεχον, ὡς δὲ θησαυροφυλακοῦντας ἑλύπουν διασκαλεύοντες πλούτου 
χάριν καὶ οὔτω τὸν ΄Αιδην Πλούτωνα καὶ αὐτοὶ νοεῖν ὑπεμφαίνοντες. 

Τί pot πλείω γράφειν, ἔνθα οὐδὲ βίβλοι ὅλαι μακραὶ ἱκανώσαιειν Gv µε p. 495 B. 
εἰς αὔταρκες διαγράφοντα τοῖς φιληκόοις ὁποῖα ἡμῖν συνέπεσε; Av ὧν ὀψέ 
40 ποτε σὺν κακῷ ἔμαθον οἱ ἐν ἡμῖν κομψοὶ τὴν νόησιν χρῆναι τὰ θεόθεν σημεῖα 

λεπτολογεῖν καὶ πρὸς αὐτοῖς διευκρινουμένοις ἔχειν τὸν νοῦν καὶ ποιεῖν τὰ 
δηλούμενα. Εἰ δέ τις ἐνταῦθα ποθῶν φαίνεται προσιστορηθῆναι καὶ οἷα σή- 
Hata τῶν μελλόντων προυφάνη, ἀκουέτω βραχυλογικῶς καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰς 
ἱστορίαν ἐκτιθεμένων. 

45 Ἐν πρώτοις μὲν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν ὀνείρατα, ὁποῖα καὶ ἢ ἱερὰ οἶδε γραφὴ 
μηνυτικὰ μελλόντων εἶναι, προελάλουν οἷα πεισόμεθα. Καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐγελῶμεν 
ἐξουθενοῦντες τὰς Kad’ ὕπνους δηλώσεις καὶ διαστολὴν οὐκ ἐθέλοντες ἑξευρί- 
σκειν ὁράματός τε καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν, ἅπερ ὕπνος φαίνει. Καὶ ἀπεῖναί τε τὸν 
Μυροβλύτην τῆς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πόλεως καὶ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν ἅλωσιν εἰσελεύ- 

20 σεσθαι οἱ αὐτοὶ ἑωράκασι. Καὶ ἡμεῖς οὗ πεπιστεύκαμεν. Ὡς γὰρ ὀχλοῦντες 
οἱ πιστοὶ πρὸς ἐπικουρίαν ἐνέκειντο. ἀνεκάλυψεν αὐτὸς προορατικῶς εἰς 
μάτην τύραννα δυσωπεῖσθαι' où γὰρ ἄρτι, ἀλλ᾽ ij μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἐλεύ- 
σεσθαι. Ἦν δὲ τετάρτη μετὰ τὰς τρεῖς ἢ τῆς πορθήσεως. Καὶ συχνὰ μὲν 
ἐποτνιώμεθα «ἐλθὲ εἰς τὸ σῶσαι ἡμᾶς, μή ποτε εἴπωσι τὰ ἔθνη, ποῦ ἔστιν 

25 ὁ πολιοῦχος αὐτῶν», ó δ᾽ οὐχ ὑπακούων ἐξετόπιζεν ἡμῶν ἑαυτόν. 

Ἑδάκρυον ἅγιοι ἐν εἰκονίσμασι καὶ ἔχαιρον οἱ κενέλπιδες λέγοντες ρ. 490 Β. 
δυσωπεῖν ἐκείνους ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. ᾿Ελέγομεν ἡμεῖς «ναί, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εἰσακούονται, 
διὸ καὶ ἐπιμένουσι κλαίοντες» καὶ ἠπίστουν ἡμῖν. Καὶ αὐτοὶ μὲν ἦσαν èv 
ἐλπίσιν, ἡμεῖς δὲ εὖ εἰδότες τὸν ὄλεθρον £5 ὧν καὶ ἑωρῶμεν καὶ ἑλλόγως 

80 συνήγομεν, οὐκ εἴχομεν ὅ τι καὶ δράσομεν, λέγοντες | καὶ αὐτοὶ μή τι πρὸς 251v 
ἀγαθῷ εἶναί τινι τὸ μέλλον εἰδέναι, ἔνθα τῷ φρονοῦντι μηδὲν ἢ γνῶσις λυσι- 
τελεῖ, καὶ κατὰ τὴν τῆς ἱστορίας Κασάνδραν, ὀκνῶ γὰρ εἰπεῖν τὰ μείζω 
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were used this ploughing to gain without cultivation these fair gifts 
of Hermes;* and because they would not be satisfied with the riches 
which could be found in the sunlight, they planned to seize those 
which were beneath the earth also. This enterprise of theirs entitles 
them to be called 'gold-diggers' as much as the ants of India* who 
rummage through the soil, inspired by their lust for this material; or 
again we might call them ‘tomb-diggers',* because of their activities 
in myriads of places, because they did not pass by and leave even the 
dead free from their attentions, but harassed them as if they were 
guardians of treasure, digging them up for the sake of their wealth, 
and in this way made it clear that they too believed that Hades is the 
god of riches.* 

127. Why should I continue to write of these things, when not even 
complete books written at length would be enough for me to describe 
sufficiently for my eager readers the woes which overtook us? It was 
through these evils* that those of us who were subtle in our 
understanding came, although too late, to learn the need to interpret 
heavenly signs accurately, to give attention to them once they had 
been correctly recognised, and to act in accordance with what they 
made clear. And if anyone seems to desire to learn more concerning 
the omens of future events which appeared, let him now pay attention 
as we set then forth briefly in our history. 

128. First among these were the dreams of virtuous men,* which even 
Holy Scripture knows to be an indication of the things that are to 
come. These began to advise us of the things which we were about to 
suffer. And we laughed, because we reckoned as nothing the warnings 
of our dreams, and did not wish to discover any difference in 
interpretation between the vision and such other things as appear in 
sleep. These same men actually saw in a vision that the Myrobletes 
was absent from the city, and that he would return at the very time 
that it was captured, but we did not believe them. In fact, however, 
when the faithful pressed on in a mob seeking for succour, he revealed 
in a vision that it was in vain that they were troubling themselves 
about the despotic actions* of the enemy, who would come, not at once 
but after three days. And the day of the sack of the city was the 
fourth day following the three. Then again and again we cried aloud, 
cone to save us, so that the nations may never say, "Where is the 
protector of their city?"'* But he did not listen to our prayers, and 
removed himself from us. 

129. The saints wept within their icons,* and those who were filled 
with vain hopes rejoiced, saying that this was a sign that they were 
troubled on our behalf. We said, ‘Yes indeed, but their mourning goes 
unheard, and for this reason they weep continually.' But there was 
none who would believe us. And while they were full of hope we, 
because from our own observations and from what we could conclude by 
the exercise of our intelligence we could see the destruction that was 
coming, did not know what we should do. And we even said that there 
was nothing to be gained by having knowledge of the future when such 
knowledge vas of no benefit even to a wise nan; and like the Kass- 
andra of ancient story* (for I do not think it proper to bring in the 
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παρεισκυκλήσας καὶ προφητικά, ἀληθιζόμενοι μέν, ἀφιέμενοι δὲ λαλεῖν 
εἷς ἀνήκοον. 

Ἔδειξέ τι τέρας τότε οὐκ αἴσιον καὶ ij πάναγνος Θεομήτωρ, f| παρ᾽ ἡμῖν 
τοῦ ὁδηγεῖν ἐπώνυμος, δεικνῦσα ὡς ἀποστέργει τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλει 
μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν εἶναι. Προοδεύουσα γάρ ποτε τότε καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, fj τὸ κῦρος ἔχει 
τοῦ τοιούτου καλοῦ, καὶ περιελθοῦσα ἔνθα τῆς πόλεως fj ἀδελφότης ἤθελε 
καὶ ἀποκαθισταμένη αὖθις εἰς τὸν οἶκον αὑτῆς καὶ ταῖς εἰσόδοις ἐγγίσασα, 
οὕτως ὥκνει τὴν εἴσοδον, ὡς ἀνὰ πόδα χωρεῖν κραταιῶς βιάζεσθαι τὸν αὑτὴν 
φέροντα καὶ ἐνιστάμενον βαρύνεσθαι ὅτι μάλα καὶ πρὸς τῷ καταπίπτειν γί- 
40 νεσθαι, καὶ οὐ μόνον ἐκεῖνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλους, ὅσοι συνεπιλάβοιντο. Καὶ 

ἣν μὲν τὴν ἀρχὴν ὁ ἐκείνην ἀνέχων ὕποπτος, ὡς οἴκοθεν τοιαῦτα τεχνώμενος, 
ὁποῖα πολλοὶ τερθρεύονται’ ὡς δὲ καὶ ἱεροὶ ἄνδρες, ἀγαθοὶ τὸ ἦθος καὶ οἷοι p. 49: B. 
μὴ παλαμᾶσθαι τὰ μὴ δέοντα, συνήραντο ἐγκρατῶς καὶ πάντες ἐλάττους ἦσαν 
τῆς τοῦ ἱεροῦ σίγνου ἰσχύος καὶ οὐκ ἐπείθετο εἰσελθεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἦν, ὡς εἰπεῖν, 
15 ἀφόρητον, ὑπέρχεται φόβος ἅπαντας, ὅσον ἐχρῆν παθεῖν, ἐχέφρονας, καὶ ἆνα- 
πρήσαντες δάκρυα ὕψωσαν κλαυθμὸν καὶ φωνὰς ἐπῆραν πρὸς τὸν ὕψιστον 
υἱὸν τῆς πανάγνου μητρὸς καὶ οὐκ ἐνέδωκαν, ἕως τοῦ σημείου ἤδη δια- 
δειχθέντος, εἶτα μόνος ὁ βαστάζων ἀβάρυντος καὶ ἀπαραπόδιστος ἤγαγε 
τὸ ἅγιον μόρφωμα ἔνθα ἵδρυται. Καὶ ἐδόκει μὲν καὶ τοῦτο τοῖς γενναίοις 
20 φρονεῖν ἐλαφρόν, ἡμεῖς δὲ οἱ ἀσθενεῖς ἐβαρυνόμεθα, ὑπονοοῦντες ὅπου 
νεύει τὰ τοῦ πράγματος. 
᾿Απεκρίναντο καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ λόγια 25 ἐρωτήσεως τὰς ἀποβάσεις τῶν ἐν τῷ 
μέλλοντι, τὴν ἅλωσιν, τὴν ἡμέραν αὐτῆς, τὸ κατακοπήσεσθαι ἡμᾶς. Ὢ προ- 
φητικῆς εὐκρινείας ἐκείνης, ὢ ἀνεπικρύπτου ἀποφάσεως καὶ μὴ ἐπισυρομέ- 
25 νης λόξωσιν. Καὶ ἡμεῖς ἑκωφεύομεν. 

Ἦν τηνικαῦτα καιρός, παρὰ τὰ τελευταῖα τῆς ἁλώσεως, καὶ περικοπὰς 
εὐαγγελικὰς én’ ἐκκλησίας ἐκφωνεῖσθαι, δι᾽ ὧν τὰ τῆς Σιὼν στηλογραφοῦνται 
κακά. Καὶ οἱ ἔσω φρενῶν ἱερολογίαν κατὰ τῆς πόλεως ὑπενόουν αὐτά. Ἔδοξε 
τῷ ἀρχηγῷ τηνικαῦτα, οἷα τῶν στρατηγικῶν ἀπεγνωκότι, διατάττεσθαι τὰ 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ διεγείρειν ὡς οἷον ἀπονυστάζοντας, ἵνα φαίνοιτο τοῖς μὴ συν- p. 498 B. 
ιεῖσι διὰ πάντων ἡμῶν καὶ προμηθέστατος. Μηνύεται γοῦν ἡμῖν παννυχίδας 
ἀγρυπνητὰς ἐπιτάξαι περὶ τοὺς μεγάλους ναούς, παίζων ἐκεῖνος κἀνταῦθα. 
Τί γὰρ καὶ ἔδει προτρέπειν εὔχεσθαι ὅπερ ἐκεῖνος ἀπηύχετο, τὴν σωτηρίαν 
τῆς πόλεως; Ἦν δέ οἱ ἐπίνοια ὁσιοῦσθαι τὸ εὐσεβεῖν καὶ ἐπικρύπτειν τὴν 
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phron 1451. 15-16 ἀναπρήσαντες. Hom. [|.9, 433. Od. 2, 881. 10 ὕψωσαν Cfr. Judith 
16, 11 et al. || φωνὰς ἑπῆραν Ps. 92, 3. 27 τὰ τῆς Σιών, Matth. 24; Marc. 13; Luc. 
21, 58. H. 84 ὁσιοῦσθαι. Cfr. Eust. op. 158, 13; Schol. 1376, 29; Tafel, Thessal. 422, 5. 


14 τοὺς τοῦ cod. em. T. 15-16 ἀναπρείσαντες cod. em. T. ἀναπρύσαντες S. 
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names of the Prophets at this point), we did indeed see the truth 
but we refrained from telling it to those who were deaf to it. 

130. At this time the all-hallowed Mother of God, who has among us the 
appellation of the Hodegetria,* also revealed an unfavourable sign, 
showing that she had turned away from us and did not wish to support 
us. For in the course of a procession, on the day when it is ordained 
that this beautiful ceremony should take place, she had travelled 
around to those places in the city which the holy brotherhood desired 
that she should visit. Then, when she was being carried back again to 
her home and was approaching the entrance, she made such a strong 
resistance at the doorway that the man who bore her vas forced 
backward, and when he began to exert himself to move forward, he was 
oppressed by a great weight and came near to falling; and he was not 
alone in this, but the same thing happened to the others who were 
participating in the work of carrying her. In the beginning it was 
suspected that the bearer of the image had devised this on his own 
initiative, this being the sort of charlatanry in which many engage. 
But when holy men also, of upright life and incapable of contriving 
anything improper, joined in lending their strength to that of the 
others, and their combined force was unable to overcome the resistance 
of the sacred icon, and when it could not be persuaded to enter but 
refused steadfastly to be borne within, then fear overtook all prudent 
men for what they were about to suffer. They burst into tears* raising 
a storm of weeping, they lifted up their voices to the most high Son 
of the all-holy Mother of God, and they did not cease until, now that 
the sign had been received, the bearer of the sacred image was able 
without straining and without hindrance to bring it to its appointed 
place. And this seemed to men of a robust mentality to be a matter of 
small importance; but we, being of a weaker constitution, were heavy 
at heart, because we understood what the event was intended to 
foreshadow. 

131. Also the sacred writings replied when questioned* and told us of 
the outcome which was in store for us, namely the capture of the city, 
the day on which it would occur, and the destruction which was then to 
come upon us. Oh, how distinct were these prophecies, how clear their 
revelations with no ambiguity attached to them! And yet we were all 
deaf to their message. 

132. It was now the time when the siege was drawing to its close, and 
in the churches those portions of the gospel were being read aloud 
which describe the sufferings of Sion.“ And those who were of a good 
understanding suspected that their sacred language was directed un- 
favourably towards the city. Our commander now decided, since he had 
given up hope of military success, to take over the command of the 
area of responsibility which belonged to us and to wake us, as it 
were, from our slumbers, so that he might appear in all respects full 
of forethought for our welfare, to those who did not understand the 
situation. He therefore informed us that we were to conduct vigils 
all through the night in the great churches, making a typical pretence 
of piety; for why should he ordain prayers for the safety of the city 
when he himself was praying for the opposite? His intention vas to 
present himself as a model of holiness and to control his true desire, 
so that it would seen that by desiring prayers to be said for the 
city, he was doing everything possible to save it. But rather than 
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ὄρεξιν, ἵνα δοκῇ πάνυ περιποιεῖσθαι τὴν πόλιν ἐφ᾽ ἅπασιν, εἴ γε θέλει καὶ 
εὐχάς, | τὰς ὑπὲρ αὑτῆς: οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ἐνδεικνύμενος οὕτω καταστῆσαι tà τῆς 252r 
πόλεως, ὡς εὐχῶν καὶ μόνων αὑτὴν δέεσθαι, ὅμοιον ὡσεὶ καὶ ἰατρὸς κατερ- 
γασάμενος Ék τινος φαυλότητος ἐπὶ θανάτῳ ἄνθρωπον, εἶτα ἐπιτάσσει προσ- 
καλεῖσθαι ἱερέα, ἐφοδιάσοντα ἤδη θνήσκοντα σωστικῷ ἁγιάσματι. Οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ἦν ἐπιπόλαιος, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν βαθὺς εὐτραπελεύεσθαι, ὅσα γε πειράσασθαι 
τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τοὺς δεινοὺς γνωματεύειν ἤθη τῶν οἷς ἂν περιτύχωσι. Διὸ καὶ 
ταύτην προσεποιεῖτο τὴν θεοκλύτησιν, ὡς οὐκ ἂν τὸ θεῖον θεραπεύοιτο. 
"Ὅπως δ᾽ ἂν εἶχε τὸ πρᾶγμα, ὁ μὲν εἶπεν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐκκλησιαστικοὶ ἐπήκουον. Kai 
10 δὴ χρεὼν προλάμπειν τοῦ ψάλλειν τόν γλυκὺν μελῳδὸν Δαυῖδ, ἐπῆλθεν οὔτι 
κατὰ αἴσιον τοῖς δεησομένοις (ἦν δὲ βαθὺς ὄρθρος τότε, οὗ λαμφθέντος ἡλίῳ 
ἑάλωμεν) ἐπιλέξασθαι ψαλμὸν ἐκεῖνον, οὗ κατάρχει μὲν τὸ «ὁ Θεός, ἤλθοσαν 
ἔθνη εἰς τὴν κληρονομίαν σου», ἑφέπεται δὲ τὸ «ἐμίαναν τὸν ναὸν τὸν ἅγιον p. 499 B. 
σου, ἔθεντο τὰ θνησιμαῖα τῶν δούλων σου», καὶ τὸ ἑξῆς, μονονοὺ A p- 
15 δοῦντος τοῦ προφήτου καὶ θεοπάτορος δι᾽ ὑποφητείας τῶν ἡθροισμένων εἰς 
δέησιν καὶ λέγοντος «τί ἂν ἔτι δεοίµεθα πρεσβειῶν εἰς Θεόν, ἔνθα ἐκείνῳ τὰ 
καθ ἡμῶν ἁἀποπέφανται:» 
Εἶχεν οὕτω ταῦτα, πλείοσιν ἑτέροις παρασπιζόµενα συγκροτήμασι τῆς 
τοῦ κακοῦ δηλώσεως. Καὶ τοίνυν τῷ συχνῷ τούτων ἅπαντες ἀνεφρονοῦμεν, 
20 ὄψιμον συνάγοντες νοῦν καὶ τὸ πρώην θράσος ἀποποιούμενοι, ob γὰρ ἂν 
ἐκεῖνο θάρσος εἴποιμι, ἑλλόγως εἴχομεν καὶ ἑνοοῦμεν οὐκέθ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι pv- 
κτά. Οὔκουν ἔφθησαν καταντῆσαι εἰς πέρας αἱ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν δεητήριοι 
ἁρμονίαι καὶ ὁ πόλεμος. ἔτι τῶν ψαλμῶν εἱλουμένων ἐν τοῖς τῶν δεομένων 
στόμασι, θρήνους παρέβυσε καὶ εἰς γόους οἰκτροὺς καὶ ἀλαλαγμοὺς “Αιδου 
25 ἀντιπεριέστησε καὶ εἰς φυγὴν αὐτοὺς ἀθῥοισθέντας ἔπτυρε καὶ τοιαῦτα διέ- 
Beto ὧνπερ ὁῖω μεμνήσεσθαι τοὺς ζῶντας ἕν περ ὀνείροις, εἴπερ οὗ τὰ ἡδέα 
μόνον προπίπτουσι τῆς καθ ὕπνον φαντασίας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἧττον καὶ τὰ φόβον 
ἐνδειξάμενα. Καὶ οὕτω ἐξ ἰδίας ἔχθρας, τῆς τε κατὰ τὸν βασιλέα ᾿Ανδρόνικον 
καὶ τῆς κατὰ τόν δοῦκα Δαυΐδ, κοινὸν κακὸν κατέσκηψεν ἀνάπαλιν τῷ γνω- 
30 ματευσαμένῳ πολλὰ τῶν κοινῶν κατά τινας ἰδίας ἔχθρας λαγχάνειν ἑπανόρ- p. 500 B. 
θωσιν, καὶ οὐκ εὐφραδὴς ἡμέρα, ἡ τῆς πανωλεθρίας, κατερράγη ἡμῖν. Ἣν 
ἤθελον μὲν ἐκ τῶν τοῦ καλοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἀναπληρωμάτων αὑτίκα ἐκκοπῆναι, 
ὁποῖόν τι λελυπημένος καὶ ὁ καρτερικὸς ᾿Ιὼβ εὔξατο, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ἐπιτάξας τῷ 
ἡλίῳ ὁρίζειν τὰ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ καθ᾿ εἱρμὸν τὸν ἀπ᾽ αἰώνων ἐξουδενώσει πάντως 
85 τὸ τῆς εὐχῆς ταύτης, πεπαιδευκὠς ἄλλως εὔχεσθαι, ἀνθρωπικώτερον. Τὸ γὰρ 
οὕτω γονυπετεῖν v δεήσεσιν οὐκ ἂν εἴη ψυχῆς μὴ παραφερομένης οἷς παθαί- 


19 ὁ θεός, ἤλθοσαν Ps. 78, 1. 2. H. 80 πολλά τῶν κοινῶν. Aeschin. c. Tim. 2. Stob. 
Flor. 43, 57. 88 Ιώβ Ib. 1. H. 84 ὁρίζειν τὰ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ. Gen. 1, 14. H. 


4-5 προκαλεῖσθαι cod. T. em B. S τούτην cod. 14 μόνον οὐ Τ.Β.5. 28 el- 
λουμένων pr. m. 98 οὕτως T.B.S. 
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this, I believe, he in fact showed that he had reduced its affairs to 
such a condition that prayers were now the only possible source of 

salvation. So he was like a doctor who by some malpractice has brought 

a patient to the point of death, and then gives orders that a priest 

should be sent for, to give the viaticum to the expiring nan with 
saving grace. For there was more to him than appeared on the surface; 

he was in fact a man of unfathomable versatility, if at any rate we 

may judge from the experience of him which was acquired by those who 
are skilled at judging the characters of those with whom they happen 
to come into contact. He therefore made this pretence of calling on 
heaven to help us, although it was not done in order that God should 
be worshipped; but whatever the truth of the matter may have been, he 
spoke, and the priests obeyed. And when that sweet singer, our David, 
had to shine forth at the beginning of the chanting, it happened as an 
evil omen for those who were about to pray (for it was in the twilight 

of dawn as the sun rose on the day on which we were taken), that he 
chose that psalm which begins, ‘O God, the heathen are come into Thine 
inheritance,'* followed by the words, ‘Thy holy temple have they 
defiled, the dead bodies of Thy servants have they given, and so on; 

ἃ passage in which the prophet and ancestor of our Lord all but 
directly prophesied, for the enlightenment of those who were gathered 
to pray, and said, ‘Why need we make intercession to God any longer, 

when all our affairs are known to Hin?“ 

133. These then were the things, allied with many other circumstan- 
ces, which foretold this disaster. So numerous were they that all of 
us began to come to our senses, collecting our wits even at this 
late stage and putting aside our earlier audacity (for I would not 
not call it bravery). So reason prevailed, and we realised that 
escape was no longer possible for us. The services of rogation which 
were sung in the churches were no longer completed and the war, even 
while the psalms were coming thick and fast in the mouths of those who 
were praying for help, gagged these lamentations and changed them into 
pitiful wailings and cries of Hades. It scared them into a sudden 
flight, and caused such happenings that I believe that the survivors 

will remember them even in their dreams, if it is true that not only 
sweet things appear in our sleeping fantasies, but also those which 
inspire fear. 

134. So, because of the personal hatred which existed between the 
emperor Andronikos and the Doux David, a general disaster struck us, 

and this was in direct contrast to the generally accepted maxim that 

often a state is advantaged by the rivalries of its citizens:* now a 
day which was not auspicious but totally destructive burst upon us. I 

could have wished for this day to have been excised at once from the 

total of days of the fair year, as Job prayed while he endured his 
sufferings.* But the One who has assigned the sun to mark off the 
divisions of the year* in order from everlasting ages will bring this 

prayer to nothingness, since He has instructed us to pray otherwise, 

in a way more suited to our humanity. For to bend the knee in prayer 

in such a manner is appropriate only to a mind which is not carried 

away by the sufferings which it has experienced; although it would be 

pardonable if we were to speak in this fashion, for only stones and 

objects of this kind could remain insensible in such circumstances. 
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vetat: ὅθεν καὶ συγγνωστά, εἰ καὶ οὕτω λαλοῦμεν. Λίθοι γὰρ ἐνταῦθα οὐκ ἂν 
παθήναιντο καὶ ὅσα κατ᾽ αὑτούς. Πῶς | γὰρ ἄνθρωπος, ἔνθα καὶ τῶν πολε- 252v 
μίων οἱ φαινόμενοι Θεὸν εἰδέναι καί τι ἔχειν οἴκτου καὶ ἀθηρίωτοι ἐδάκρυον 
καὶ κατεστέναζον, βλέποντες πόλιν τοιαύτην οὕτω κατηκισμένην καὶ ἐζη- 

5 μιωμένην καλοῖς, ἅπερ, εἰ διενεμήθη, πλείστην ἂν τῆς οἰκουμένης εἰς evdar- 
μονισμὸν ἐξήρτυσαν; Οὐ γὰρ πόλις ἦν ἡ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ μακάρων γῆ, ὁποίαν 
ὁ μαθὼν οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι λαθέσθαι αὑτῆς: ἢ θάλλουσα ἐσαεὶ τοῖς κατὰ κόσμον 
καλοῖς ἐξήνθησε τότε ἀτημελήτοις νεκροῖς, ὧν καὶ εἰσέτι σώματα ἀκηδέα 
κεῖται ἐν παραβύστοις, ἀνδρῶν, γυναικῶν, νηπίων, ἀκμαίων, μεσαιπολίων, 

40 γερόντων, εἰπεῖν τὸ ἀνηλεέστερον, παρειμένων ἢ καὶ ἄλλο τι σίνος παθόν- 
των ἀποτυχίᾳ φύσεως, καὶ αὐτῶν δὴ τῶν ὁπηδήποτε νοσοκομουμένων, οὓς 
οὔτε τεῖχος εἶδεν οὔθ᾽ ὅπλον ἔτριψε. Τὸν γοῦν ἐκκλησιαστικὸν ξενῶνα elo- p. 501 D. 
δραμόντες οἱ δεινοὶ καὶ κατὰ σκιῶν ἀνδρίζεσθαι, πρῶτον εἰς αὐτοὺς ἀπησχό- 
λησαν τὰ ξίφη, μετὰ δὲ κενὸν τὸ πᾶν ἀφῆκαν ὧν ἐντὸς ἔστεγε, τῶν τε πρὸς 

45 ἰατρείαν καὶ οἷς οἱ τληπαθεῖς ἑσκέποντο. Καὶ νῦν τὸ τοιοῦτον καλὸν οὐκ 
ἔχει τινὰ ξεναγωγεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ πρὸς νοσοκομίαν ἀπονεύοντες ἐρχόμενοι καὶ 
τὸ κένωμα βλέποντες καὶ τὸ πρὸς ὑγίειαν βοήθημα ὡσεὶ καὶ θανάτου Kata- 
γώγιον ἀποτροπιαζόμενοι, τύπτοντες τὰς αὑτῶν κεφαλὰς xai οἰμώζοντες ὡς 
ἐπιτελεύτια ἐπαναστρέφουσιν οἴκαδε καὶ κεῖνται θανάτῳ ἐπιτρέψαντες ἑαυ- 

20 τούς. Οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδὲ ἔστι ῥανίδα f) ψῆγμά τι νοσήλειον οὐδ᾽ ἄλλοθί που τῆς 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐρημοπόλεως εὑρέσθαι, πάντων ὑπὸ τῶν καὶ ἀγροίκων καὶ ἁπη- 
νεστάτων ἑξηφανισμένων, of οὐδεμίαν χάριν μὴ ὅτι γε καταπλουτοῦντες, 
ἀλλ. οὐδὲ οἶμαι εἰδότες, ἄνθρωποι ἀχαρίστεροι πάντων, ὧν ἂν εἴποι τις, καὶ 
λόγον ἄλλον ἀπειρόκαλοι, καθότι τῷ χυδαίῳ τῆς πολιτεύσεως καλοῦ παντὸς 

25 ἦσαν ἀπείρατοι καὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἁπάντων ἀγαθῶν τὴν Kad’ ἡμᾶς πόλιν ἀπωρ- 
φάνισαν, ὡς μηκέτι θαυμάζεσθαι τί δήποτε αὐτοὶ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων θάνατοι 
αὐτόχρημα ἐξέβησαν, εἰ δίχα τῶν τοιούτων καὶ ἀλόγων ἀφειδεῖς ἦσαν κατὰ 
μανίαν τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμῶν καὶ ἀγγείοις ἐνύβριζον εἰς κατάκλασμα, μέχρι καὶ aù- 
τῶν λαγύνων καὶ ληκύθων καὶ et τι φαυλότερον. 

80 Οἱ δὲ καὶ ἄλλως εἰς τόσον ἀγροικικῶς εἶχον, ὡς μηδὲ ὀφθαλμοῖς ποτε p. 502 B. 
διαλαβέσθαι δοκεῖν τὰ σπουδαιότερα. Λινέοις γοῦν σπειράµασι καὶ σακκίοις 
καὶ ῥάκεσιν ἀγαθὰ καὶ πολλὰ καὶ τίμια ἐγκείμενα πρὸς ἔριν ἀναλεγόμενοι, 
τὰ μὲν ἔνδον ἑξερρίπτουν ἀνοίγοντες τὰ τῶν ἀγγείων στόματα καὶ συνεπά- 
τουν, τὰ δὲ ἀχρεῖα δοχεῖα εἰς κόλπους παρέβυον, ὀβολιαῖα ὡς τὰ πολλὰ ὄντα. 

35 Καὶ τοιοῦτοι μὲν οἱ πλείους τὰ πρῶτα ἐν ἀκμῇ τῆς ἁρπαγῆς' ἐπελθόντες δὲ 
οἱ pet’ αὐτοὺς καὶ of pet’ ἐκείνους ἔτι ἐφορτίζοντο τὰ ἐκκεχυμένα καλὰ καὶ 
πλοῦτον συνέλεγον. Ἦσαν δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀγεννεῖς ἄγροικοι καὶ οὐδὲν ἀστεῖον 


87 ἁστεῖον. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1383, 4. 
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Certainly no man could, when even some of the enemy who seemed to know 
God and to have some capacity for grief, and who were not bestial in 
their character, wept and groaned when they saw a city such as ours so 
wounded and deprived of so many good things which would, if they had 
been distributed, have provided benefits for most of the inhabited 
world. For it had been not merely a city but a land of the blessed, 
which none who had seen it could ever forget, and it had flourished 
continually with the good things of the world. But now it blossomed 
with the unburied dead, whose corpses lay uncared for in obscure 
corners. These were of men and of women, of infants and of persons in 
their prime, of the middle-aged and of the old; and to show how 
entirely without mercy the enemy were, of persons reduced to a state 
of debility or weakened in some other way because of a failure of 
their powers, or of those who were lying anywhere as invalids, whom no 
rampart ever saw, no weapon's weight ever wearied. 

The enemy, so terrible in their manhood when they had only the 
shadows of men to fight against, rushed into the ecclesiastical 
hospice* and began by giving their swords work to do upon those whom 
they found there. Then they stripped the building of everything that 
it contained, of the things used to heal the sick and even the 
coverings used by the wretched inhabitants. And now this fine 
building is unable to harbour anyone; those who bend their way towards 
it and go there in search of healing see the emptiness that it 
contains and realise that the help that they sought in order to be 
healed has now become only a lodging on the way to death. 80 they 
turn away from it, beating their heads and groaning as if with their 
last breath, and then they return to their homes and lie there, 
resigning thenselves to death. For not a drop of medicine, nota 
Single pinch of any healing drug, can be found in our desert of a 
City, since everything has disappeared as a result of the pillaging of 
these savage and cruel brutes, who so far from being endowed with any 
graces, do not even have the faintest conception of such things. They 
are the most utterly unpleasing men whom anyone could imagine and, to 
express it in another way, have no acquaintance with anything good, 
because the vulgarity of their own society has left them vithout any 
experience of any kind of beauty, and they have destroyed every good 
thing in our city. Nor is it surprising that they were the cause of 
so many men dying, when apart from these, their rage extended even 
against dumb animals in their fury against us, and their violence led 
them to break jars and flasks and oil bottles and anything that they 
could lay their hands upon, however worthless. So lacking in 
civilised ways were they in fact, that they seemed to be unable to 
perceive with their eyes what were the objects of greater value. 

135. At all events, they struggled to collect many fine and valuable 
objects which were stored in wrappings or bags or cloths of linen, and 
when they opened the mouths of containers they threw away the contents 
and tranpled upon then, while they stuffed the useless containers 
themselves into their bosoms, most of them worth no more than an 
obol.* Such at any rate was the behaviour of the majority of those who 
were present when the looting was at its peak. But those who followed 
on after them, and those who arrived still later, began to load 
themselves with what had been scattered around, and managed to amass a 
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πεπαιδευμένοι. Τοῖς γοῦν κα|τ᾽ ἐμπορίαν παρατετυχηκόσι καὶ εἴτε ἰσχνό- 253r 
τερον ij πρὸς πάχος δυναμένοις κτᾶσθαι τὰ ἐμπολώμενα βραχύ τι λαμβάνοντες 
κατήλλαττον τὰ τῷ βίῳ τίμια. Καὶ ἔστι μαθεῖν ὡς διπλοὺς μὲν ὁ χρυσός, ὁ δὲ 
ἄργυρος καὶ εἰς πολλαπλοῦν πονηροῖς εἰς ἄλλαγμα χαλκείοις npoteto. Βίβλοι 

5 δέ, ἃς ἀπολωλεκώς τις δάκνοιτο ἂν τὴν ψυχὴν διὰ βίου. καὶ φάρεα, οἷς πρὸ 
τῶν ἄλλων φιληδοῦσιν οἱ Σῆρες, καὶ λοιπὰ ἔργα ἱστοῦ, οἷς ἀραχνῶν μίτος 
ἐρίσειεν ἄν, καὶ ὅσα δὲ ῥίζαν γενέσεως φέρουσι σκώληκα ἐργάτην τρυφεροῦ 
μηρύματος, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὰ ἐφολκὰ ἦσαν τοῖς μηδὲν εἰδόσι καλόν, ἀλλὰ παρερρι- 
πτοῦντο εἰκαίου τιμήματος. 

40 Παρ’ οἷς καὶ ὁ τριγέρων οἶνος διὰ τὸ ἀγλευκὲς ἑξουθενεῖτο, οἷα καί τι p. 508 B. 
φάρμακον οὐκ ἀγαθόν: οἷου δὴ οἴνου χρεία καὶ μάλιστα ἦν τά τε ἄλλα καὶ 
διὰ τοὺς ἐν πληγαῖς. ᾿Εξεχεῖτο γὰρ τὸ καλὸν ἐκεῖνο ὑγρὸν ὡς εἰς nota- 
povs ὅθεν οὔτε αὐτὸς ἦν οὔτε τι ἀκόλουθον μάλαγμα οὔτε ὁ καθ᾽ εἱρμὸν κατά- 
δεσµος. Διόπερ οὐ μόνον κύκλῳ τοῦ τείχους τῶν νεκρῶν κειμένων καὶ περὶ 

45 σύμπαν δὲ τὸ τοῦ τοιούτου κύκλον ἐμβαδὸν οὐκ ἦν ὁ θάπτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ πε- 
'πληγμένοι προσθήκην ἐποίουν τῷ ΄Αιδη καὶ πράγματα προυξένουν τοῖς θά- 
πτουσιν. Q γοῦν ὅσας ἑξεκένωσαν οἰκίας καὶ οἱ τραυματίαι κατὰ πολυμερῆ 
ποσότητα ἐκλείποντες. Καὶ οὕτω μὲν ὁ γέρων οἶνος ἐκφορὰν ἔπαθε, συντε- 
θνηκὼς οἷον καὶ αὐτὸς τοῖς κινδυνεύσασι κατ᾽ ἔνδειαν αὑτοῦ. ὁ δὲ νεογνὸς 

20 ὑπεσκίρτα ζέων καὶ βραττόμενος καὶ τὸ βράσµα ἦν τοῖς προσιεμένοις καθὰ 
καί τι ἐμβόημα καὶ ἀπειλὴ βίου ὑπεξαγωγῆς. Οἱ γὰρ τούτου ὑποπιμπλάμενοι 
εἶτα τοῦ τῆς λήθης ἔπινον πόματος, 6 θάνατος οἰνοχόει, où τοῖς ἡμετέροις 
μόνοις, ἀλλ᾽, ὃ καὶ προφέρων τῷ στόματι χαίρω, καὶ μάλιστα τοῖς Λατίνοις. 
οἷς μέγα τι καλὸν αὑτὸς ἐκρίνετο, ἅμα ἐκπιέζουσι χερσὶ σταφυλὰς καὶ ῥο- 

25 φοῦσι χανδὸν τὸ νεόθλιπτον, ἵνα μηδὲ ταῖς λαγύνοις πρωτείου ὑποδοχῆς 
ἐκχωρήσωσι. Καὶ ὀφείλομεν ἡμεῖς τῷ τοιούτῳ βρασματίᾳ οἴνῳ χάριτας, οἷα 
προσεταιρισαμένῳ κατὰ Λατίνων τὸν θάνατον’ ὃν ἑπώτρυνεν αὑτοῖς καὶ τὰ 
ὕεια κρέα, οἷς τὰς γαστέρας πλησμίως ἔσαττον' οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὰ ἐκ βοῶν καὶ p. 504 B. 
τὰ καλὰ σκόροδα, δι’ ὧν ὁ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς κλῆρος ἐσῴζετο καταψάλλων καὶ καρ- 

80 πιζόμενος τὰ ἐς ζωὴν καὶ οὕτω τιννύμενος τοὺς φόνους, οἷς ἐκεῖνοι τοὺς ἦμε- 
τέρους ἑνέρριψαν, καὶ μακαρίζοντες οὐκ αὑτοὺς ἀλλὰ τὴν νόσον, ἤδη δέ που 
καὶ τὸν θάνατον κατὰ τοὺς ἀπὸ Γαδείρων, nap’ οἷς 6 Αιδης ἐκτετίμητο, εἰ καὶ 
μηδεμίαν χάριν οἶδε θάνατος κατὰ τὸν τραγῳδόν. 

Τὸν δὲ συχνὸν τοῦτον λατινικὸν θάνατον αὑτὸς ὁ ᾿Αλδουῖνος ἑτράνωσε 

85 περίλυπος φάμενος ὑπὲρ χιλιάδας τρεῖς | μεγάλων αὑτοῖς ἀνθρώπων Ex νόσου 253v 

πεσεῖν. Σωρὸς οὗτος ἡδὺς ἡμῖν, εἰ καὶ μὴ ἀντεσήκου πρὸς τὴν ἐξ ἡμῶν στοι- 


6 ἁραχνῶν μίτος. Cfr. Dionys. Orbis descr. v. 752-9. Ibid. Eust. Schol. 10 τριγέ- 
pov. Cfr. Anth. Pal. IX, 409. 29 λήθης. Lucian. Tim. c. 54. 82 Γαδείρων. Eust. 
Schol. ad Dion. perieg. v. 433. 83 μηδεμίαν χάριν. Cfr. Aesch. Frg. 161 N*. Cfr. Schol. 
Il. 1, 158 (744, 8). 
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great deal of wealth. But even these were rough fellows of no 
breeding, with no education or refinement. So they bartered away 
things that are precious in life with those who came their way seeking 
to do trade, accepting a meagre recompense whether the others were 
able to buy sparingly or in bulk. And it is possible to learn of many 
occasions when gold was given up for no more than twice as much, and 
silver even exchanged on the same terms, as valueless bronze coins. 
Books again, the loss of which would cause one's spirit to be vexed 
for the rest of one's life, cloths of the kind in which the Seres* 
delight above all others, and other works of the loom which a spider's 
web might vie with - none of these presented any attractions to these 
men who knew nothing of what was good, but they were thrown away for a 
trifling sum. 

136. They took no account of our well aged wine* because of its lack 
of sweetness, treating it as if it was an evil-tasting medicine. Wine 
of this kind was in fact very much needed, particularly for those who 
had received wounds, so the fair liquid was poured out as if in 
rivers. As a result there was in the end no wine left at all, and no 
ointment to follow it, nor was it possible to provide any subsequent 
dressing for their wounds. So not only were there corpses lying in a 
circle around the walls, with no one to bury them in the whole of that 
area, but the wounded also began to be added to the population of 
Hades, and to provide trouble for those who had the task of burying 
then. How many houses these wounded men left empty when they passed 
away in such great numbers! So the old wine passed away, dying like 
those whose lives were put in danger for lack of it. 

The new wine, on the other hand, was leaping in the air as it 
boiled and bubbled, and this bubbling was to those who accepted its 
invitation like a shout of warning, threatening them with a withdrawal 
from life. Those who took their fill from it drank from the cup of 
Lethe* and death was the cupbearer, not for those on our side only but 
most particularly for the Latins (what joy it gives to utter these 
words!). They considered the new wine to be a very fine thing, and as 
soon as they squeezed the grapes in their hands they greedily gulped 
down the newly pressed juice, so as not to leave for the wine jars the 
privilege of receiving it first. And we owe our thanks* to this 
fermenting wine, because it allied itself with death against the 
Latins; and the flesh of swine excited death into attacking them also, 
since they stuffed their bellies so full with it, as they did also 
with the flesh of cattle and with fine garlic. As a result our clergy 
survived, continuing to sing our psalms and to gather the necessities 
of life, and they achieved reparation for the murders which these 
others had inflicted on our people, calling down blessings not on them 
but upon the sickness and perhaps even the death, in the manner of 
those from Gadeira* among whom Hades was highly honoured, even if 
death, in the word of the tragic poet, shows no favours.* 

137. Aldouin himself admitted how large the number of deaths anmong 
the Latins was when he said regretfully that more than three thousand 
strong men on their side had died of disease. This mound of corpses 
gave us joy, even if it did not match in weight the heap of our own 
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BNV. Συναριθμουμένων δέ γε καὶ τῶν Ev πολέμῳ πεπτωκότων, εἴχομεν rapu- 
μυθίαν πλείονα. 'O αὐτὸς γάρ, αἰτιώμενος ἄλογον ἀντιστασίαν ἡμῶν καὶ ζη- 
μίαν ἐντεῦθεν τοῦ ῥηγός, ἐξετραγῴδησεν ὑπὲρ τρισχιλίους πεσεῖν ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐκ τοῦ τείχους ἔξω καταπεμπομένων βελῶν, δίχα ye τῶν ἐν προνομαῖς nt- 
πτόντων ἢ καὶ ἄλλως, ὡς ὁ τοῦ πολέμου κύβος ἔρριπτε καὶ ὁ τῆς δίκης τροχὸς 
κατεκύλιεν εὔστροφα περιφερόμενος. Πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ λιμὸς ἀπῆγεν: &otevo- 
χωρεῖτο γὰρ καὶ σφίσι τὰ ἀναγκαῖα. Καὶ οὕτως ἡμῖν ἐπεσταλάττετο νέκταρ 
παραμυθίας τῇ ὑποκαταβάσει τῆς πολεμίου στρατιᾶς, ἣν οἱ δεξιῶς φιλιω- 
θέντες ἡμῖν Λατῖνοι, πολλοὺς γὰρ ὑπηγόμεθα πραγματευόμενοι τὰ ἐκ Θεοῦ, 
ἑξεκάλυπτον ὑπὲρ ὀγδοήκοντα χιλιάδας πεζῆ ἐπελθεῖν, ὧν χίλιοι μὲν πεντά- 
κις φερέγγυοι ἐμαρτυροῦντο ἱππόται εἶναι πεντήκοντα χιλιάσι ῥωμαϊκαῖς 
ἐναντίαι κατὰ τὴν ἐκείνων δόξαν ἀντιδραμεῖν, τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν οἱ μὲν ἵππο- 
τοξόται ἦσαν, οἱ δὲ ψιλῆται καὶ ἄλλως δὲ μεθ᾽ ὅπλων χρήσιμοι. Συνεπλή- 
ρουν δὲ τὸν πολὺν ἐν αὐτοῖς ἀριθμὸν καὶ ἄνδρες, φασί, τοῦ ῥιζίκου, μήτε 
διάρια λαχόντες ἐκεῖνοι Ex τοῦ ῥηγὸς μήθ᾽ ὑπόσχεσιν, ἐπακολουθήσαντες 
δὲ τῷ λοιπῷ στρατῷ, el πως τῶν ἔργων συναιρόμενοι τὰ ἐκ τύχης εὕροιεν 
ἀγαθά. Καὶ τοσοῦτοι μὲν τὸ πεζόν, τὸ δὲ ναυτικόν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ δῆλοι κατ᾿ 
ἀριθμὸν τὸν ὑπὲρ διακοσίας νεῶν, σύν γε τοῖς πειραταῖς, οἳ καὶ αὐτοὶ μηδὲν 
ῥηγικὸν ἔχοντες τύχης δώροις ἐπέτρεψαν ἑαυτούς: ὑφ᾽ ὦν, κατὰ γῆν τε καὶ 
θάλασσαν πιεσάντων ἡμᾶς, ἐξεθλίβημεν τῆς ζωῆς καὶ οἱ μὲν θανάτῳ κατε- 
σπάσθηµεν, οἱ δέ, τοῦ Aldo τὸ στόμα συγκλείσαντος οἷς, οἶμαι, κεκόρεστο, 
ἡμιθνῆτες ἐμείναμεν. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐνταῦθα παρεκβεβηκότες καθ᾽ ἱστορίας ἀνάγκην, ἀναδραμούμεθα 
πρὸς μικρὸν αὖθις ἐκφῆναι τὸ καὶ πτωχικὸν καὶ ὑπόπαχυ τῶν κατακλυσμοῦ 
δίκην παρασυράντων τὰ πολιτικά’ οἳ τὰ μὲν τίμια εὐήθως καὶ ὡς οἷα βρεφικῶς 
ἀπεδίδοντο οὗ ἄν τις αὐτοῖς χειρίσειε, τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν οὐδὲν ἢ βραχύ τι παντε- 
λῶς ἀνθίστων τίμημα, καὶ μάλιστα τῶν ὅσα ἑξοπλίζει χειρομάχαν πληθύν. 
᾿Αλλ’ εἶχον αὐτὰ εἰς χύμα προκείμενα αἱ λεωφόροι, τὰ ἐλαιώδη εὐώδη, τὰ 
στακτὰ εὔοδμα, τὰ ξηρά, τὰ κατὰ νόσων, τὰ πρὸς τρυφήν, τὰ πρὸς βαφήν, 
τἆλλα οἷς διοικονομεῖται βίος καθάρειος. Ξύλον γοῦν εὔοδμον εὑρεῖν, èx- 
πελέκημά τι αὐτοῖς ἦν ἰδεῖν, ἡ εὐγενὴς ἁσταφὶς ἄνθρακος ἐσβεσμένου τμῆμα 
ἐφάνταζεν ἐκείνοις, τὸ ῥόδεον στάγµα εἰς ὕδωρ ἀχρεῖον ἑτάσσετο, καὶ τὰ 
ἄλλα ὧδέ πη παρενοοῦντο, ἵνα μὴ διασκευάζων εἰς πλέον | θηριώδη ἀγροι- 


5 ὁ τοῦ πολέμου κύβος. Cfr. Aesch. Sept. 414 ἔργον δ᾽ èv κύβοις "Apne κρινεῖ. 
20-21 θανάτῳ κατεσπάσθηµεν. Cfr. Stob. For. 121, 43. 25 βρεφικῶς. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 265, 1. 
27 χειρομάχαν. Cfr. Eust. op. 47, 94; 134, 37; 244, 87. Schol. 1425, 64; 1783, 18; 1833, 
57. Plut. Quaest. gr. 298 c. 


1 συναρριθµουμένων cod. 18 ψιλίται cod. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1222, 52. ψιλῖται op. 
263, 60: Schol. 907. 38. 14 τοῦ ριζικοῦ cod. 


p. 505 D. 


p. 606 D. 
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dead. But when we add to the total those who fell during the fighting, 
we can find a greater consolation. For Alduin again, complaining of 
our unreasonable resistance and the loss which his king had suffered 
as a result, mourned that over three thousand had fallen to the 
missiles hurled from the ramparts, in addition to those who were lost 
while on foraging expeditions or in other circumstances, according to 
the manner in which war cast the dice or justice rolled her nimble 
wheel along.* Starvation also caused the death of many, for even the 
enemy found it difficult to obtain the necessities of life. 
138. And so we enjoyed some drops of the nectar of encouragement as 
we saw so many of the enemy's army laid low. Those of the Latins who 
were ready to enter into friendship with us (for we attracted many of 
them because of our ability to discuss matters of religion with them) 
revealed that over eighty thousand men had come in their army, of whom 
they swore that five thousand were cavalry and that in their opinion 
these were a match for fifty thousand Greeks. Of the rest, some were 
mounted archers, some were light-armed soldiers and the rest made use 
of a variety of other weapons. The total of their great army was 
completed by the men of what they called the Rizico,* who did not 
receive any daily allowance or promise of payment from the king, but 
followed the rest of the army in the hope that if they played sone 
part in the action, chance might lead them to find some profit in it. 
This was the extent of the land army. As for the fleet, it 
clearly consisted of more than two hundred ships, together with those 
of the pirates who were not receiving anything from the king, but put 
their trust in the gifts of fortune. So under the pressure of all 
these forces, both on land and on sea, the life was squeezed out of us 
and some of us were swallowed up by death, while others because, as I 
believe, Hades had closed its mouth on those who had sated its 
appetite, survived, although they were only half alive. 
139. Now after this digression which the demands of our history* have 
imposed upon us we shall retrace our steps a little, and we shall 
expose the uncivilised behaviour, more appropriate to a gang of 
beggars, of those who like a raging torrent swept away everything in 
our city. Like children they foolishly sold things of great value for 
whatever sum was offered to them, and for the rest they set a low 
price or gave them away for nothing at all, particularly the sort of 
tools used by those who work with their hands. The streets of the 
city were flooded with these things, perfumed oils, aromatic 
distillations, powders for the treatment of diseases, for dainty 
adornment or for dyeing, and other things needed for the ordering of a 
cleanly life. If they found a piece of sweet-smelling wood they 
looked on it only as kindling, the noble raisin appeared to them only 
as a fragment of burnt charcoal, rose water was nothing more than 
slops to them and other fine things were thought of in the same way; I 
will not give further examples, for I do not wish to appear to be 
losing my humane qualities by continuing to describe their savage and 
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κίαν δοκοίην ἀπανθρωπίζεσθαι. Kai nv θαυμάζειν ὡς κρίκων μὲν σιδηρέων 
καὶ ἡλαρίων καὶ μαχαιριδίων καὶ πυρείων καὶ βελονίων ἐπιμελῶς εἶχον, 
ὡσεὶ καὶ μεγάλων τινῶν, τὰ δὲ ἄλλως úpa ποσὶν ἐδίδουν πατεῖσθαι. Ἔλυε 
δὲ τὸ θαῦμα ἡ κατ᾽ αὑτοὺς ἀπειρία καὶ τὸ πρὸς βίον ἥμερον καὶ πολιτικὸν 

5 ἀνέθιστον. 

Ἐντεῦθεν οὖν κατὰ τὴν κερκυραίαν παροιμίαν ἦν ἐπιλέγειν αἰσχρῶς 
καὶ τῇ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πόλει τὸ ἀπευκταῖον ἐλεύθερον, ὡς ἐξὸν Sv καὶ Ev ταύτη 
ἁποπατεῖν, ὅποι ἐθέλει, τὸν βουλόμενον. Οὐκ ἂν δέ τις Ex αὐτῆς ἀφυῶς 
εἴποι καὶ ἐρημίαν μεγάλην εἶναι τὴν μεγαλόπολιν, καὶ ἐρημίαν οὐ Σκυθῶν, 
οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ Λατίνων τῶν ἑλόντων, ἀλλ᾽ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν, οἵ, ψυγέντες ἁμαρτιῶν 
βαρυτάτῳ χειμῶνι, ἔρημον τηλικαύτην πόλιν ἀφέντες ἐθέμεθα καὶ τὴν σι- 
κελικὴν Σκύλλαν ἐπηγαγόμεθα. Εἴθε μὲν οὖν Σκύλλαν, ὀλίγαις ἡμᾶς κε- 
φαλαῖς ζημιώσουσαν, ἄρτι δὲ Χάρυβδις ἡ ἐκεῖθεν κατέσπακεν ἡμᾶς, ὀλέ- 
θριον ἀναρροιβδήσασα. 

15 Καὶ ἦν μὲν ἐνταῦθά μοι τόπος θρήνων κατάρξαι καὶ ἀποιμώξασθαι τὰ 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς κακά’ οὔτε δὲ γέροντι τὰ τοιαῦτα προσευπορεῖται καὶ οὐδὲ Θεοῦ 
ἐπίσκοπος τοιούτοις λόγοις πρέπων ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ fj μόναις εὐχαριστίαις καὶ 
δόξῃ τῇ εἰς τὸν Ὕψιστον, ἐξ οὗ καὶ δι' οὗ τὰ ἡμέτερα. Τί δὲ δὴ κωλύει Ev 
γοῦν τοῦτο μόνον εἰπόντα µε πεπαύσεσθαι, ὡς εἴ τις ἐρεῖ μὴ ἂν ἰδέσθαι 

20 πω τὸν ἥλιον ἄλλοθι μείζω πάθη, οὐκ ἂν ἔξω λόγου ἀπισχυρίσαιτο. Καὶ 
εἴπερ εὑρήσω τὸν ἀντιπεσούμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνταῦθα οὐκ αἰδέσομαι εἰς λαλιὰν 
οὔτε τὸ βαθὺ γῆρας οὔτε τὴν ἐπισκοπήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑνστήσομαι καὶ ἐπαγωνισά- 
μενος οὑκ ἂν πόρρω σκοποῦ τὸ τῆς ῥητορείας βέλος ῥίψαιμι. 

Τοιόνδ᾽ ἀπέβη τόδε πρᾶγμα, ef τι χρὴ τραγῳδικῶς συντελέσαι τὸν 

25 λόγον, ἔνθα τὸ πάθος τραγῳδίας ἄξιον καὶ οὔτε λόγῳ καθ᾽ ὅλον οἷόν τε 
παραστῆναι οὔτε κατὰ ἔργον φέρεσθαι. Εἴη δὲ μέχρι τοῦδε λωφῆσαι τὸ 
πᾶν, μὴ καὶ ἀκούσωμεν καὶ αὐτοὶ ὡς οὐκέτι ὁ τοῦ Θεοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν θυμὸς 
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p. 507 B. 


ἀπεστράφη, ἀλλ. ἔτι ἡ χεὶρ αὐτοῦ ὑψηλὴ καὶ oia τε κατενεχθεῖσα πατάξαι p. 608 B. 


εἰς θάνατον. Οὐκ ἀκουσόμεθα δὲ μένειν (θυμὸν) Θεοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν, εἴπερ 

80 διορθωσόμεθα. Διόρθωσις δὲ ἡμῖν ἔσται, εἰ μεταβαλώμεθα τοῦ περιπονήρου 
βίου, δι᾽ ὃν ἡμῖν ταῦτα. Μηδένα γὰρ νοῦς πλανάτω φίλαυτος, ὡς οὐκ ἐνδί- 
κως πεποινηλατήμεθα. 


8 ἀποπατεῖν. Str. 7 fr. 8 (c. 329). H. Eust. Schol. ad Dion. 194, 11. 9 ἑρημία Σκυ- 
ov. Her. 4, 21. H. Paroem. App. IV 15 (1 453), M VII 66 (II 208). Eust. op. 43, 77; 310, 14; 
Schol. 302, 15 ; 1861, 24. Str. 7, 14. 18 κατέσπακεν. Cfr. Eur. Suppl. 500. 14 dvap- 
ροιβδήσασα. Hom. Od. 12,104. 20 ἀπισχυρίσαιτο. Cfr. Eust. op. 65, 80; 67, 46; 93, 65; 
133, 38 et al. 98 τὸ τῆς ρητορείας βέλος ρίψαιμι. Pind. Pyth. I, 82-86; Nem. 7, 104 sq. H. 
21 τοιόνδ᾽ ἀπέβη. Eur. Alc. 1163; Med. 1419; Andr. 1288; Hel. 1692; Βαες. 1392. H. 
27 ὁ τοῦ θεοῦ θυμὸς. Ies. 5, 25; 9, 11; 10,4. H. 29 μένειν (θυμὸν). Cfr. Sal. Sap. 16, 5; 18, 20. 


12 εἴτε T.S. 99 βαθύ. T. male legit pr. m. βσρὺ. 
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animal behaviour. And it was a thing to be marvelled at that they 
cared greatly for iron rings, little nails and small knives, tinder 
boxes and needles as if they were objects of great value, while they 
allowed other fine objects to be tranpled underfoot. But there was no 
reason to be surprised at this when we considered their inexperience 
of such things, and their lack of acquaintance with a cultivated and 
civilised life. 

140. Then too, to our shame, there could be applied to our city the 
Kerkyraian expression,* that there could be found there the aboninable 
freedom that a man might ease himself there in any place that took his 
fancy. And it would not be out of place to say that this great city 
was now a desert, not a desert of the Skythians* or of the Latins who 
had captured it, but because it had been deserted by us ourselves who, 
frozen in the deepest winter of our sins, let such a city go and left 
it abandoned, and so brought upon it the Sicilian Skylla.* No, if only 
it had been a Skylla, since she would have had only a few heads to 
punish us with; but it is a Charybdis from that direction which has 
now drawn us down and sucked us under* to our destruction. 

141. And it is at this point that I should now begin to lament, and to 
mourn the evils which have come upon us. But such things are not easy 
for an old man to provide, nor is a bishop of God suited to such 
words; he should rather be concerned with giving thanks and glory to 
the Highest, from Whom and through Whom comes all our life. But 
nothing prevents me from saying this one thing before I complete this 
account: that if anyone says that the sun would never have seen 
greater sufferings in any other place, an affirmation of this kind 
would not be unreasonable. And if I find anyone who is about to 
challenge this statement, then neither the depth of my old age nor ny 
respect for my episcopal position will restrain me from speaking, but 
I shall oppose him, and in contending with him I would hurl the shaft 
of my oratory very close to the target. 

142. ‘So this event turned out',* if we must end our story in tragic 
fashion. The matter was indeed worthy of a tragic drama, and cannot 
be entirely presented in words, any more than the deeds themselves can 
be borne in real life. And may the total of it now abate from this 
time onwards, so that we ourselves may not hear that ‘The anger of the 
Lord is not yet turned away, but His hand is still raised on high and 
may be brought down to smite us a deadly blow.'* But if we amend our 
ways, we shall not hear that the anger of God remains with us. And 
this amendment will take place only if we change our way of living 
from the wickedness which has caused these things. For no one should 
be so errant in his thought as to believe that our punishment has been 
undeserved. 
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Πρῶτος οὖν ἐγὼ πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ἱσταμένους τοὺς τῶν ἐμῶν κακιῶν 
ἐλέγχους ἀναθεωρῶ καὶ ποτνιῶμαι θεοκλυτῶν περὶ ἐλέους Θεοῦ καί πως ἐκ 
τοῦ δικαίου ἔφεσιν πρὸς τὸ φιλάνθρωπον τίθεμαι, μὴ ἔχων ὑφίστασθαι, εἴπερ 
ἀνομίας παρατηρεῖ κύριος. Μεταβλητέον οὖν ὅσον τάχος. Οὐκέτι γὰρ οἱ 
πλείους. ὡς βλέπω, μεταβολὴν τὴν χρηστοτέραν ἠλλάγμεθα. Μενοῦνγε 
φιλοτιμούμεθα καὶ αὐτοὶ λέγειν «ἰδοὺ καὶ πάλιν ἡμεῖς: τίς ἡμῶν κύριός 
ἐστιν;» ὡς μηδενὸς ἡμῖν φαῦλον ἐπιψηφισαμένου μηδέν. Ὢ τῆς ἐν ἡμῖν 
δυσαισθησίας, μή μοι δὲ γένοιτο καὶ ἀναισθησίας εἰπεῖν, èv τῷ μὴ τὰ αἴτια 
[καὶ] κατασκέψασθαι καὶ ἐκ ποδῶν ποιήσασθαι, ay’ ὧν ἡμῖν κατεβρέχθη 


κεραύϊνια κακά, δι᾽ ὧν ἐκτεφρωθέντες πληγὰς ἐνετρίβημεν, ἅσπερ οὐκ ἂν 25% 


| 
οὐδ᾽ εἰς μακροὺς ἐνιαυτοὺς ἀπαλθησόμεθα. 


Εἰσὶ δὲ ταῦτα, οὐ γὰρ ὀκνήσω καὶ πάλιν τὸ τοῦ λόγου χειρισάµενος 
ἄροτρον ἀναπολῆσαι τὴν κατ᾽ ἐμὲ πνευματικὴν ταύτην γῆν καὶ τὸν θεῖον 
σπόρον, ὡς εἴθισται, καταβαλεῖν, οἱ φθόνοι, τὸ πρεσβύτατον κακόν, τὸ τοῦ 
καλλίστου ζῴου μέγα αἶσχος, τὸ δεινὸν τοῦ καταπεσόντος ἑωσφόρου θέειον, 
ὃ συνεφήψατο τῆς ἐν ἡμῖν κακοποιοῦ κεραυνώσεως: οἱ συγγέροντες τῷ φθόνῳ 
τῦφοι, εἰς οὓς ὁ, ὡς εἰπεῖν, τυφογέρων δαίμων ἀναβιβάσας ἡμᾶς καὶ προσκυ- 
νηθεὶς ὡς ἐπὶ βασιλείαις τισίν, εἶτα κατέρριψε κάτω κάρα βαλὼν τοὺς πολλοὺς 
[καὶ] εἰς Τάρταρον’ αἱ διαβολαί, at τὰς θανασίμους καθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀπεύθυναν Bo- 


20 λάς' τὸ βαθὺ ψεῦδος, οὗ ἕνεκεν ó τῆς ἀληθείας θεὸς ἀπῆρε τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς £5 


2 


οι 


80 


ἡμῶν: τό φιλοχρήματον, οὗ Kat’ αἰτίαν εὖ δεδικαιωµένοι πάντων χρημάτων 
ἀπεγυμνώθημεν, δίχσ γε τῶν καὶ εἰσέτι τῷ φωλεῷ τούτῳ ἐπωαζόντων, κἀκεῖθεν 
καταθρασυνομένων τῶν μὴ φωλεοὺς ἐχόντων, ἔνθα κλινοῦσι τὰς κεφαλάς' 
oi βλεπέτωσαν μήποθεν ὄφις, ὁποίους χρὴ δεδιέναι, ὑφερπύσας ἀχρειώση 
αὑτοῖς τὰ τῆς φωλείας ὡς μὴ τελεσφορηθῆναι εἰς νεόττευσιν’ αἱ ἐπὶ δίκῃ ov- 
κοφαντίαι, ἃς ὑπερμισήσας ὁ δίκαιος ἐδικαίωσεν ἡμᾶς, οἷς οὐκ ἄν συκοφαν- 
tiav προηγησαμένην ἐπικαλέσαιμεν' οἱ ἐπὶ δανείσμασι μετρίοις ἀσύμμετροι 
καὶ βαρεῖς τόκοι, οἷς οἱ ἁπάλαμνοι κατεπονοῦντο καὶ ἀπέριττοι καὶ ἀπεριου- 
σίαστοι, οὓς ἑλεήσας ὁ τὰ ἑλαφρά φορτίζων Θεὸς καὶ τοὺς κοπιῶντας καὶ ne- 
φορτισμένους προκαλούμενος εἰς ἀνάπαυσιν μάχαιραν κατηκόνησεν ἔξωθέν 
τε καὶ ἔσωθεν, ἀτεκνοῦσαν τοὺς τοῦ τοιούτου τόκου πατέρας, οἳ μηδὲ τὴν 
ἀρχὴν σπαρῆναι πρὸς πατέρων ὤφειλον' εἰ δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῶν ταμιείων φόβος 
τοὺς τοιούτους ἔσχε, καὶ οἴδαμεν καὶ οἴδασι. 


4 ἀνομίας. Ps. 129, 3. H. R τίς ἡμῶν κύριος. Cfr. Ps. 11, 4. 11 ἀπαλθησόμεθα. 
Cfr. Hom. Il. 8, 405, 419. 17 τυφογέρων. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1431, 40. Aristoph. Nub. 908. 
25 νεόττευσις. Cfr. Aristot. 559a 3. 99 κοπιῶντας. Matth. 11,28. 80 κατηκόνησεν. 
Cfr. Eust. Schol. 381, 15. 


IS κάτω βαλὼν T. B. S. 


p. 509 B. 
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143. So first of all I should survey the proofs of my own misdeeds 
which stand before my eyes and I should lament, calling upon the mercy 
of God, and make an appeal to His love for mankind rather than to His 
love of righteousness, since I cannot support it if the Lord should 
mark my iniquities.* We must change our ways, and that as speedily as 
possible. For the majority of us, as I observe, have not now achieved 
this change for the better. Nay rather in our pride we say, ‘Behold 
and again we are here; who is lord over us?'* as if no one had 
convicted us of having committed any crime. Oh what a lack of 
sensitivity is this, not to. say a lack of any kind of feeling, which 
prevents us from examining and ridding ourselves of the causes that 
led to these thunderbolts of disaster being rained down upon us, which 
have reduced us to ashes.and dealt us blows, the wounds from which 
will take many years to heal. 

144.* These causes - for I will not shrink from taking up the plough 
of my discourse yet again, tilling my spiritual land and casting the 
divine seed upon it as I am accustomed to do - are envy, that oldest 
of evils, that great blémish upon the fairest of living creatures, 
that terrible sulphur of the fallen Lucifer,* which formed a part of 
that malignant thunderbolt Which fell upon us. Then there is vain 
pride, as old a sin as envy, for which the so-called dotard demon, 
after exalting us and bowing down before us as if we were in royal 
majesty, then casts us down headlong for the most part into Tartaros.* 
There is slander, which directs its fatal shafts against us. There is 
that deep dishonesty for which the God of Truth takes away our sight 
from us. There is love of money, for the sake of which we are rightly 
condemned to be stripped of all our wealth, except for such of us as 
still lurk within this nesting-hole and are emboldened to make attacks 
from there upon those who do not have a place to lay their heads; but 
let them be watchful, in case a serpent of the kind that they should 
fear slithers up and makes useless the contents of the nest, so that 
it never produces its purpose of producing nestlings. There are the 
false accusations at law which our just God hates exceedingly, and for 
which He has punished us, without our being able to allege that a 
false accusation has been brought against us. There is the immoderate 
and heavy interest charged on loans of no great size which burdened 
the helpless simple folk of modest estate, against whom God who lays 
light burdens upon us* and calls to rest all those who labour and are 
heavy laden has whetted a double-edged blade which renders childless 
the parents of such progeny,* whose fathers in the beginning should 
not have begotten them. And if fear gripped such men because of their 
wealth stored away, both we and they know it. 
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Προσλογιστέον τοῖς φαύλοις Ev ἡμῖν αἰτίοις καὶ τὸ τῆς φιλίας εὗπερι- p. 510 B. 


φρόνητον καὶ οὐ μακρόβιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφήμερον: ὅθεν κεκινημένοι τὸ ἄγριον 
βάρβαρον διέθεντο εἰς ἡμᾶς τὰ διὰ βίου θρηνηθησόμενα. Συντακτέον τούτοις 
καί τὸ ἀχάριστον καὶ ἁπάσης χάριτος εὐεπίληστον καὶ οἷον θνήσκειν ταχύ, 
ὡς ἅμα ἠλεῆσθαί τινα καὶ τεθνάναι τὴν χάριν κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν. Διὸ ἥρπα- 
σεν ὁ Θεὸς ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν τὰς χάριτας, αἷς ἐκ μακροῦ τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς λάχος ὠράϊστο. 
Προσγραπτέον καὶ τὸ ἀνηλεὲς ἐπὶ τοὺς βραχύ τι προσκρούοντας, ἐξ οὗ τὸ 
καταρρίψαν ἡμᾶς ἄρτι ἀνηλεές, τὸ δικαιότατον, εἶπερ ob μικρά τινα ἡμεῖς, 
ἀλλὰ μυρία προσκεκρουκότες, où τοσαῦτα τίνομεν. Προσενθυμητέον οὐχ 


οι 


40 ἥκιστα καὶ τὴν τῶν θείων περιφρό|νησιν, τὸ χείριστον, καὶ τὸν ἐπ᾽ αὑτοῖς 255r 


γέλων, ἐξ ὧν περιπεφρονήµεθα où πρὸς κατάγελων, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ὄλεθρον. Ἢ 
γὰρ οὐκ οἴδαμεν τοὺς ἐν ἡμῖν ὁρογλυφοῦντας τὰ τῶν ἁγίων καὶ ὑποσπωμένους 
to rd εἰς κληρονομίαν καί καυχωμένους ὡς, ἔφ᾽ οἷς Θεὸς ὑπνοῦν προσποιεῖται, 
αὐτοὺς νηφαλίους ὄντας καὶ πρακτικούς. 

45 ᾿Αναβάλλομαι περιηγήσασθαι νῦν κατ᾽ ἐξαίρετον καὶ τὰ κατά τοῦ πολι- 
ούχου ἡμῶν Μυροβλύτου, καὶ τὰς θρασείας ἀναιδείας ἐκείνας, καὶ ταῦτα ἐπὶ 
πράγμασιν, ἃ προυκαλεῖτο καὶ ἐγκαλύπτεσθαι, dv μάρτυρες ἁπαράγραπτοι 
καὶ πύλαι περίοπτοι, κολαφθεῖσαι ἀξίναις εἰς βαθύ ποτε καὶ προτιτλοῦσαι 


θράσος ὕψιστον: ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὰς περιέργους συνδρομὰς καὶ καταδρομάς, ἃς τὸ Ρ. δ11 Β. 


20 ἔναγχος οἶδε θέρος, εἰς οὐδὲν δέον. ᾿Αλλ’ ὥστε οὗ τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ἑλαφρὸν δῆ- 
σαι δίκαιον ἄνδρα, οἷα δύσχρηστον τοῖς δυσαρέστοις, ἀλλὰ καὶ κρύψαι εἰς 
γῆν τὸ βαρύτατον. Προσεπιλεκτέον τοῖς αἰτιατέοις καὶ τοὺς κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων 
ψιθυρισμούς, ἐφ᾽ οἷς οὐκ ἐχρῆν, οἳ βοὰς μάχης ἀφύκτου ἡμῖν ἑπέρρηξαν, 
τὰς ἐπὶ παραθήκαις ἁποστερήσεις, ὧν ἕνεκεν ἀπεπλουτίσθημεν, εἰ καὶ γε- 

25 λῶσι κἀνταῦθα πάντες οἱ ἔτι ἄνδρες τοῦ πλούτου, τὰς τῶν γραμματίων ἀπο- 
προσποιήσεις, ὧν σταυροῦ τιμίου τύπος προλάµπων εἶτα καὶ μνήμην τῆς 
Αγίας Τριάδος τοῦ ἑνὸς καὶ μεγάλου Θεοῦ ἐπεισάγει προγεγραμμένην πρὸς 
ἑκάστου τῶν οὕτω συναλλαττόντων, ὡσεὶ καὶ ὤμνυον' ὅπερ κατ᾽ ἐπιορκίας 
ἔγκλημα ἐξεπολέμωσεν ἡμῖν φανερῶς τὸν Θεόν. 

30 Τί pot ἀναμετρεῖν τὰ πλείω αἴτια, ἔνθα μὴ πάνυ καιρός; ᾿Αρκέσει μόνον 
εἰπεῖν ὡς δίκαιος ὁ Θεὸς καὶ δικαιοσύνας ἀγαπᾷ. Διὸ οὔτε μερὶς αὐτῷ πρὸς 


5 ἅμα ἡλεῆσθαι. Menandr. FCG Meineke 4, 325 (472) - 11 479 (595 b) Koerte. Eust. op. 
330, 60. 12 ὁρογλυφοῦντας. Cfr. Eust. op. 83, 20; 133, 54; 195, 50; 261, 3; Schol. 767, 
57. Const. Apost. 1,1 MSG 1560 B. 18 προτιτλοῦσαι. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 888,17. 21 δύσ- 
χρηστον. Cfr. Eust. op. 244,79. 26 ἀποπροσποιήσεις. Cfr. Eust. Schol. 1153, 3. 81 Si- 
καιος ὁ θεὸς. Ps. 10, 7 H. I μερὶς. Cfr. Io. 22, 25. 


4 θνήσκειν cod. 11 γέλαν: λέγων cod. | κατάγελον cod. T.S. xatayéXov B. 18 
cod. T.S. em. B. 16 κατεξαίρετον cod. 90-91 δηλῶσαι T.B.S. 98 ἀφίκτο cod. 
24 τὰς cod. τὰ | ἐπεπλουτίσθημεν T.B.S. 25-26 ἁποπροποιήσεις cod. 
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145. We must add to these wicked causes of disaster among us the fact 
that friendship was held in slight esteem and did not last long, but 
it withered in a day. This encouraged the savage barbarians to devise 
against us such things as we shall mourn for the rest of our lives. 
We must set alongside this the sin of ingratitude, and the easy 
forgetting of a favour so that it dies a quick death; so that no 
sooner is someone pitied than his gratitude dies,* as the proverb has 
it. It was for this reason that God snatched from us the favours with 
which our destiny had for so long been adorned. We must add to this 
list also the lack of mercy shown to those who stumbled only a 
little. It is for this reason that a merciless fate has now cast us 
down most justly, although it has not taken a completely matching 
vengeance upon us, since our sins are not small errors but greater in 
an unmeasurable degree. 

Not least of these must be considered the despising of divine 

things, the worst sin of all, and the mocking of them. Because of 
these acts we too are disdained, and brought not to scorn but to 
destruction. Or do we not recognise those among us who are chiselling 
away at the margins of sacred things and annexing them to their own 
estate, and boast that they are vigilant and active where God appears 
to be sleeping? 
146. I will postpone the narration in detail of the things that were 
done against the protector of our city the Myrobletes,* and of those 
arrogant displays of shamelessness which were made against things 
which invited us rather to veil them in modesty. There are witnesses 
of these things who cannot be rejected, and in addition the doors may 
be inspected, deeply gouged with axes and bearing the brand of their 
sublime impudence. Furthermore there were the busy assemblings and 
raids which were experienced in the recent summer, serving no purpose. 
147. But it is not right for a just man to expose* this trivial kind 
of affair because it gives offence to those who are hard to please, 
while burying deep in the earth the gravest matter of all. 

There should also be added to the causes which must be brought 
forward the slanderous whispers against each other which should not 
have taken place, and which caused the roar of inescapable battle to 
burst upon us; or the embezzling of money left on deposit with us,* as 
a result of which we were stripped of prosperity, even if those who 
are still left with their wealth laugh at us for this reason; or the 
rejection of written evidence, at the head of which the shape of the 
Cross, so prized by us, shines forth, leading on to a mention at the 
very beginning of the Sacred Trinity of the One Great God, made to 
each of those who are entering into a contract as if they were taking 
a solemn oath. It is this charge of perjury which has led God openly 
to become our eneny. 

148. But why should I continue to list further causes when there is 
no more time to do so? It will be sufficient to say that God is just,* 
and that He loves just works. For this reason He will have no part of 
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τοὺς μὴ τοιούτους καὶ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀνήσει ποτὲ συχναῖς μεθόδοις μετερχόμενος 
τοὺς ὅσοι τοῖς ἀδικοῦσι συνεξετάζονται. 
Δοκῶ μοι, ὦ πολῖται καὶ δι’ ὅλων συναεθλευταί, καὶ ὑμεῖς δέ, ὦ νεήλυδες, 


ἠκριβωσάμην διαγράψας τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς τεχνικῶς καὶ εἰκόνα ταύτην ἐν ἡμῖν p. 512 B. 
ἀνεστήλωσα διδασκαλικὴν ὧν ἐπάθομεν: | καὶ ἔστιν ἀπὸ τῆς ἄρτι ὄφελος 255v 


διαβαίνειν εἰς τὸν τῇ ζωγραφίᾳ ταύτῃ ἐπεντρανίζοντα καὶ μὴν καὶ ἀγαπῶντα. 
Ὡς 6 γε τὴν ἀκριβῆ διαζωγράφησιν μεμιόηκὼς οὐδὲν ἥττον, φασί, καὶ 
τὴν ἀλήθειαν συνεμίσησεν. Οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ὡς εὐλαβητέον μὴ τῇ περιφρονήσει 
τῶν ἐνταυθοῖ διεζωγραφημένων καὶ τῇ ἐντεῦθεν ἁπαλοιφῇ τοῦ τυπώματος 
ὧν πεπόνθαμεν ἀνάγκη ἐστὶ καὶ ἑτέρῳ μεταχρονίῳ ἀρχιζωγράφῳ τῶν τοιού- 
των πινακογράφηµα ἕτερον ἐφ᾽ ὁμοίοις παθήμασιν ἐν ὑμῖν στήσασθαι. Ed γὰρ 
ἴστε πάντως ὡς οὐ μίαν πληγὴν Θεὸς ἑντήκειν οἶδε τοῖς ἀνεπιστρόφως κακο- 


“τρόποις, οὐδὲ εἰσάπαξ, ἀλλὰ πολλὰ βέλη παρ᾽ αὐτῷ ἡ μυστικὴ φαρέτρα κρύ- 


οι 


ntet, £5 ὧν ἀεὶ κατασκοπεύονται αὑτῷ καὶ βάλλονται, συνεκπολεμούσης 
αὑτῷ καὶ τῆς ἀρᾶς «τοῦ Μυροβλύτου.) ᾿Αλλὰ μὴ ἡμῖν, κύριε, μὴ ἡμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ 
τῷ ὀνόματί σου δὸς δόξαν. ᾿Εξελοῦ θλιβομένους ἡμᾶς, καὶ οὕτω δοξαζόμενος 
κατὰ τὸ «καὶ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ θλίψεώς σου ἐπικάλεσαί με (καὶ ἐξελοῦμαί σε) καὶ 
δοξάσεις με», τὸν ὄντως ὑπερδεδοξασμένον εἰς πάντας τοὺς αἰῶνας. 


15 μὴ ἡμῖν, Ps. 113, 9, H. 17 ἐν ἡμέρᾳ θλίψεως. Ps. 49, 15. H. 


9 ἁπαληφῇ cod. ἀπαλειφῇ Τ.Β.5. 18 οὐδὲ cod. εἰ δὲ | μυστικὴ coni. Tsopanakis 
μυνηκὴ cod. 15 τῆς ἀρῆς cod. ἡ ἀρὰ | ἀλλ᾽ ἢ in marg. ἄλλως. 10 ἑξελοῦ (δὲ) 
T. B. S. I θλιμένους cod. 18 ὄντος cod. 
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those who are not of this kind, and He will not cease from pursuing in 
many ways those who are to be reckoned among wrongdoers. 

149. My fellow citizens, fellows in endeavour, and you who are more 
recently arrived,* I believe that I have given an accurate description 
according to the rules of art of what has happened to us, and I have 
set up this image of our sufferings in our presence to instruct us. 
There is an advantage to be gained by one who fixes his eyes upon this 
image, particularly if he shows his approval of it. But he who feels 
hatred for this accurate depiction is, as the saying is, one who hates 
the truth just as much. We should, I think, also beware in case the 
things which are here depicted may be insufficiently valued and the 
impression of our sufferings wiped away, so that it is necessary for 
another master of the art of representing such events to provide us 
with another picture of similar sufferings. For indeed you know well 
enough that it is not God's way to pour but a single blow upon those 
who refuse to turn from their evil ways, and His protecting* quiver 
conceals not one but many darts, which continually seek out these men 
and strike them down, aided by the curse of the Myrobletes. But not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us but unto Thy Name give glory.* Remove 
from us our oppression, and let us glorify Thee as it is written, 
“Call upon Me in the day of trouble and I will deliver thee and thou 
shalt glorify Me,'* as Thou hast been glorified indeed throughout all 
the ages. 


Commentary 


References are given to paragraphs of the Tafel text. References to 
Niketas Choniates are given in two forms, to the pages of the Bonn 
edition (B) and to tbe pages of van Dieten's text (D). The Bible is 
quoted in the Autborised Version; it should be noted that the 
numbering of the Psalms in this differs from that of the Septuagint. 

The notes which follow are largely parekbolic in nature as befits 
ἃ commentary on a work by Eustathios. Tbeir sources have been acknow- 
ledged in specific cases, but some major works of general importance 
deserve individual mention. For Eustathios and bis work the best 
overall account, both for its full coverage and its general read- 
ability, is by Kazhdan. The article by cobn and the relevant sections 
of Krumbacher's history of Byzantine literature are also of use, 
although now outdated. For the reign of Andronikos the most useful 
survey is still that of Cognasso, followed by Brand. This latter work 
takes us into tbe areas of western European bistory and tbe Crusades, 
where the most important works of general history are by Chalandon, 
Wolff and Hazard, and Runciman. The bibliography to the present work 
gives further details of these. 

The commentary contains brief explanations of a number of titles 

and offices which are mentioned in the text. For a list of these, see 
the index s.v. Offices. 


TEE TITLE 

The title and the preface are written in a moderately ‘high' style 
(see the introduction to this translation), using lengthy and complex 
sentences and an elevated vocabulary. The English translation which is 
offered here attempts to reproduce this style, with some modifications 
to make it easier for modern readers. 

The opening words of the title suggest that it is either in part 
or completely a later addition, since the words ‘the sane (printed by 
Tafel in his text, but omitted by Kyriakidis as being an obvious in- 
sertion) are appropriate only to a joint publication of the work with 
others written by Eustathios, rather tban to its original presentat- 
ion. The rest of the title may, however, be Eustathios's own work. 
The tone of it suggests that it was added, either by the author or by 
someone else, at a time when a copy of the work was dispatched to the 
imperial court at Constantinople. This Bust have been done at the tine 
when the account of the siege was given a public reading at Thessal- 
oniki, or immediately afterwards. 
may it be the last ... 

The pious wish was not fulfilled. Thessaloniki was besieged or 
captured on many later occasions during the Byzantine period. We lack 
detailed information about most of these sieges, but it is clear fron 
the relatively brief account of the capture of the city by the Turks 
in 1430, written by John Anagnostes (Bonn edition 1838, together with 
George Sphrantzes and John Kananos; also in Migne, PG 156, 583-632), 
that this later event was at least as destructive as the Norman sack. 
Isaac Angelos ... 

Isaac had become emperor on September 11th 1185. After the battle of 
Demetiza on November 7th of the same year, the defeated Normans 
returned to Thessaloniki, from which as many of them as were able then 
departed by sea, so that the city was finally free of ther (Niketas 
469-71B 359-60D). 


162 COMMENTARY (Preface) 


PREFACE 1 

The beginning of the preface to this work, with its attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the 'historian' or historikos, who writes at a later 
date about events in which he took no part, and the ‘composer’ or syn- 
grapheus, who is defined as being an eyewitness or participant in the 
events, is of some interest. For a discussion of this topic, and of 
the significance of the introduction as a piece of defensive writing 
by Eustathios, see Appendix 1. 

between grieving and giving tbanks to tbe Lord ... 

This rather confusing statement may have been inspired by a passage 
in Loukian's essay On Writing True History (7), where it is said of 
those who confuse panegyric with history:  'They do not realise that 
history and panegyric are separated and divided not by a narrow 
isthmus, but by a great wall’. 


PREFACE 2 AND 3 

Eustathios now announces his plan of composition. The sequence is not 
as necessary a one as he claims it to be; there was, for instance, no 
rule which declared that the 'tragic' passage or threnos mourning the 
sack of the city should be placed at the beginning. Accounts of sieges 
do not represent a recognisable literary genre in Greek literature, 
and most of them are chapters which form part of larger works, rather 
than being separate works in their own right like this one. The one 
model which a Byzantine writer would have followed without hesitation 
is the account by Thoukydides of the siege of Plataia.  Eustathios has 
not copied this. It would, however, have been difficult for a writer 
of h:s time to admit that aay piece of formal writing had not been 
constructed according to fixed rules (cf., for example, the rules for 
enkomia on cities preserved in the work which survives under the name 
of Menander Rhetor, recently edited by Russell and Wilson; this pre- 
sents interesting parallels with the present work, although the latter 
could not de called an encomiun). 

Eustathios's account of the siege follows the arrangement which 
he sets out here, although there are some bridging sections and other 
brief passages which do not fit exactly into the scheme. 
the introduction ... 

Here Eustathios is referring to the 'tragic' passage mentioned above, 
which occupies $$ 1-5. 

the events ... 

This is the longest part of the work, stretching from $8 to S 126. 

the Deity shows signs to us ... 

The portents which preceded the fall of the city are related in 
96 127-1313. 

the sinful causes ... 

Eustathios suggests what these may have been in 59 144-147. 

it bas been read and published ... 

Eustathios uses the perfect tense, which may imply that the preface 
was written after a public reading of his work. The 'holy days of 
fasting' to which he refers are not likely to be anything but the days 
of the Lenten fast, which by his time had generally established itself 
as being forty days in length. The appropriate day for the 
'prelirinaries' would be the preceding Sunday, which is sometimes 
called 'forty-day' Sunday (Tessarakoste or Quadragesima Sunday). This 
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strongly suggests that the account of the siege was completed by the 
middle of February 1186. A few passages which occur in the description 
of the events which took place in the city after its capture read as 
if they had been written even before the Normans left Thessaloniki in 
November 1185, and there is no difficulty in supposing that Eustathios 
began to compose his work while the things which had happened were 
still fresh in his memory. It seems therefore that his account of the 
siege was put together in about three months, and since the archbishop 
of Thessaloniki will have had countless other preoccupations during 
this period, it is not surprising that he was not able to include a 
'topography' or other enbellishments in his work. 

A more complex process of composition was suggested by Leone 
(‘Conjectures sur la Composition'). In his opinion, a much briefer 
version was read at Thessaloniki before the beginning of Lent in 1186, 
and this was then expanded at a later date and ornamented with rhet- 
orical enrichments until it took the form in which it has reached us. 
This is possible, but none of the arguments advanced or the passages 
quoted to support the idea actually proves it, and the proposition 
which is advanced as a starting point, that Eustathios could not have 
delivered an address to his flock which would have taken as much as 
four hours to read, underrates him and ther. 


$1 

wound up in its net ... 

The image may have been inspired by the idea of Agamemnon, trapped and 
murdered by Klytaimestra, as it is presented in the Agamemnon of 
Aischylos (cf. the 'net of Hades' in line 1115), although the actual 
words are closer to a phrase in the same author's Prometheus (1078-9, 
'wound up in the inescapable net of ruin'). 

pathetic style ... 

Eustathios does not actually use the word 'pathetic', but describes 
this imaginary person as speaking pros pathos, to produce pathos' 
(for the use of this term in rhetorical terminology, see Martin, 
Antike Rhetorik, particularly 160-1, and the index to Martin's work 
s.vv. Pathetikai and Patbos). Pathos, pathetike lexis and kindred 
expressions are used only very occasionally by Greek and Roman writers 
and their meaning is hard to define. The 'pathetic' style is, however, 
mentioned in Aristotle's Rhetoric (1408a-b), where it is described as 
the style of an angry man when there has been an outrage; the listener 
will, it is said, always sympathise with a person who speaks in a 
pathetic manner (patbetikos) in such a situation, even if he says no- 
thing. This tells us little, but something is added by the statement 
that 'double' (i.e., compound) words, epithets and foreign words are 
particularly appropriate to the style;  'Heaven-sized' and 'monstrous' 
(pelorios) are then given as specific examples of words which might be 
used to describe some disaster by an orator who adopts it. Later 
Cicero in his Orator (38, 128), in a passage which is perhaps inspired 
by some lost Greek work, defines it as the style 'by which minds are 
aroused and excited, where oratory reigns supreme ... vehement, 
heated, passionate ... and when it is carried along rapidly it is 
completely irresistible." 
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Some passages in Eustathios's work might deserve to be called 
'pathetic' in this sense, but they are few in number, and the greater 
part of it, particularly when he is engaging in an uncomplicated nar- 
rative, would not. Why, therefore, should he have wished specifically 
to disclaim the 'pathetic' nature of the whole account of the siege? 
Two possibilities suggest themselves. He may have wished his descript- 
ions of the more dreadful moments of the capture of the city to be 
taken as straightforward and unadorned expressions of feeling, need- 
ing no literary artifice to produce the desired effect on the listen- 
er, and this will have been part of his claim to be writing a 'syn- 
graphy' rather than a 'history'. On the other hand he may, as has al- 
ready been suggested, have wished to protect himself against unfavour- 
able criticism on the part of his contemporaries; and it may there- 
fore have been his intention to forestall accusations that he had 
produced a work which was not as stylistically developed as it should 
have been. 

The reader who is not accustomed to the stylistic conventions of 
mature Byzantine prose writing may not realise how far some of the 
narrative sections of this work fall short of a fully developed schol- 
arly style. For a fuller understanding of the sort of writing which 
Eustathios was either avoiding or had no time to produce, see Kennedy, 
Greek Rhetoric under Christian Emperors, the edition of Menander 
Rhetor by Russell and Wilson, the studies of ancient rhetoric by 
Lausberg and Martin, and the relevant articles by Hunger and Sevécenko 
cited in the bibliography. 


$ 2 

places left open to all ... 

Eustathios is suggesting that the churches of Thessaloniki were 
singled out for acts of pillage and desecration more than other public 
buildings. If this is true, it was probably because of their 
prominence and the greater likelihood that booty would be found in 
ther. Some of the Latins, however, may deliberately have shown 
disrespect towards the buildings and ceremonies of the Eastern Church 
(cf. $ 115), and some of William's soldiers, described by Eustathios 
as 'Saracens' ($ 123) were not Christians. 

a life of seclusion ... . 

Eustathios first divides the people of Thessaloniki into two groups, 
those who fought and those who were not expected to fight. Of the 
second class, some were priests and others were lay persons 
(presumably women, the aged, the young and the infirm). He now adds 
another group, those who although not clerics had sought seclusion 
from the world in monasteries or by living as hermits. He may have 
intended to imply that some of these had hidden themselves in this way 
in the hope of protecting themselves, rather than because they had a 
more genuine reason for wishing to separate themselves from the 
worldly life. Kazhdan ('Eustathius of Thessalonica', 143) oversimpli- 
fies Eustathios's schema by calling it a simple tripartite one. 

like locusts in the grain ... 

The image is probably inspired by Homer (Iliad 21, 12), where it is 
used to describe the chasing of the Trojans into the river Xanthos by 
Achilleus. 

kindled the flame of their anger ... 

Cf. Deuteronomy 32, 22 and Jeremiah 15, 14: For a fire is kindled in 
mine anger'; also Jeremiah 4, 4, lest my fury come forth like fire 
and burn that none can quench it.' 
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$3 

the sun anew ... 

The words are in the epic manner and metre. The nearest parallel in 
surviving epic is in Homer's Odyssey (3, 1-3), which describes the 
rising of the sun as Telemachos and Athena/Mentor approach Pylos. 
Sleep that knows no waking ... 

A similar expression appears twice in the Aristotelian corpus, in the 
work On the Generation of Animals (779a) and in the  Eudemian Ethics 
(1216a), although in neither case is the context similar to that of 
this passage. 

an evil vision ... 

The idea of a dream, as if personified, standing over a sleeper, is 
common in Greek and Roman literature and art from Homer onwards (see 
Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, Chapter 4, ‘Dream Pattern and 
Culture Pattern', particularly notes 17 and 18, for references to anc- 
ient literature). Eustathios in this sentence uses  ephistemi, which 
is exactly the same word as Homer and Herodotos use to describe the 
way in which a dream ‘stands over' the recumbent sleeper. 

closed his eyes in death ... 

This may be a reminiscence of the remark attributed to Bion by 
Diogenes Laertios (Lives of the Philosophers, 4, 49) that death is an 
easy matter, since a man can do it with his eyes closed. 

Charon's power ... 

See the note on $ 84. 

master of bis mind ... y 

This is not a quotation from or allusion to any surviving passage of 
ancient literature; the quality of being sane (phreneres) is not one 
which is usually stressed when one is speaking of Ares the god of war. 
If anything inspired the use of this slightly unusual word by Eustath- 
ios, it may have been the reference to the Persian king Kambyses in 
Herodotos's Histories (3,25, 30 and 35), where it is said on several 
occasions that during his Persian expedition he showed himself to 
be 'not phreneres'. 
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most lamentable for mortal nen 

The words are reminiscent of a passage in Homer's Iliad (22, 76), and 
the theme is also not dissimilar: Priam, trying to hold his son Hektor 
back from fighting Achilleus, speaks of the pitiful appearance which 
is presented by an old man who has been killed in battle. 

the entrance to the acropolis ... 

The acropolis of Thessaloniki, situated at the north-east corner of 
the city, was partly surrounded by the external wall, and partly by 
another stretch of wall which separated it off from the lower town. 
There was only one gateway of which we have knowledge between the city 
and the acropolis. This was, as is made clear in $ 5 below, a double 
gateway, with inner and outer gates. Eustathios's words imply that 
many of those who were engaged in the defence of Thessaloniki were 
stationed within the acropolis at the time when the city was captured. 
the eastern tower which faced the sea... 

This was the tower of Chamaidrakon (see $ 83). It did not, whatever 
its exact location was, face the sea directly, but the sea would have 
been visible from any point on the eastern walls. 

raised their eyes ... 

Cf. Psalms 121, 1, ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh ny help. 
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the fortifications of the city ... 

The translation of the Greek pyrgoma as 'fortifications' is deliber- 
ately ambiguous. The word should mean 'tower', but is more probably 
intended to describe a wall with towers. 


8 5 

those ramps ... 

The ramps are, we must suppose, those which might be built on the 
outside of a defensive wall by the besiegers of a city. Eustathios re- 
frains from further development of the idea that the dead were piled 
up as if they were assaulting their own city. 

good-for-nothing leader ... 

The leader is,of course, David Komnenos, whose actions are attacked so 
consistently by Eustathios. 


$$ 6-8 

The picture which Eustathios gives here and elsewhere of David's lack 
of interest in conducting the siege of Thessaloniki is at first sight 
a quite extraordinary one. But when we read the further comments which 
appear in $ 68, it seems clear that David's distrust and fear of the 
emperor were so great that to him the Sicilians represented a possible 
place of refuge rather than a threat (cf. also the accusations made 
against him in $ 55). 


$ 8 

a basket ... ; 

Eustathios seems to be pointing to a contrast between David's means of 
leaving the acropolis of Thessaloniki, and the way in which St Paul 
made his escape from Damascus (Acts 9, 25; II Corintbians 11, 33). 


$9 

like a woman ... 

As Phaidon Koukoules has pointed out (Laographika, vol. 2, 216-7), the 
gesture of spreading the hands wide (to show that they bore no wea- 
pons) was regularly associated with surrender. Eustathios is combin- 
ing it with another image, that of a terrified woman. 

thou bast ascended on high ... 

This is a direct quotation from Psalms 68, 18: ‘Thou hast ascended on 
high, thou hast led captivity capt ive. 
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middle liver ... 

Eustathios uses the words used by Hekabe in Homer's Iliad (24, 212) 
when she curses. Achilleus after he has killed her son Hektor. The 
translation is perhaps over-specific; the Greek epar sometimes means 
'liver', but more generally seems to refer only to the middle part of 
the body. 

brought down the lofty peaks ... 

This is a quotation from Homer's Iliad (2, 117), where it is used by 
Agamernon of Zeus as the destroyer of cities. 

loosed the knees ... ' 

A further quotation from the Iliad (13, 360), referring to the deaths 
in war for which Zeus and Poseidon have been responsible. 
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when we criticised hin for his lack of wisdom ... 

This may be a distant echo of Proverbs 12, 1, ‘He that hateth reproof 
is brutish.’ 

the pan may be a friend... 

Eustathios is adapting a saying attributed to Plato in Ammonios's Life 
of Aristotle (Biographici Graeci, ed. Westermann, 399, 38) that 'Sok- 
rates is my friend, but the truth is a greater friend.' 

those who compose ap encomium ... 

As noted elsewhere (see the introduction to this translation), 
this work has a small number of features in common with the literary 
form known as the enkomion. Much of it, on the other hand, could be 
described as the opposite form, which we might call Abuse (psogos, or 
vituperatio according to the terminology which was developed by Roman 
literary theorists). These labels are interesting, but the nature of 
the work is not sufficiently well defined or consistent for it to be 
usefully categorised under either of these headings. 

the narrators of events ... 

Eustathios uses syngrapbo here in the general sense of 'narrate'. In 
this context there is no need to assume that he is referring to bis- 
torians of contemporary events in particular, as he did when he used 
the word in his preface (cf. the use of historia in $ 139). 

like Epimetheus ... 

Epimetheus ('Afterthought') was in Greek mythology the brother of 
Prometheus (Forethought'). In the myth of Pandora it was Epimetheus 
who insisted that the casket which Pandora had brought with her should 
be opened, and it was this action which led to the inflicting of a 
host of troubles upon mankind. Eustathios also calls David Komnenos an 
‘imperial Epimetheus' in $ 63. 

Maurozomes ... 

John Maurozomes ('Black-soup'; the family nane, obviously in its 
origin a nickname, is known to have been borne by two other persons a 
little before and after this period) is also mentioned in $$ 68 and 
91. Eustathios implies that he, like David Komnenos, was anxious to 
avoid Andronikos, and therefore made no real effort to protect 
Thessaloniki. In $ 68 he is called Sebastos, and said to have been 
moving from the Peloponnesos with an army, which suggests that this 
was his area of command (cf. also the Theodoros Maurozomes of $ 39). 
the Harpies ... 

These are the ‘snatchers', a word which, when it first appears in 
Homer's Odyssey (1, 241; 20, 77), seems to refer to storms of wind 
which make people disappear. In later art and literature they are 
represented as birds with the heads of women (being similar in this 
respect to Sirens), and they are envisaged as swooping down on their 
victims and carrying off whatever they wish. 


$11 

the worse class of sophist ... 

the name 'sophist' (originally meaning no more than 'wise man') cane 
in the fifth century B.C. to be applied to certain teachers of 
rhetoric who charged large fees for their services. They claimed, in 
particular, that they could teach their pupils arguments which would 
make them victorious in philosophical debate and in the law-courts. 
Sone of the sophists were men of considerable intellectual capacity, 
but as a class they gained a reputation for presenting specious but 
unsound arguments, and this is the way in which later ages (when they 
were known principally through the writings of Plato) looked upon 
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then. During the first two centuries of the Roman empire the word 
became respectable again, when it was applied to practitioners of 
rhetoric. Some of these gained great fame and wealth, and were thought 
of so highly that they were often called upon to fulfil important 
diplomatic functions, and to perform on great public occasions (see 
Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire). In this passage 
Eustathios is clearly using the word in the earlier sense, neglecting 
later and even contemporary developments as he so often does. 

the bees of Hermes ... 

This seems to be an allusion to a passage in the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes (lines 550-563), which describes three parthenoi or maidens who 
are said to be given to Hermes by Apollo. They have wings, their heads 
are powdered with barley-meal and they feed on honeycombs. When they 
are fed well, they prophesy truly, but if they are not, they speak 
falsely. Here Eustathios is using them as symbols of changeability. 
For further examples of the connection of bees (or priestesses called 
melissai) with prophecy, see Cook, The Bee in Greek Mythology’. 

Prot eus. Eppousa ... 

Proteus, a sea god, had the power to change his shape and often did so 
in order to avoid answering questions. When Menelaus was on his way 
home from Troy, however, he was able to disguise himself in seal 
skins, and after catching the sea god in this way he was able to ob- 
tain instructions which, when followed, brought him home safely. 

An Empousa ('Pusher-in') in Greek fable was a female bogy who was 
supposed to be particularly dangerous to children. An Empousa had the 
ability to change her shape at will, as is clear from the allusion in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes (288 ff., cf. Ekklesiazousai 1056 and 1094). 

For the use of such images from classical mythology by Eustathios 
and other Byzantine writers, see Hunger, on the Imitation (Hines is) 
of Classical Antiquity'. 
the straits of Euripos ... 

This channel between the island of Euboia and the Boiotian coast of 
Greece is notorious for the rapidity with which the currents flowing 
through it change direction. The same simile is used by Niketas 
(559-608 427D), who describes Andronikos as ‘rejoicing in sudden 
changes, like the backward-flowing straits of Aulis.' The Euripos 
image is also to be found in $ 68 (cf. also the alternative cataract 
image which is used in 6 33). 

the formless primal material ... 

Although the word hyle, translated here as ‘primal material', appears 
on a number of occasions in the writings of Greek philosophers, and 
‘formless'  (aneides or -eos) is a word which might well have been 
applied to it by some of the pre-Sokratic theorists who indulged in 
speculations about the origin and nature of the physical world, the 
only work in which this phrase actually survives belongs to the 
Christian period, the essay On the eternity of the world against 
Proklos of the sixth century grammarian, philosopher and theologian 
Philoponos (407, 25 Rabe). 

compassion and ungoverned emotion ... 

The verse of Ecclesiasticus/Shirach (16,12: 'as his mercy is great, so 
is his correction also') which is quoted by Kyriakidis and Hunger as a 
parallel to this is not a very close one. 
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all things were in him together ... 

This may be an echo of the statement attributed to the pre-Sokratic 
philosopher Anaxagoras by Simplikios (writing in the 5th century A.D.) 
that originally ‘all things were together’ (Simplikios, Physika 155, 
23 = Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker? 2, 32, 11, Anaxagoras 59B, 1). 
a unity ... viewpoints ... 

This is a direct quotation of two phrases which are preserved in the 
arithmetical treatise of Nikomachos of Gaza (1st century A.D.), and 
are there attributed to the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaos of 
Taras, who is reported to have said that ‘harmony is a unity of 
multifarious elements and an agreement of disagreeing elements' 
(Nikomachos, Introductio Arithmetica 2, 19, p. 115 = Diels, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker? 1, 410, 20-2, Philolaos 44B 10). 

a sphere ... 

Eustathios uses the masculine forr sphairos, as opposed to the more 
common feminine form sphaira, and this makes it clear that he is 
alluding to the doctrines of Empedokles, who also used the masculine 
form to describe the sphere which in his cosmogony played some part in 
the harmonising of Love and Hate in the universe (the relevant 
passages may be found with the help of the index to Diels's 
Vorsokratiker, which is quoted in the notes above). So far as 
Eustathios is concerned, of course, the reason for comparing 
Andronikos to a sphere is that it is the most  'many-sided' form in 
existence, and for this reason could be said to symbolise the 
emperor's character better than any other. 

two jars ... 

This is an adaptation of a passage in Homer's Iliad (24, 527), in 
which Zeus is said to have at his door two jars, from which he 
distributes good and evil. 


$ 13 

"beginning from this point 

Eustathios chooses this phrase from Homer's Odyssey (8, 500), where it 
is used to describe the moment at which the bard Demodokos begins his 
recital. 


$ 14 

the fall of Manuel Komnenos ... 

Manuel Komnenos died in 1180, after a reign of thirty-seven years. It 
was during this period that Eustathios rose to prominence, and he had 
continued to prosper even after a public disagreement with the 
emperor, which took place towards the end of the latter's reign (see 
the note on the patriarch Theodosios which follows). It is therefore 
not surprising that he should praise Manuel, but the praise was not 
unjustified; historians would agree that Manuel's death did indeed 
mark the end of an era of comparative prosperity and success for the 
Byzantine world (see the studies by Brand, Cognasso and Radojéié). 

the Greeks ... 

As was usual at this time, Eustathios refers to the Greeks as 
R(h)omaioi, and reserves the name 'Hellenes' for the ancient Greeks. 
This convention may be noticed for the first time as early as the 
Sixth century A.D. R(h)omaikos is found in this work in the sane 
sense; there is also one instance (see the index) of R(h)omaios 
meaning belonging to (contemporary) Rome. 

barely passed out of his childhood ... 

The investigation of this subject by P. Wirth, (‘Wann wurde Kaiser 
Alexios II geboren??) shows that Alexios was most probably born on 
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September 14th 1169. This date is questioned by van Dieten in his 
edition of Niketas Choniates (note on Niketas 220B 169D); he suggests 
1168 as an alternative, referring to a later passage in Niketas (3568 
275D), where Alexios is said to have been not yet fifteen when he died 
in November 1183. In fact, however, this supports the calculation of 
1169 as his year of birth. Alexios will then have become emperor soon 
after his eleventh birthday, and will have died soon after reaching 
the age of fourteen. 

It may be noted as a point of interest that no coins have as yet 
been successfully attributed to Alexios II (see Hendy, Coinage and 
Money, 130). This reinforces the impression which is given by all the 
other evidence for his reign which survives, that he was emperor in 
name only. Presumably some of Manuel's coinage remained in store, or 
continued to be struck from the old dies. All the coinage of Androni- 
kos shows him as sole emperor. 

a cloud of dark garments ... 

As Manuel's death approached, Maria prepared to retire to monastic 
seclusion in the traditional way. It will have been at this time that 
she adopted the name Xene (see note to $ 28). There is an amusing 
contrast between this sentence and the use of the same image in 
Eustathios's funeral oration for Manuel Komnenos (Opuscula, ed. Tafel, 
16). Here it is said that Maria ‘appears like the sun from the east 
(an allusion to her having come from Antioch), even though a cloud now 
covers her, if one may dare to call that black habit a cloud, in which 
the divine sun of her righteousness shines even more brightly.' 
Theodosios ... ι 

Theodosios Boradiotes who, as Eustathios says, came from Antioch to be 
patriarch of Constantinople, held that position from 1180 to 1183. He 
may have been an Armenian, as is implied by Andronikos's sneer at hin 
(quoted in 6 34), but this is unlikely, because it would have been 
abnormal for an Armenian to reach such a position, and Niketas or sone 
other writer would surely have commented on the fact if it had been 
so. The accusation must therefore have been inspired by his place of 
origin rather than his race. 

Both Eustathios and Niketas speak of him with respect. His life 
as patriarch was difficult almost from the beginning, because soon 
after his installation the emperor, dabbling in theology, attempted to 
remove the anathema against the Mohammedan god which was included in 
the Greek catechetical books (Niketas 278-84B 213-9D). The patriarch's 
relationship with Andronikos was, of course, even more difficult. In 
the end, as Niketas records (339B 261-2D), Theodosios was unable to 
agree to the marriage which Andronikos arranged between Alexios 
Komnenos, a son of Manuel I born out of wedlock to Manuel's mistress 
Theodora Komnena (see Appendix 2, Alexios Komnenos no. 4), and Eirene, 
Andronikos's own daughter by his mistress, another Theodora Komnena, 
who was the daughter of Manuel's brother Isaac. The relationship was 
too close for it to be approved by the Church, and although a majority 
of the ecclesiastical synod was persuaded to accept the union, on the 
ground that the couple, being illegitimate, had no legal relationship 
to their fathers, Theodosios could not agree to this, and retired to a 
monastery which had been built for him on the island of Terebinthos. 
He was replaced by Basil Kamateros (see $ 39). 
the Great City ... 

Here and in other places where this word appears in the translation, 
it is a literal translation of the Greek 'Megalopolis'. When he uses 
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it, Eustathios is not referring to the Greek city established in the 
fourth century B.C. in Arkadia in the Peloponnesos, but using (or 
coining) the name of 'the Great City' to refer to Constantinople, a 
practice which he occasionally adopts elsewhere. Similarly ‘the Queen 
of Cities' is sometimes used by Byzantine writers as a laudatory title 
for Constantinople. 

Alexios Komnenos ... Protosebastos ... 

It is not surprising that the name of Alexios should have been a 
common one in the family of the Komnenoi at this period, since it had 
been borne by the first of them to become emperor. No purpose would be 
served by trying to list all the known holders of this name here; for 
notes on the five who are mentioned in this work, see Appendix 2. 

Although, as is shown in this appendix, this Alexios Komnenos 
probably occupied the position of Protobestiarios (Protovestiarius) at 
the time, contemporary writers refer to him only as the Protosebastos, 
and thus associate him with the dignity which had been conferred upon 
him as a member of the imperial family, rather than with the office 
which he held (for a study of such titles, see Stiernon, sèbaste et 
gambros'). 
sovereign lady ... 

This is a free translation of the title Despoina which Eustathios us- 
es here and in 69 16 and 28 when referring to Manuel's widow. She was 
still a Basilissa, and as Stierhon  ('Sébaste et gambros') explains, 
she was entitled to be addressed in this way, like Anna Dalassena and 
Eirene Doukaina who had also found themselves in the same position. 
Envy ... 

Unlike most of the names of personifications in the Greek language, 
Envy is masculine in gender. He seems to be visualised in this passage 
as being snake-like, or as having serpentine legs and coils. The only 
other description of the appearance of Envy in surviving Greek 
literature is in Loukian's essay on not believing too easily in 
Slander. Here ($ 5) a painting by Apelles, perhaps imaginary, is 
described. It represented the female figure of Slander as being guided 
by ‘a pale ugly man with a piercing glance, looking like those who 
have wasted away after a long illness; one might suppose him to be 
Envy.' Eustathios may have had some other passage of classical 
literature in mind, or he may have known of a work of art which 
represented Envy with serpentine coils. It is even more likely that he 
developed the image independently. 

spin the sherd ... 

The Greek word which is translated here, ostrakinda, is an adverbial 
form of ostrakon. In most contexts this means a potsherd, but it may 
also mean a seashell, particularly that of a bivalve, since this would 
most resemble a potsherd. The lexicographer Ioulios Polydeukes 
(Pollux) in his Onomastikon (9, 111) describes a game called 
ostrakinda which was played by two teams of boys with a potsherd, one 
side of which had been darkened with pitch. The dark side was assigned 
to one team, and the light side to the other. At the call of ‘Night 
and Day' (alluding to the difference in colour between the two sides 
of the potsherd) it was thrown between them, and when it landed, the 
team whose side was uppermost became the pursuers and chased the 
others. The slowest of those who were pursued was then called the 
donkey. 

Polydeukes gives ostrakou peristrophe, 'spinning of the sherd' as 
an alternative name for this game, and this provides a better English 
translatior than the single adverb. It wight also be called 'Night and 
Day' or 'Black and White'. 
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The image which Eustathios is attempting to create is that of the 
moment just before the throwing of the sherd when each team would be 
looking closely at the thrower, but it is not very well suited to the 
concomitant image of Envy with his serpentine coils. 

Andronikos Komnenos ... 

Andronikos was a first cousin to Manuel I. His father, the Sebasto- 
krator Isaac, was the brother of Manuel's father John II. Andronikos 
was born in or about 1120 while Manuel was slightly older, having been 
born in 1123. Much information is preserved by Niketas Choniates about 
the eventful, almost picaresque, earlier life of Andronikos. The two 
most readable modern studies are the portrait by Diehl, Les roman- 
esques aventures d'Andronic Connéne', and the more serious study by 
Danstrup, ‘Recherches critiques sur Andronicos I*r'. 

Manuel ... John 

Manuel played only a very small part in the events of this time. We 
learn from Niketas  (466B 356D) that after Andronikos s death he was 
blinded. The empire 'had experience' of John when he was appointed as 
co-emperor (5 42). After Andronikos's death it is recorded by Niketas 
in the passage quoted above that his troops blinded hin, and he died 
soon afterwards. 

Alexios, who beld the office of Protostrator ... 

See Appendix 2 on the various persons of this name mentioned by 
Eustathios. It is argued there that the Alexios Komnenos who was in- 
volved in this conspiracy was not in fact the one who held the posit- 
ion of Protostrator at this time, and that Eustathios made a mistake 
or was misinformed. 

The title of Strator or 'Spreader' had originally been given in 
the Roman world to the grooms who looked after the emperor's horses, 
and in particular to the groom who spread a cloth (in the days 
before saddles) on the emperor's horse before he mounted it. The chief 
of these imperial grooms was called the Protostrator at the Byzantine 
court, and because it brought its holder regularly into the emperor's 
presence, the office became one of high status, particularly fron the 
8th century onwards (see Guilland, ‘Le Protostrator'). By the time of 
the Komnenoi it was held only by persons of the highest rank, who were 
very close to the enperor. 

John Doukas the Eparch ... 

Niketas (301B 231D) calls him John Kamateros. He was a member of a 
branch of the distinguished Doukas family, into which a less 
distinguished but able Gregorios Kamateros had married a little before 
1100 (for the family relationships see Polemis, The Doukai, 125 ff; 
this Doukas is his no. 99). The branch of the family which was 
produced in this way contained several distinguished persons, and John 
Doukas Kamateros was the most distinguished of ther. He was opposed to 
the Protosebastos, but after the accession of Andronikos found himself 
in due course in opposition to him also (Niketas 318B 244-5D). After 
the death of Andronikos Isaac raised him to the position of Logothetes 
of the Dromos (see Guiliand, 'Les Logothétes'). 

In his capacity as Eparch (or Hyparch, as a few texts name the 
office), he was the person who, after the emperor, held supreme power 
in Constantinople. He might be addressed in formal terms as 'Father of 
the City'. The position could not be held by a eunuch. It covered the 
administration of justice and a number of other areas (see Bréhier, 
s.v. 'Préfet de la Ville'). 
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the Kaisars ... 

The title of Kaisar, which in the first few centuries of the Roman 
empire had been given to the member or members of the emperor's family 
who were expected to succeed hin, or to a junior emperor to 
distinguish him from a senior emperor who kept the title of Augustus 
(Sebastos), had now been extended to cover other members of an 
emperor's family who were closely related to him. It no longer implied 
that the person who bore it would automatically rise to supreme power 
on the death of the reigning emperor (for the use of the title in 
the context of other titles developed during the reign of Alexios I 
Komnenos, see Stiernon, 'Sébaste et Gambros'). Maria was the daughter 
of Manuel's first wife Bertha of Sulzbach who, as was commonly done in 
such circumstances, took a Greek name on the occasion of her marriage, 
and was thereafter called Eirene. Their daughter was Porphyrogennetos, 
‘born in the purple’, because she was born in the imperial palace to a 
reigning emperor. Her husband was a westerner, Renier-John of 
Montferrat, son of the ruling Marquis William III. He was given the 
rank of Kaisar. Both Manuel's wives were from western Europe, and he 
arranged marriages with Europeans for both of his legitimate children, 
as part of his policy of promoting good relations with the west (cf. 
the note on $ 28, ‘the Latin race ...'). 

Dikaiodotes ... 

This word is usually rendered as ‘jurist’, although the office was 
probably more clearly defined than the English word would suggest. The 
Greek title may, as Bréhier (Institutions, 232) suggests, have 
replaced that of Koiaistor (Quaestor), which was by now obsolete. 

Epi ton Oikeiakon ... i 

This, which may be rendered in English as 'Privy Treasurer', was the 
title of the administrator in charge of the domestic funds of the 
emperor, his privy fisc as opposed to the public treasury (see 
Bréhier, Institutions, 269-70). 

The chief of the patriarchs ... 

This refers to Theodosios, as patriarch of Constantinople. 

Pantechnes ... ‘pantechnical' ... 

According to Niketas (306B 235D), Pantechnes was the Eparch of the 
city. If this is correct, he must have replaced John Doukas Kamateros 
in this position, either before or after the trial. 

Several persons bearing the name of Pantechnes are recorded by 
Koukoules (Laographika, vol. 2, 276-7). The name was therefore 
probably, like that of Maurozomes, a nickname which became a family 
name. It is typical of the literary style of Eustathios's time that a 
pun of this kind should be made, even in an otherwise serious passage; 
cf. the play on the name of Andronikos in 6 63, and the more complex 
word-play inspired by the different meanings of otos in $ 65. 

Lapardas ... 

This was Andronikos Lapardas (consistently Lapardas in Niketas also, 
although Lampardas in Kinnamos 260, 22), who had had a successful 
career as a general in Manuel's reign. He supported Andronikos, and 
was later given the task of suppressing John Batatzes Komnenos, who 
was resisting Andronikos's attempt to establish himself as emperor. It 
was probably at an earlier date that he received the nickname of 
'Hawk'. The sultan mentioned by Eustathios must be the sultan of 
Ikonion, against whom Lapardas, as one of Manuel's generals, had 
fought in 1176 (Niketas 233B 180D). Lapardas was defeated by John 
Batatzes, but the latter died a few days later, so the Asian 
resistance to Andronikos ceased. Lapardas must therefore have been in 
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favour for a while, but he soon found himself, like so many other 
nobles, in the emperor's bad books. He attempted to find safety in 
Asia, but was captured and blinded, and died soon afterwards (Niketas 
340-3B 262-40). For a study of his career, see Stiernon, '‘Théodora 
Comnéne et Andronic Lapardas, sébastes.' 

the emperor Andronikos ... 

Although Eustathios, like Niketas, found it difficult to use the title 
of emperor ('Basileus') when referring to the much-hated Andronikos, 
he does so occasionally, which we may take as an admission that 
although Andronikos was an usurper, be had nevertheless been installed 
with due ceremony, and his title could not be entirely denied to hin. 


$ 15 

excessive indignities ... 

As Hunger notes (Reich der Neuen Mitte, 199-202), there are enough 
examples of the inflicting of personal indignities upon defeated 
political opponents during the Byzantine period to make it clear that 
it was a regular custom to shame them in this manner. It was no doubt 
a deliberate policy, designed to make them lose face to such an extent 
that even if they were not executed or blinded, they were unlikely to 
achieve any significant support at a later date. Men who were treated 
in this way might be led through the city in a public procession, 
smeared with soot or dirt, dressed in rags and perhaps mounted on a 
donkey rather than on some more noble animal, as they suffered the 
mockery of all those who saw then. 

Hunger also quotes the account of the savage treatment which was 
inflicted upon the emperor Andronikos I Komnenos at the time of his 
downfall (455-8B 349-51D). This, however, was a quite exceptional 
example of public brutality. 
in the evening ... 

Cf. Psalms 30, 5: ‘weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.' 


$ 16 

the ashes spelled of sulphur ... 

The expression was perhaps inspired by a passage of Homer (Iliad 14, 
415), in which it is said that a smell of sulphur arises when an oak 
tree is struck down by the thunderbolt of Zeus. The image is not 
particularly apt. We may suspect that by this time the expression had 
become proverbial, and was often loosely used. 

the most sacred shrine ... 

Eustathios is referring to the Church of the Holy Wisdom, or Hagia 
Sophia, also sometimes called the Great Church. The ‘chief among the 
high priests is the patriarch Theodosios. 

the empress's men ... 

The title despoina is used again here (see the note on 6 14). 

Typhos son of Tartaros ... 

In Greek mythology Tartaros or the Underworld mated vith Gaia (Earth), 
and their offspring was Typhoeus or Typhos, an earth giant who was 
sometimes thought to be responsible for volcanic activity. Often, 
however, he was confused by later writers with Typhon the person- 
ification of whirlwinds. It is not clear here which of these images 
Eustathios has in mind. For Tartaros, see the note on $ 65 below. 
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$ 17 

a stitching together ... 

The translation given here is of the excellent emendation syrrapbe 
made by Kyriakidis to replace the reading syngraphe (a conpilation') 
of the manuscript. If the emendation is correct - and it is a most 
attractive one - it provides us with an example of the kind of error 
that would be made by a copyist. A mistake of this nature might have 
been made visually, or by the ear if dictation was taking place. In 
either case it may be set beside the occasional errors made in this 
text as a result of confusion between vowels or diphthongs pronounced 
in the same way, but spelt differently; these confirm the impression 
given by the handwriting that the manuscript was not written by 
Eustathios himself (cf. the note to $ 33 on ‘innovations'). 


$ 18 

the removal ... of the patriarch ... 

Niketas (314-5B 241-2D) gives further details. The patriarch vas not 
actually deposed, but was forced to confine himself within the 
monastery of Christ Pantepoptes ('All-seeing') within the city (for 
the history of this building, which had been built by Anna Dalassena 
the mother of Alexios I, serving her as her final place of retreat 
before her death, see A. van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in 
Constantinople, 212-8; J. Ebersolt and A. Thiers, Les Eglises de 
Constantinople, 171-82; Janin, Géographie 513-5; W. Hüller-Miener, 
Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls, 120-1). It is now known as the 
Eski Imaret Camii. 

the walls of Jericho ... 

The story of the collapse of the walls of Jericho at the trumpets’ 
blast is told in Joshua 6, 1-20. 


$ 19 

kept their gaze fixed ... 

Cf. Psalms 16, 8, 'I have set the Lord always before me ... 
with women as his allies ... 

No proverb of this kind survives. A similar phrase, however, is used 
by  Sophokles (Elektra 302) to describe Klytaimestra's consort 
Aigisthos. 


$ 20 

a ‘sacred var 

In Greece of the classical period this phrase was used on several 
occasions to describe wars which had been undertaken to avenge 
sacrilege. Eustathios is therefore either using it loosely, or 
implying that one party or the other had committed sacrilege. From his 
account it would appear that the 'war' which now began to be waged 
followed immediately upon the events of the Friday after Easter (10th 
April 1181). Niketas, however (303-13B 233-41D), gives a much longer 
account of various incidents which reached their culmination in the 
first week of May. It is probably correct to assume with Brand 
(35-7) that there were two battles; or we may even imagine a series of 
ther. The discrepancies between the two sources are not surprising, 
since Eustathios was not in Constantinople at the time. Niketas may 
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have been in the city, and his account is therefore more likely to be 
accurate, although we should remember that he did not write his 
history until many years later. 

tbe agora ... 

It is also common practice in English to give this the Roman nane of 
forum when writing of the Byzantine period. 


$21 

Damalis ... 

This place, near what is now called Skoutari on the opposite side of 
the Bosporos (which became famous in later times as the site of 
Florence Nightingale's hospital), was so named fron damalis, 'heifer'. 
It was said to have gained its name from the statue of a heifer which 
stood there. This was generally supposed to represent Io, the woman 
beloved of Zeus who was turned into a heifer by the jealous Hera; it 
was at this point that she was said to have passed from Europe to Asia 
in her subsequent wanderings, a myth which was also commemorated on 
coins of the Greek city of Byzantion. According to another account, 
however, it was a monument set up by the Athenian general Chares to 
commemorate his dead wife (see Koukoules, Laographika, vol. 2, 334-5). 
the peninsula of Sinope ... 

In 1180 the picaresque career of Andronikos had, it seemed, come to an 
end when he had been reconciled with his cousin, the emperor Manuel. 
He had then agreed to accept a governorship in the Black Sea area. 
Eustathios locates him at Sinope (the reference to the peninsula on 
which the city stands, called Chersonesos in the Greek text, must 
be understood as meaning that he was in the city itself), while 
Niketas (294-9 and 462-3B; 225-9 and 353-4D) says quite clearly that 
it was from Oinaion (the modern Unieh or Urye) that he set out for 
Constantinople in his bid for power. 

The name of this place survives (with the variant spellings Oinoe 
and Oinios or Oinion) in Arrian's Periplous of the Black Sea (16) and 
another anonymous Periplous of the same area (11). It is not clear 
fror these whether at the time when they were written it was a city or 
only a river and an anchorage. It was located to the east of Sinope. 

William of Tyre (22, 11, 1081) says that Andronikos was sent out 
as governor of Pontos. This is correct, in the sense that it describes 
the general geographical area of his command, but the exact title of 
his appointment was probably that of governor of the province of 
‘Oeneum and Sinope and Pabreum' which is named in the slightly later 
act of division of the empire which was made in 1204, and is pre- 
served in the Venetian records (see the discussion of this point by 
Cognasso, 'Partiti politici', p. 24 note 5). 

Shadows of a drear ... 2 
This may be a reminiscence of a phrase from Pindar's eighth Pythian 
ode, Han is a drear, consisting of a shadow.' 


$ 22 

Sapria ... 

The name is derived from  sapros, 'rotten', and means ‘decay, corrupt- 
ion'. The location of this cenetery is not now known. 
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$ 23 

reduced to a calm ... 

This seems to be a faint echo of the well known line from the Orestes 
of Euripides (279), out of the waves yet again I see a caln. The 
correspondence is not close, but it should be remenbered that the 
original line was so famous among literary scholars (because of the 
story that an actor had once mispronounced it, and had thus made 
‘calm’ sound like 'weasel'), that it sight well have provided a 
source, even if a partly unconscious one, for the image. 


$ 24 

The daughter of Andronikos ... 

This was Maria, born to Andronikos, in addition to his sons John and 
Manuel who are mentioned in $ 14 and elsewhere, from his earlier 
marriage to a wife whose name is not known to us (this is not a matter 
of any great significance; we also lack the nanes of the wife of his 
successor Isaac Angelos, and of the wives of some other Byzantine 
rulers). 

It is impossible to explain the reference to Maria's husband. No 
other author mentions him, and we are left to guess whether the 
‘casting off' implies some kind of termination of the marriage, or 
whether Theodoros Synadenos died in a way which did not appear to be a 
natural one. 

a god on earth ... 

This is not idle rhetoric, but a concept appropriate to one who 
aspired to the throne. As Hunger points out in his Reich der Neuen 
Mitte (66 and 81-3), the idea of an emperor as a 'god on earth' is one 
which appears from time to time in Byzantine thought. It was inherited 
from the eastern part of the empire, in which it had been normal 
before the conquests of Alexander the Great and the Romans. Cf. the 
almost equally exaggerated idea of ‘emperor of the world' which is 
expressed at the end of $ 51. 


8 25 
A much fuller description of these events is given by Niketas (begin- 
ning 316B 243D). 


$ 26 

The Thynians ... 

By this time the name of the Thynians, who had once migrated from this 
area, was no longer used, and only that of the Bithynians remained, 
but Eustathios nevertheless couples them as a deliberate archaism. The 
same is true of the name of the Bebrykians. On the other hand the 
Paphlagonians, who are mentioned in $ 21 and again later, seem still 
to have been regarded as a separate people at this period. 

by Chalkedon opposite the Great City ... 

Niketas (320B 246D) gives a name to the place, calling it the Pine 
Trees (Peukia). Its exact location is not now known. 


9 27 

the Angeloi... 

Since Isaac Angelos was emperor at the time when these words were 
written, or at any rate became emperor before they were published, it 
is not in the least remarkable that Eustathios should speak well of 
his i(aLily. Ii is a little surprising, however, that .: shoule peint 
out that the family of the Angeloi had supported Andronikos (even if, 
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as it seems, anti-Latin feeling was their principal reason for doing 
so). Be that as it may, however, it is clear from the more detailed 
account given by Niketas (319-20B 245-6D), that the defection at this 
time of Andronikos Angelos to the side of Andronikos Komnenos, leading 
to the latter's biblical pun on ‘sending angels before', was a major 
factor in his swift success. 


$ 28 

God hath blessed thee at my foot ... 

It is necessary to translate the Greek literally here, since the play 
on words which follows in the next sentence depends on it. Eustathios 
is quoting from Genesis (30, 30), and the words which he uses are 
taken from the Septuagint translation, which translates the Hebrew 
exactly. The King James version, on the other hand, paraphrases it as 
‘God hath blessed thee since my coming. 

the memory of the just ... 

Cf. Psalms 112, 6, ‘the righteous shall be in everlasting remen- 
brance,' and Proverbs 10, 7, ‘the memory of the just is blessed.' 

the Paphlagonians ... 

No passage in surviving Greek literature emphasises the  'barbarian' 
nature of the Paphlagonians by comparison with the Greeks, as 
Eustathios's remark might lead us to expect. He may perhaps have had 
in mind the section of Ploutarch's Life of Perikles (20) which 
describes an expedition which Perikles made to the Black Sea area in 
about 436 B.C., when he visited Sinope and demonstrated the strength 
of Athens to the neighbouring states and their kings. But it is more 
likely that he is simply emphasising the fact that in classical times, 
although the coast in this area was under the control of the Greeks, 
the hinterland was occupied by non-Greek peoples. As for the Paph- 
lagonians at this time, it seems that Andronikos had particularly 
strong support from this part of the larger area which had been 
assigned to him to govern. Niketas (2998 229D) specifically refers to 
the Paphlagonian meris (faction, group), as being on his side. 

the ancient Greeks ... 

Eustathios uses the word 'Hellenes' here, the Greeks of his own time 
being called R(h)omaioi ('Romans'; see the note on 8 14), while the 
inhabitants of Rome and other Italian cities were called 'Latins'. 

the Latin race ... 

These will have been Italians for the most part, although some of them 
may have been Franks from places further north in Europe. Their 
number had increased during Manuel's reign, as a result of 
encouragement from the emperor, who also arranged marriages with 
princesses from the west for himself and for his son Alexios, and 
married his daughter to a western noble; and he not only welcomed 
merchants and others from the west, but even preferred Franks to guard 
him. It has been suggested (see Wolff and Hazard, The Later Crusades, 
135 and 141) that these marriages were not only for reasons of diplom- 
acy, particularly in view of the possibility of a fresh crusade, 
but for the purpose of introducing new blood into the Byzantine 
royal family. 

There were advantages for both sides in encouraging such 
developments, but the people of Constantinople resented the presence 
of the foreigners, who had different religious practices, were exenpt- 
ed from some taxes and duties, and were in some cases offensively 
wealthy. The situation is described in some detail by Brand. 
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on the eastern side ... 

Kyriakidis prints Phosphoriou (with an initial capital letter) here, 
and Rotolo, following Spata, translates this as 'Bosporos' which, if 
it were correct, would be an otherwise unrecorded variant spelling of 
the name. Hunger, however, like Tafel and Brockhoff in their earlier 
translations, renders the word (which literally means 'light- 
bringing') correctly as 'eastern'. The Italians lived in the area on 
the east shore of the Golden Horn known as Pera ('t'Other Side'), the 
modern Galata. 

the empress Xene... 

The word xene means foreign“, but there is no doubt that it should be 
thought of as a name here rather than as an epithet, so it would be 
wrong to render it as ‘the foreign empress'. It was taken as a new 
name (as was the custom when entering the monastic life) by the 
empress when she was preparing to enter a monastery as the emperor's 
death approached. The same name had earlier been taken by Anna 
Dalassena the mother of Alexios I, and by Eirene the widow of John II 
Komnenos. The word translated as 'empress' is again despoina as in 
59 14 and 16 (see the note on $ 14, 'sovereign lady ...'). 

the meadow of Persepbone ... 

Eustathios is alluding to the myth in which Persephone the daughter of 
Demeter became the bride of Plouton the ruler of the underworld. 


$ 29 

the fire which was rained down ... 

This seens to be an allusion to the 'Greek fire' which is mentioned 
elsewhere by Byzantine historians. It was introduced, probably fror 
Syria, in the 7th century A.D. The secret of its composition was 
closely guarded and has not survived, but fror its place of origin and 
fron descriptions of its effects we Bay guess that it was a compound 
containing petroleur. It could be hurled in containers or discharged 
from tubes under pressure, with an effect similar to the Finnish 
‘Molotov cocktail of modern times (for a description of a modern 
attempt to reproduce the same effect, see Haldon and Byrne, A poss- 
ible solution to the problem of Greek fire'). 

a holy man of the Latins ... 

The murder of Cardinal John the papal emissary is briefly recorded by 
William of Tyre (22, 12, 1084), and is occasionally mentioned in later 
documents. The fullest account is found in the Chronicle of Roberto da 
Monte (MGH Scriptores 6, p. 533) for the year 1182: 


When the Latins were being put to death through the cruelty 
of the same Andronius (sic), a certain cardinal of the Roman 
church, John by name, whor tbe Roman Pope had sent to 
Constantinople at the request of the emperor Manuel, wbo was 
ἃ boly man and wished through the advocacy of the cardinal 
to recall the church of the Greeks to the practices and the 
control of the Roman church - this John, as I was saying, 
was in bis lodging when the Latins were being put to death, 
and there came to him certain holy men advising hin to 
depart, so that he should not be killed. And when he beard 
this he said, ‘This must not be. I stand here on bebalf of 
the unity of the Church and of the commands of my lord the 
Pope Alexander. Then the treacherous Greeks rushed at hin 
aud slew Lia, and tying a dog togethc: mach him so that the 
tail of the dog was in his mouth, they dragged him through 
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the streets of the city, and then they dug a pit and burned 
him there; and afterwards holy men took his body from the 
pit and gave him proper burial, and at that place miracles 
often come to pass.' 


It is surprising that Eustathios should have been so poorly informed 
that he did not know whether John came from Rome or from the court at 
Palermo; John had in fact been at Constantinople for two years, 
following initiatives taken by Manuel I and the Pope in Rome, in order 
to discuss unification of the eastern and western churches. 

the older Rome ... 

When Constantinople was founded on the site of the Greek city of 
Byzantion by Constantine the Great, it was planned as the Ne Rone'; 
see Dagron, Naissance d'une capital and Mango, Byzantium. 


$ 30 

the walls and the fair beams ... 

This quotation from Homer's Odyssey (20,354) is aptly chosen. It de- 
scribes the moment when one of the suitors of Penelope has a vision of 
the doom which is about to overtake all of then. 


$ 31 

entered that city with its ‘broad ways' ... 

These words are also taken from Homer's Odyssey, (4, 246), where they 
describe Odysseus' secret entry into Troy. Eustathios may have in- 
tended to imply that this entry was not a fortunate one for the city 
which was being entered. 

the Furies ... 

See the note on 9 94. 

that great and sacred altar ... 

The Greek word bema, translated here as ‘altar', has many meanings. In 
authors of the classical period it means a place upon which one 
stands, particularly an orators’ platform. In ecclesiastical writers 
it means either the chancel of a church, i.e. an area screened off and 
reserved for the clergy, the readers platform or the ambo outside the 
chancel (see Mathews, Early Churches, 150), or an altar. The last of 
these seems to be the meaning which is intended here (but cf. $$ 112 
and 115, where chance!“ seems to be the most appropriate of the 
possible translations). 

This passage has been explained in different ways. Hunger thinks 
that it refers to a marble slab mentioned by Niketas (289B 222D) which 
was displayed near the tomb of Manuel I in the church of St Michael 
within the monastery of the Pantokrator at Constantinople. This relic 
had been brought from Ephesos by Manuel and was reputed to be the slab 
upon which Joseph of Arimathaia and Nikodemos had washed the body of 
Christ after it had been taken down from the Cross. Andronikos did go 
to visit Manuel's tomb, according to Niketas (332-3B 256D), but it was 
to mourn, or rather to feign grief. The occasion on which he publicly 
swore loyalty to the young Alexios and raised him on to his shoulders 
followed the death of John Komnenos Batatzes. Then, Niketas tells us 
(343B 264-5D), he carried Alexios on his shoulders up into the pulpit 
of the Great Church (Hagia Sophia) in the presence of a large crowd of 
witnesses. It seems that, as Kyriakidis suggests, Eustathios has 
confused or conflated reports of the two events, since it is difficult 
to imagine that there might have been two separate occasions on which 
a performance of this kind took place. 
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$ 32 

the thread of power ... 

The image is inspired by the ancient Greek nyth of the three Fates or 
Moirai (Lachesis, Klotho and Atropos), who spin the threads of human 
life (see Plato, Republic 617c and cf. the reference to Klotho in $ 72 
below). 


$ 33 

cataracts ... 

This rather strained image may have been created as a variant upon the 
Euripos simile of 6 11. 

innovations in government ... 

This is a translation of one of the most important of the very few 
emendations which are necessary to improve the good manuscript in 
which this work has been preserved. The reading of the ms. here is 
kena, which tells us that Andronikos was planning ‘empty',i.e. useless 
things in government. But it is clear from the other sources which 
preserve the history of this period that he attempted to make con- 
siderable changes in the way in which the empire was administered, so 
Hunger's emendation kaina, neu things', is an obvious improvement. It 
is also one which is easy to justify on palaeographical grounds since 
the reading of the manuscript can be explained as the error of a copy- 
ist working by ear (cf. the note on $ 17 on ‘stitching together',where 
there is further evidence that the surviving ms. of this work is not 
an autograph, and note the insertion which is essential in 6 55). 

It seems that the bad reputation of Andronikos, and the dramatic 

history of his reign, are partly to be explained as the results of his 
attempt to challenge the powers of the entrenched aristocracy, whose 
members had become accustomed to their privileges and to the receipt 
of large sums of money from sinecures or from corrupt practices. He 
also attempted to reduce the number of abuses which had come to be 
practised as a matter of course by the tax collectors, and in this way 
he made even more enemies for himself. 
the Megas Doux ... 
The title (literally ‘Great Leader') goes back about a century before 
this time to the reign of Alexios I Komnenos, when it was invented as 
a name for the admiral in charge of the fleet, setting him above the 
Grand Droungarios who had previously commanded it (see Guilland, 
‘Les chefs de la Marine Byzantine ', 222-7). 

Andronikos Kontostephanos had had a distinguished career under 
Manuel I. Niketas (322B 248D) relates the story of his going over to 
Andronikos at Chalkedon, an act which, he claims, was decisive in in- 
spiring open support for the latter from others, and rejection of the 
Protosebastos Alexios. 


$ 34 

a steadfast column ... 

The phrase comes from Pindar's second Olympian Ode (90 = 146), where 
it is used to describe Hektor as the support of Troy. 

crafty Armenian ... 

As has already been stated in the note on the reference to Theodosios 
in $ 14, it is most unlikely that he was an Armenian by race. Niketas 
(329B 253D) tells a similar story to this one, in which the patriarch 
makes the same kind of ambiguous remark to Andronikos, who does not 
{all to realise the double-edged natur: sf it. Niketas, however, 
places it earlier, at the time when a deputation of the clergy crossed 
the Bosporos to meet Andronikos when he arrived at Chalkedon. 
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$ 35 
this rock ... 
The phrase is used by Homer (Iliad 2, 396) to describe a rock upon 
which surf breaks (it also appears again in 16, 407, but this provides 
a less appropriate parallel to the present passage, since it sinply 
describes a rock on which a fisherman stands). As Kyriakidis notes, 
the first passage was explained by Eustathios in his scholia on Boner 
as an illustration of the idea of the man who stands firm and is 
undisturbed by dangers. It is therefore very likely that we have a 
conscious and deliberate, rather than an unconscious use of the 
Homeric expression here. 
the one who is guilty ... 
This is part of a line from the Iliad (15, 137). Eustathios uses the 
remainder of it, 'seizing them one after another', in 9 46. 
the enperor's mother ... 
Niketas (344 and 346-9B; 365 and 267-9D) gives some further details. 
Theodosios was forced to agree in writing to the removal of the 
empress from the palace. Then, after Andronikos had survived a 
conspiracy against him led by Andronikos Angelos and the Megas Doux 
Andronikos Kontostephanos (in which Maria-Xene may or may not have 
been involved), he decided to put her to death. His son Manuel refused 
to act as his father's agent, and in the end her strangling was 
carried out under the supervision of Konstantinos Tripsychos and a 
eunuch named Pterygeonites, who had earlier (Niketas 336-7B  259-60D) 
been responsible for the poisoning of Manuel I's daughter Maria. 
Tripsychos was. later blinded because it was reported to 
Andronikos that he had spoken ill of the emperor's son John (Niketas 
407-10B 314-6D). The fate of Pterygeonites is unknown. 
the monastery of ... Diomedes ... 
Eustathios is referring to a complex of buildings which had grown up 
near the Golden Gate at Constantinople in the centuries since 
Constantine the Great had built the original church there to the 
martyred Saint Diomedes of Jerusalem. It contained at least one other 
church, dedicated to the Theotokos, and was as often as not called 
Jerusalem or the New Jerusalem (see Janin, Géographie Ecclésiastique 
95-7 and Constantinople Byzantine, 356-7). Eustathios may be wrong in 
assuring that the empress was confined in the church or monastery 
(implying that she was living in conditions of reasonable confort), 
since Niketas (347B 267-8D) says that she was led to ‘a very narrow 
prison' there. 
experience the face of God, as David knows ... 
In this context 'David' is, of course, David Komnenos. The preceding 
phrase, ‘experience the face of God', has Biblical overtones, but is 
not a direct quotation. The word which is rendered as 'experience' may 
also mean 'test', but this seems less likely. The sense of the 
sentence seems to be that the retribution which wrongdoers experience 
is a sign of the presence of God. 


$ 36 

like fishes in a net... 

The word which Eustathios uses for 'net' is an unusual and poetic one 
(panagron), found as an adjective ('all-catching') in Homer (Iliad 5, 
487) and as a noun in Oppian (Kynegetika 1, 150; Halieutika 3, 83); 
the Eustathian passage does not seen to be a reminiscence of any of 
these 
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the fair Angeloi ... 

Niketas (344-5B 266D) records the escape of Andronikos Angelos and his 
sons in a small boat. Kontostephanos and his sons, however, together 
with some others, were captured and blinded. 

blinded by the steel ... 

Blinding could be carried out by stabbing the eyes or, in a more 
hygienic manner which also avoided the shedding of blood, by holding a 
piece of heated iron close to the eyes for a while. Its popularity as 
a means of neutralising political opponents in the Byzantine period 
may be explained by its being a punishment which made its victims 
almost completely dependent upon others, and therefore unable to 
engage in warfare or to be very effective conspirators, while it 
avoided the stigma which might have been attached by a Christian 
society to the killing of persons who had committed no recognised 
crime. As Runciman notes (‘Women in Byzantine Aristocratic Society“, 
16), there is no known instance of the blinding of a woman for such a 
purpose in Byzantine society. 


$37 

door of Pbanios ... 

Two explanations of this expression are preserved by the ancient 
paroemiographers  (Paroemiographi Graeci, Zenobios, 4, 24 (I 90); 
Diogenianos 5, 5 (I 249) and 5, 2, 84 (II 32)). The version of 
Zenobios, and the first of the two found in the collection of 
Diogenianos, are the same: Phanios was a money-changer and banker, and 
was blind, so when he thought that his door was closed, it was in fact 
open, and it vas possible to rob him. The second of the two 
explanations offered by Diogenianos is more memorable. Phanos (sic) 
was a cuckold, who arranged his door so that it should make a noise 
when it was opened; but his wife's lover eluded him by entering 
through the roof. In each case, it is clear, the door provided a very 
unreliable protection. 

the Hodegetria ... 

The cult of the Theotokos or Virgin Mary under the title 'Hodeg- 
etria' or guide of wayfarers, goes back as far as the fifth century at 
Constantinople. A church was built in her honour to the east of Hagia 
Sophia, and at a later date a particularly famous icon was placed 
there. This showed the Theotokos bearing on her arm the infant Christ, 
who was making the sign of the Cross. It was greatly revered, and came 
to be regarded as having a particularly strong protective force. Its 
power was anply demonstrated only a few years later than the events 
described here when, as Niketas relates (491-505B 376-387D), an attack 
was made upon Constantinople in 1186 by Alexios Branas, a general who 
was making an attempt to usurp power. The emperor Isaac Angelos 
countered this by having the icon displayed upon the walls of the 
city, and shortly afterwards Branas was defeated and decapitated. For 
the later history of this image and remarks on some other such 
'Palladia', see Hunger, Reich der Neuen Mitte, 191-3. For the use in 
general of icons and images for an apotropaic purpose or as Palladia 
in time of war in the first centuries of the Byzantine period, see 
also Kitzinger, ‘The cult of images before Iconoclasm’, particularly 
109-112, Baynes, the Supernatural Defenders of Constantinople’, and 
Cameron, ‘The Theotokos in Sixth Century Constantinople’ and "Images 
and Authority: Elites and Icons in Late Sixth-Century Byzantiun’. 
The Hodegetria is mentioned again by Eustathios in $ 130. 
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this line ... 

Eustathios may be quoting directly from the Thesmophoriaousai of Ari- 
stophanes (928), where the Kinsman of Euripides uses it after Eurip- 
ides has once again failed to escape; but here the words have the look 
of a proverb which survived in general use, rather than of an express- 
ion selected in order to display literary learning. 

those who were prominent among tben ... 

the names of three of these persons are given at the beginning of 8 39 
(see commentary on that paragraph). 


$ 38 

far and distant wanderings ... 

This may be an echo of Io's words in the Prometheus Bound of Aischylos 
(585-6), 'Many far and distant wanderings have trained me ...' It may 
also be intended to suggest the image of Andronikos as a hero in the 
mould of Odysseus. For his travels, see Diehl and Minorsky. 


$ 39 

Konstantinos Patrenos ... 

Niketas (344-5B 265-6D) tells us that he was one of the judges of the 
belon (from the Latin velum, curtain, hanging'), implying the high 
Status of those who were allowed to pass this point of access to the 
emperor). This court was particularly concerned with questions of 
protocol and precedence (see Bréhier, Institutions, 227). Patrenos and 
his fellow judges hesitated to prosecute Maria-Xene in accordance with 
Andronikos's wishes, and they were subjected to physical attacks on 
this account, but by this time he at any rate seems to have thrown in 
his lot with Andronikos. He was rewarded in due course  (Niketas 350B 
270D) by being promoted to the office of Epi ton Deesion. This means 
literally ‘for requests', and may be translated as ‘Master of 
Petitions' (see Bréhier, Institutions, index s.v. 'Maitre des Re- 
quétes). Its holder had the duty of processing petitions to the 
emperor, and it is easy to imagine how large and how regular the 
profits of such a position must have been. As Browning ('The Patri- 
archal School', 192 n. 1) shows, the statement which is sometimes made 
that Eustathios held this office at some time is unlikely to be true. 
Michael Haploucheir ... 

He is probably the man who is mentioned in the same context by Niketas 
(350B 270D) as having been promoted by Andronikos to the position of 
Protonotarios (Principal Secretary'). 

Hagiochristopborites ... 

Niketas (381B 193-4D) repeats the same jest about his nickname - Saint 
Christopher turned into Antichristopher - without enlarging further 
upon it. It would appear from Eustathios's remarks that he had suf- 
fered at the hands of a noble family because of an attempted marriage 
or a betrothal. His fortunes rose and fell under Andronikos. As 
Eustathios relates, he was appointed to the high office of Epi tou 
Stratou at first. This title had originally been given to the military 
officer who was responsible for choosing the site upon which the arny 
would make camp, subject to the approval of the Megas Domestikos 
(Ps-Kodinos, On Offices, 6, 83-4). By now, however, the position, like 
so many others, had become to a great extent a purely ceremonial one, 
notable principally for the high status and emoluments which were 
attached to it. 
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Hagiochristophorites was later, as Eustathios relates in the same 
paragraph, appointed to the office of Logothetes and given the rank of 
Sebastos (probably after the murder of the young emperor Alexios 
Komnenos). His good fortune, however, did not last long: he went as 
Andronikos's emissary to arrest Isaac Angelos, but the latter killed 
him as he escaped to safety (Niketas 444-6B 341-2D). 

Michael Hagiotheoridites ... 

Nothing more is known of him. For the position which he held, and the 
succession to it, see the note below on the office of Logothetes. A 
petition to him from Eustathios survives (Opuscula, ed. Tafel, 342-3). 
It is gracefully written, as might be expected, but does not tell us a 
great deal, since the task of explaining exactly what Eustathios hoped 
to be granted was left to the person who carried the petition to the 
Logothetes. 

Theodoros Maurozomes ... 

He had made his mark during Manuel's reign as a naval commander in an 
expedition against Damietta (Niketas 208B 160D) and as a military 
leader against the Turks (Niketas 2348 1802). 

to purse in silence any resentment ... 

Eustathios chooses a Homeric phrase which is used in the Iliad (4, 
513) to describe Achilleus as he nurses his wrath. 

bad, badder and baddest ... 

In the Frogs of Aristophanes (466), Aiakos addresses the pseudo- 
Herakles in this way. 

Epi tou Stratou ... 

See the explanation of this phrase which appears in the note above on 
Hagiochristophorites. 

Basil Kanmateros ... 

We hear more of this man from Niketas. When Theodosios had retired to 
'purification', i.e. to his monastery on Terebinthos (see the note on 
$ 14), Kamateros was appointed as patriarch of Constantinople after he 
had agreed in writing to do whatever the emperor required (339B 262D). 
Although he was thereafter a supporter of Andronikos (see $ 40 below 
and Niketas 357B 276D), he was retained in his office for a short tine 
by Isaac Angelos after the latter's accession; but in February 1186 he 
was replaced by Niketas Mountanes (Niketas 530B 405D). 


Logothetes ... 

Beginning as a general title meaning 'accountant, auditor', this title 
had been borne by the holders of a number of offices in various areas 
of administration (see Guilland, les Logothétes'). According to 
Guilland (62-3), Hagiochristophorites probably held the position of 
Logotbetes tou Dromou, in which he succeeded Michael Hagiotheodorites 
not directly, but after Basil Kamateros Doukas had also occupied it 
(Polemis, The Doukai, 130). 

Sebastos ... 

Like 'Kaisar' (see the note to $ 14), this had come to be regularly 
used as an honorific title in the time of the Komnenoi. The title of 
Sebastos (literally 'reverend', 'august') had in Roman times been the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin Augustus (the Greek form Augoustos is 
also found), and had been reserved for the emperor, or for a senior 
emperor if there was more than one. Now, however, it was only one of 
many which were given by the emperor to members of his family whor he 
wished to honour and enrich (see Stiernon, 'Sébaste et Ganbros' and 
Ahrweiler, Le δέναν:ε᾽. 
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Phaetbon ... 

In Greek mythology Phaethon was a son of Helios the Sun. His father 
gave him permission to drive his fiery chariot, but the lad could not 
control the horses, and there was a danger that the earth would be 
burnt because he was coming too close to it. Zeus then hurled a 
thunderbolt which destroyed Phaethon. The same image is also used by 
Niketas Choniates with reference to the young Alexios; in this case, 
however, it takes the form of a general comment made at the very 
beginning of the account of his reign (291B 223D). 


$ 40 

The patriarch ... 

This was, of course, Andronikos's creature Basil Kamateros rather than 
Theodosios. 

‘Play, play ...' 

Eustathios is adapting a drinking song of Simonides, ‘Drink, drink 
your troubles away ...' which is quoted by Aristophanes in his Knights 
(406). Niketas (421B 324D) employs the same expression but in a dif- 
ferent context, saying that Andronikos used it when he made sport 
of the misfortunes of others. 


$ 41 

The account of the proclamation of Andronikos which is given by 
Niketas is, not surprisingly, more detailed than that which is 
retailed by Eustathios, who was at some distance from the events. 
According to the former. (349-53B 269-73D) there was a formal motion in 
the Synhedrion at Constantinople to the effect that Andronikos should 
be installed as co-emperor, and this was immediately supported by a 
claque of his supporters who began to shout, 'Many years to Alexios 
and Andronikos! After this meeting had finished, Patrenos and 
Haploucheir went to the private dwelling of Andronikos, which was 
known as the House of Michaelitzes, and took the lead in an impromptu 
celebration which was held there. Andronikos then vent on to the 
Blachernai Palace, where Alexios was, and the young emperor was unable 
to oppose the suggestion that the throne should be shared. Some of 
Andronikos's supporters then made a pretence of forcing him to sit on 
a seat next to Alexios, and performed a brief ceremony of installation 
to give an appearance of legality to the whole proceeding. This was 
followed on the next day by a formal proclamation in Hagia Sophia. 
After this, Andronikos returned to the Great Palace, his point of 
departure on that day, riding on horseback. It was at this moment, 
according to Niketas, that he passed by the church of Christ the 
Saviour in the Chalke. 

The two versions are not reconcilable. It is therefore possible 
that Eustathios's account preserves the record of an additional 
unofficial ceremony of installation carried out by the enthusiastic 
supporters of Andronikos, probably before the first joint ceremony 
with Alexios. We may suppose that the events related by Eustathios in 
$ 40 took place at Andronikos's private residence, the ‘House of 
Michaelitzes', the location of which is not now known. The scene then 
changes to the church in the Chalke where Andronikos, still feigning 
reluctance, was in some more formal manner proclaimed emperor. This 
was then followed by the visit to the Blachernai palace and another 
acclamation, while the most formal and public proclamation in Hagia 
Sophia took place on the following day. 
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The references to the Chalke (so named from the bronze doors with 
which it was equipped at the time of its building) in the two authors 
seem to be unconnected. Eustathios's account mentions the small church 
which was incorporated in the building as a place where one of the 
acclamations of  Andronikos took place. Niketas on the other hand 
mentions the Chalke only as the point at which Andronikos, when riding 
back from Hagia Sophia, allowed his horse to increase its speed. For a 
general account of this building, see Janin, Constantinople Byzantine, 
110-111; Géographie Ecclésiastique, 529-30; also C. Mango, The Brazen 
House. It was through the Chalke that the emperor, when mounted, would 
leave or return to the Great Palace, his place for mounting or dis- 
mounting being the Gate of the Exkoubitors  (Guilland, Ztudes de Topo- 
graphie, vol. 1, 14-24 and note 105 on pp. 203-4). 

a smoky covering ... 

Lazike had by the time of Eustathios come to be an alternative name 
for Kolchis and its inhabitants were then known as the Lazoi or Lazai. 
We must assume that the smoky (i.e. grey) hat was a head covering worn 
by rulers in that area, and so might appropriately be worn by 
Andronikos. It is also mentioned by Niketas (352B 271D), who says that 
it was pyramidal in shape and made of wool, and that Andronikos was 
wearing it at the time when the high dignitaries of Constantinople 
were ferried across the Bosporos to meet him (Niketas, 328B 252D; the 
hat is not mentioned in the account of the same event by Eustathios in 
$ 27). It seems that Andronikos was very willing to stress his 
Paphlagonian or Kol chian connections. For another example of 
distinctive headwear, see the 'Iberic' hat which is mentioned in $ 64 
as being worn by David Komnenos. 


$ 42 
bis son Jobn ... Manuel ... 
Some information concerning these two children of Andronikos has al- 
ready been given in the notes to $ 14. Miketas suggests another reas- 
on for Andronikos's preference for his younger son John (2208; 169D). 
According to this account, during the reign of Manuel I the emperor 
made an inquiry from some prophetic source, asking how long the 
Komnenian dynasty would last. The answer was the Greek word for blood, 
aima, and this was interpreted as a reference to the initial letters 
of the names of the first three rulers belonging to this family, 
Alexios, John (Ioannes) and Manuel. The son who had just been born to 
Manuel was therefore named Alexios to ensure that he would reign. 
Later, when Andronikos had supplanted Alexios (one alpha thus 
replacing another), he tried, according to Niketas (557B 425-6D), to 
avert fate by preferring his son John, saying that ‘the rule would not 
pass from alpha to alpha, but would rather incline towards iota, and 
that this was being brought about by divine agency.’ It is not clear 
what Andronikos meant by this. Another statement by Niketas, however, 
(378-9B 292D), tells us that he was fearful of his eventual successor 
Isaac because he suspected that Jota would bring an end to his 
reign.' It may be imagined that Andronikos was trying to avert fate by 
advancing John (Ioannes), thus substituting another iota fpr the one 
which he feared (see Barzos, 'La Politique Dynastique des Connénes'). 


$ 43 

Uriah ... 

The story of Urian is told in II Samuel 11 and 12. King David, finding 
that he was to be the father of a child by Uriah's wife Bathsheba, 
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ordered that Uriah should be left fighting alone in a dangerous 
position during a battle, so that he would be killed. David was pun- 
ished, because the child died seven days after it was born, but after 
this Bathsheba bore him another child, Solomon, who succeeded hin. 
sent to the nether world ... 

The word which is translated as 'sent', proiaptei, appears on a number 
of occasions in epic poetry (e.g. Homer, Iliad I, 3) and in tragedy in 
the same context, of sending men to an untimely death. 

slip away by tbat route ... 

Andronikos's remark may have been partly inspired by the myth of the 
nymph Arethousa whom the river Alpheios, taking the form of a hunter, 
pursued, even following her beneath the sea to Sicily, where he 
finally mingled his waters with hers in the spring of  Arethousa at 
Syracuse. 


$ 44 
bis bride ... 
Her name before her marriage was Agnes, and she was the daughter of 
Louis VII of France (which Eustathios calls Phrangia here; see the 
note to $ 48 concerning the names of countries). This was the last of 
the marriages which Manuel arranged for himself and for members 
of his family with westerners. Following the common custom, Agnes 
changed her name on marriage and was thereafter called Anna. A speech 
Survives which was composed by Eustathios as a welcome on the occasion 
of her arrival in Constantinople (Regel and Novassadsky, Fontes Rerun 
Byzantinaruz, 80-92; see also Jeffreys, 'The Vernacular Eisiterioi'). 
She is also mentioned on several occasions by Niketas (3518 
215-65; 432-3B 332-3D; 4528 346-7D). Both authors exclaim at the 
incongruity of the match, since half a century separated the emperor 
and his bride. It is probable, however, that Andronikos was motivated 
principally by the need to control the possible internal and external 
threats to his power, since he first offered the young widow to his 
son Manuel. It may also be noted that when Andronikos was finally 
attempting to make his escape from Isaac he took along with him not 
only the empress Anna but also his mistress of long standing 
Mareptike, so it is even possible that the marriage was never con- 
s unnated. Whatever the state of affairs, Anna seems to have retained 
a place at court, and by 1190 was married to Theodoros Branas  (Cog- 
nasso, Partiti politici, 270 and 316; Diehl, Byzantine Empresses, 244- 
58, ‘Agnes of France’. 


$ 45 

as a gentle father ... 

The phrase is quoted fror Homer's Iliad (24, 770), where it is used of 
Priar. 

rage in a manner no longer tolerable ... 

This Homeric expression is also taken from the Iliad (8, 355), where 
it describes the appearance of Hektor as he slaughters the Greeks in 
battle. It appears again in the Odyssey (9, 350), where Odysseus uses 
it when addressing the Kyklops Polyphemos. 

butchers ... and unguent boilers ... 

This means that Andronikos was threatening to destroy all the members 
of the upper classes and the middle classes who were opposing hin, 
leaving only the lower classes for his sons to contend with. Since 
people of this kind might be supposed to have little or no power, even 
his feeble sons could then be supposed to be capable of ruling ther. 
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Pygnies to rule over ... 

The Pygmies are first mentioned in Homer (Iliad 3,6), and references 
to them appear occasionally in later Greek literature. The tradition- 
al derivation of their name is from pygme meaning 'fist' or, as a unit 
of measure, the distance from the elbow to the fist, about 35 cn; this 
implies that this was their height. Pygmies were the subject of two 
ekphraseis of different periods, the earlier one, by Philostratos, de- 
scribing a painting of Herakles and the pygnies, the second being a 
short work by an earlier writer of the twelfth century, Konstantinos 
Manasses, ‘Ekphrasis of a Small Person' (Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzantiniscben Litteratur, vol. 1, 378). 


S 46 
Seizing them one after another ... 
Eustathios again uses a Homeric phrase (Iliad 15, 137; here it is 
followed by the words, 'the one who is guilty and the one who is not,' 
which he has quoted above in $ 35). 
I will not recount ... 
This is a standard rhetorical convention, found as far back as the 
speeches of Demosthenes and doubtless not original even then. Its 
purpose is to stir up feeling against an opponent without forcing the 
speaker to give further details or prove his statements. In Greek 
rhetoric it was called paraleipsis or byposiopesis (see Martin, Antike 
Rhetorik s.vv.), and by the Romans praeteritio, i.e. 'avoidance' or 
‘passing by'; other examples of the use of the technique may be seen 
noted in 99 76 and 102). 
the precept of tbe gospel ... 
Cf. Matthew 5, 44, 'Do good to them that hate you ...' 
the children of Agar ... 
In Genesis 16 the story is told of Abraham's servant Agar (or, more 
correctly, Hagar) who bore Ishmael to him when his wife Sarai seemed 
to be barren. Later Sarai, renamed Sarah, bore a child Isaac. Ishmael 
and his descendants were, of course, of a lower status than the 
free-born Isaac and those who were descended from him. St Paul 
(Galatians 4, 21-31) had used this as an image to express the 
distinction between the ‘children of promise’ born after the Spirit, 
i.e. Christians, and the children of the flesh’, i.e. the descendants 
of (H)agar, who symbolise non-Christians. Byzantine writers therefore 
sometimes use the word 'Agarene' to describe the non-Christian peoples 
of Asia, the Turks and the Tartars (see Shahid, Byzantium and the 
Arabs, 389 note 189 for a comment on the vagueness of such a name, and 
cf. Digenes Akrites I, 25-8, where in a similarly general way St Den- 
etrios is described as the defender of Basil, his boast and his pride, 
who ‘conquered his opponents the Agarenes and the Ishmaelites'). Cf. 
also the use of the word ethnikoi (see note on $ 51, ‘the Adriatic 
states). 

For a description of Andronikos s campaign against Nikaia and 
Prousa, see Niketas 363-158 280-9D). 
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$ 4] 

the Anatolians ... ε 
In Greek anatole,  'rising', usually refers to the sunrise, and 
Eustathios is, like other writers, using the adjective to describe the 
peoples who lived more or less towards the sunrise from the point of 
view of Constantinople, i.e. those inhabitants of the Byzantine empire 
who lived in Asia Minor rather than those who lived to the west. 


$ 48 

Lombardy ... Longobards ... 

To Eustathios these seem to be two separate groups of people, although 
in fact the first name is a slightly compressed variant of the second. 
It is likely that, as Kyriakidis suggests, he was confused by the fact 
that a Byzantine theme in Italy had been named after the Longobards, 
while the name of Lombard (Lampardikon in the Greek text) was also 
applied to some people from the same race further to the north. 
Maleinos ... Dalasenos ... Kladon .... 

This Maleinos (the name, from the Latin malignus, is a nickname which, 
like Maurozomes, became a family name) may be the same as the one 
mentioned by Niketas (384-5B 296D), who was from Philippopolis. The 
family is known to have had large land holdings (see Hendy, The Byz- 
antine Monetary Economy, 103). The Dalasenos or Dalassenos family was 
one which at this time would have been of high status, since the 
mother of Alexios I Komnenos had belonged to it. No member of the 
Kladon family is known. to have achieved any position of great 
distinction, but the name, a high-sounding derivative of kladi, an 
olive or laurel branch, has an appropriately aristocratic sound. 

the Sultan. 

In this context the Sultan' means the Sultan of Ikonion. At this time 
its ruler was Kilij or Qili) Arslan II, who ruled between 1155 or 1156 
and 1192. He had decisively defeated the army of Manuel I at 
Myriokephalon in 1176, anc was always on the watch for opportunities 
to extend his power. The suggestion that he might have been motivated 
by feelings of regard or duty towards the late emperor is of course 
not to be taken seriously. It is possible that Eustathios did not 
realise this; at any rate, he shows no sign in this work of realising 
the strategic situation of the time, when the Byzantine world was 
faced with the expansionary ambitions of European rulers in the west, 
and Andronikos had in fact concluded an alliance with Saladin in the 
hope that this would provide some protection (see Wolff and Hazard, 
The Later Crusades, 37). 

the one who held sway ... at Antioch... 

Bohemund III had been king at Antioch since 1163. The patriarch Simeon 
was installed as Greek patriarch at some time early in the 1180s. For 
Bohenund's relationship with Manuel see Brand, Byzantium Confronts the 
West, 22 and 25-7. 

the ruler who in Jerusalen ... 

Baldwin IV had been king of Jerusalem since 1174. By now he had fallen 
sick with leprosy (he died in March 1185), and his most important 
problem would have been the search for a successor (see Runciman, His- 
tory of the Crusades, vol. 2, 436-44). 

the patriarch who rules in Old Rome... 

Lucius III had been Pope since 1181. He had no forces of his own at 
this time, and his greatest concern was with repressing the rebellious 
Romans. 
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the ruler of tbe German nation ... 

Although the text of Eustathios has Germanikos, it is clear that in 
fact Philip II Augustus of France is meant. Byzantine writers are 
often confusing in their references to 'Franks', 'Latins', 'Romans' 
and 'Germans'(cf. Kinnamos, who regularly writes of 'Germans' where it 
is clear that the French are meant), and since the mighty Alamanos' 
is mentioned immediately afterwards (who must be the ruler of 
Germany), we must look for the nearest suitable European ruler (cf. 
also 599 73 and 74 where Germans fighting at Thessaloniki are called 
Alamanoi). Philip Augustus had ruled France since 1180. He was at this 
time principally concerned with extending his dominions in Flanders 
and into English territory in France. 

the mighty Alamanos ... 

Frederick I Barbarossa had ruled since 1152. He was at this time en- 
gaged in linking himself in marriage with the Sicilian Normans, and 
was also engaged in maintaining good relations with Kilij Arslan II 
‘against the common enemy, the Byzantine empire’ (Wolff and Hazard, 
The Later Crusades, 680). 

the Marquis ... 

This was Conrad the Marquis of Montferrat, who like other members of 
Lis family was distinguished as a crusader. He is particularly re- 
membered for his later defence of Tyre against Saladin. 

the Krales of Hungary ... 

Eustathios is rendering into Greek the royal title which is now 
written as Király in Hungarian, and is sometimes rendered as Kral in 
other languages. Its origin is to be sought in the eighth century, 
when it began to be used as an imitation of the nane of Charles the 
Great (Carolus Magnus, or Charlemagne). Thus a personal name became a 
title, as had also happened earlier with the family name of Caesar 
(see Moravcsik, Zur Geschichte des Herrschertitels'). 

Bela III had ruled Hungary since 1173. He had been educated at 
Manuel's court, but his friendship for the Byzantine Greeks died with 
Manuel, and he was now occupied with attempts to recover Dalmatia from 
the Venetians. He did, however, attempt to turn the situation to his 
own advantage and mounted some assaults on the Byzantine world at this 
period (see Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, 162 and Moravcsik, 
‘Pour une alliance byzantino-hongroise', for further information). 


$ 49 

Dionysios and Pbalaris ... 

Eustathios uses plurals here for greater rhetorical effect,  'Dionysi- 
oses and Phalarises'. There were two rulers or tyrants of Syracuse in 
Sicily by the nane of Dionysios, the first ruling from 406 to 367 B.C. 
and the second twice, from 367 to 357 and from 346 to 343 B.C. The 
first of these is represented in some sources, particularly those 
which may be referred back to his opponent Timaios of Tauromenion, as 
a harsh and arrogant ruler, but other sources are more favourable to 
him (see Sanders, Dionysius I of Syracuse). It is clear that Eustath- 
ios, like many other writers, accepted uncritically the unfavourable 
picture presented by a minority of the sources. Phalaris of Akragas, 
on the other hand, had an exceptional reputation for cruelty. It was 
his reign (571-555 B.C.) which was represented in Greek tradition as 
being a 'tyranny' in the modern sense of the word (for the early 
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development of it, see O'Neil, 'The Semantic Usage of tyrannos and 
Related Words'); as an extreme instance of his wickedness, Phal- 
aris is said to have had a bronze bull made, in which he roasted his 
victims alive. 
tbe Roman office of Cones ... 
The word used by Eustathios for 'Roman' is R(h)omaikos as distinct 
from R(h)omaios, which in this translation is rendered as Greek. In 
Roman history the formal use of the term Comes, 'Companion', goes back 
to the time of the Republic, when it was sometimes used to describe 
persons who accompanied those who went out to the provinces to act as 
governors. It was then during the earlier Empire applied as a title of 
dignity to certain persons who were in attendance on the emperor, 
particularly when he was travelling away from Rome; and in the later 
Empire a range of specific functions, e.g. Comes Stabuli or Comes 
Vestis Sacrae, came to be created using this title (see Jones, The 
Later Roman Empire, 104-7). In due course the Comites also held pos- 
itions of military and political importance, and from the time of 
Charlemagne some of them gained independence within the feudal systen. 
When some of them later adopted the title of king, this was intended 
to show that they were completely independent of any feudal overlord. 
The title of Komes was retained within the Byzantine imperial 
administrative system for a number of offices, without changing its 
nature in the same way as it had changed in western Europe. In $ 95 
below Eustathios expresses strong dislike for its Italian form, Conte. 
Roger ... 
This was Roger II (1113-1154). It is surprising that Eustathios does 
not know the name of Roger's successor William I (1154-1166). 
Aristotle ... 
The quotation from Aristotle's Politics (5, 12; 1315b 11) is a well 
known one (the modern equivalent is 'shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in 
three generations'). As Eustathios notes, it is not particularly 
appropriate to William II, and when William died in 1189 it was still 
not appropriate, since the kingdor which he left was in good order. 


$ 50 

a grudge against Manuel ... 

During the reign of Williar II, Manuel I had not made war in Italy. 
Eustathios is probably looking back to the time a generation earlier 
when, during a period of several years (1155-8), Manuel's forces had 
been engaged with others in attacks upon the Normans in Italy (see 
Chalandon, Domination Normande, vol. 2, 248-254). 

his father's earlier attempt ... 

the incident to which Eustathios alludes is probably part of a general 
campaign undertaken by William I in 1157. Niketas (130B 99D) describes 
a pretended attack or show of strength by the Sicilian fleet, which 
sailed to Constantinople, fired a volley of arrows into the Blachernai 
palace, proclaimed William's sovereignty in Sicily and the south of 
Italy, and then moved on (see Chalandon, Domination Normande, vol. 2, 
247-8). 

Alexios Komnenos ... 

Eustathios is referring here to Alexios the Cupbearer (see Appendix 
2), whose banishment is also mentioned by Niketas (384B 296D), where 
it is said that he arrived in the company of a certain Maleinos from 
Philippopolis, who is perhaps the same person as the one alluded to in 
S 48 above. The form ‘Skythis' which Eustathios employs here is 
unusual: 'Skythia' and 'Skythes' are normal. 
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$ 51 

Alexios ... Sikountenos ... Philadelphenos ... 

Eustathios is the only author to provide us with detailed information 
about this person (Ibn Jubayr in his diary (tr. Broadhurst p. 113), 
which includes a very garbled account of these events, calls hin only 
'a monk'). It is not surprising that he is otherwise unknown to hist- 
ory. Eustathios's vivid description makes us wonder whether he had 
ever seen this adventurer, but this is not likely to have happened. 
Bagentia ... 

The evidence for the use of this name to denote the coastal area of 
Epeiros opposite Corfu and stretching north in the direction of the 
Albanian border was collected and analysed by Lascaris ('Vagenitia'). 
Fron the fourteenth century onwards it fell out of use, being replaced 
by the Corfiote name Sterea ('mainland'). 

from the Adriatic states ... 

this is a very free translation of the Greek, which calls them only 
ethnikoi or members of ‘the nations'. This word was originally used by 
Christians to distinguish non-Christians from Christians, but by this 
time was often employed, as here, to describe non-Greeks as opposed to 
Greeks (cf.$ 128, 'nations', and see Du Cange, Glossarium s.v. Ethne). 
the archbisbops ... 

We can only guess at the reason for this opposition. It may have been 
the result of a directive from Rome, or the archbishops of Palermo and 
Rome may have been acting on their own initiative; perhaps they were 
simply not inclined to encourage an imposture which could be foreseen 
as inevitably leading to an attack on the Byzantine empire, since an 
expedition of such a kind was bound to be a risky one. 

enperor of tbe world ... 

The idea that the Byzantine emperor was a 'world ruler' is one which 
occasionally appears in Byzantine literature, and is an inheritance 
from the days of the Roman empire (cf. $ 24 where the idea of the 
emperor as a god on earth’ appears). 


$ 52 

three hundred pen ... 

This idea, and even this particular number, appears again and again in 
Greek literature, from Homer (e.g. Iliad 8, 233 and Odyssey 13, 390) 
onwards. The harmless exaggeration reminds us of the hero Digenes 
Akrites who puts to flight more than a hundred Arabs (V, 177-84). 


$ 53 
brought forth a great host ... 
The word which Eustathios uses for brought forth’ (exeirpsen) is the 
same as that used in Psalms 105, 30, ‘their land brought forth frogs 
in abundance ...' If there is a reminiscence here, it must be an 
unconscious one. 
Dyrrachion ... 
This, the modern Durazzo, had in ancient Greek times been the capital 
of the Dyrrachioi, whose name appears on its coins as early as the 
fourth century B.C., although the city was then known as Epidamnos. It 
began to be called Dyrrachion regularly in the Roman period. 

The dates of the departure of William's expedition and the 
capture of Dyrrachion are given by an Italian chronicle of the period, 
the so-called Annales Ceccanenses. The following passage, for the year 
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1185 (MGH Scriptores, vol. 19 p. 287), may be quoted here, since the 
work has not been translated into English, and it provides an 
interesting contrast from the Norman point of view to the narrative of 
these and later events which we find in the writings of Eustathios and 
Niketas Choniates (465-79B 356-66D): 


In this year William the king of Sicily made a great army on 
sea and land. He placed as captain in command of tbe force 
at sea Count Tancred, and he made captains of the force on 
land Count Alduin and Count Ricbard of Cerra; and be sent 
all of them to Romania (i.e., Greece) to win the empire of 
Constantinople. The whole expedition put to sea on the third 
day before the Ides of June (June 15th). On the feast of 
John the Baptist (June 24th) they captured Durazzo. On the 
feast of St Bartholomew they gained Salonica together with 
many cities and castles and fortresses of Romania, swearing 
loyalty to the king of Sicily. At last the army of the 
emperor Isaac, over which army was appointed a leader who 
was called Granatus (i.e., Branas), came in their way with 
words of peace, saying that they might pass no furtber; but 
that if they wished to return to their own land, he promised 
ther secure passage and offered ther a firr peace. They 
accepted these assurances and then, when in their turn the 
Counts of the king of Sicily were promising peace, they were 
deceived on the feast of St Leonard (26th November) by the 
Greeks and were .conveyed in captivity craftily to 
Constantinople. But the emperor, when he realised the truth 
of the matter, and considered the assurances which had been 
given and the way in which the Greeks had not kept faith 
with the Latins, was greatly distressed, and felt ashamed, 
and so in due course he set them all free and each of then 
survived to return to his own country. 


Romanos ... Istros ... 

No other source mentions this person by nane. Eustathios gives the 
Danube its earlier name of Istros, although it was many centuries 
since it had been normal for it to be so called; this is a typical 
example of learned archaism (cf. the use of 'Thynians' in 9 26). 

John Branas ... 

He is mentioned only here and by Niketas (411B 317D) in connection 
with this event. Niketas (491-2B 376-8D), recording a revolt against 
Isaac Angelos by Alexios Branas, says that the farily came fror 
Adrianopolis. 


$ 54 

with one foot ... 

Niketas (4118 317D) improves upon the metaphor: ‘The Italians came 
upon Epidamnos like winged creatures of the air, virtually stretching 
out one leg to straddle the battlements of the defending walls without 
difficulty. 


$ 55 

tbe 6th of August ... 

The text of Eustathios as preserved in the surviving manuscript reads 
‘the 6th of August, when the glorious Koimesis ...' Something has 
clearly been lost, since the feast of the Koimesis of the Theotokos 
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(or Assumption of the Virgin) is celebrated on the 15th of August. 
Furthermore, Eustathios has told us in the preceding paragraph that 
the fleet arrived several days before the army, so two dates of 
arrival, not one, are required. In $ 75 he specifically tells us that 
the main siege began on the 15th of August, and in $ 87 he gives the 
figure of eighteen days for the duration of the whole siege. 

For these reasons the text was emended by Kyriakidis, who 
inserted an appropriate reference to the Feast of the Transfiguration 
(Metamorphosis), and it is this emended text which is translated here. 
The emendation may be accepted with confidence, since the mistake may 
be easily explained. The phrase on which' (kath’ ben) appears twice 
in this passage, and it is easy to suppose that the copyist's eye 
jumped from the first point at which it appeared to the second. This 
is one more error (cf. 55 17 and 33) which shows that our ms. is not 
likely to be an autograph. 

Niketas (392B 302D) gives the dates of the 6th and the 15th for 
the beginning and end of the siege. His evidence can hardly be accept- 
ed in preference to that of Eustathios, and the probable reason for 
his error is that the periods of time which passed between the arrival 
of the army and the arrival of the fleet, and between the arrival of 
the fleet (when the siege commenced in earnest) and the fall of the 
city, were each nine days in length. He has therefore given the length 
of the siege as nine days quite correctly, but has chosen the wrong 
date as his starting point. 
those who were with us ... 

The Greek is ambiguous (bosoi meth' hemon). It might mean ‘those who 
were wit; us (i. e., members of our household), or ‘those who like us 
.... In the latter case this would mean that Eustathios himself had 
been born or brought up in Constantinople. We have no other evidence 
to support such a theory. Little is known of his early life, and we do 
not even know the name which he bore before he entered the clergy; as 
Kazhdan has shown ('Eustathius of Thessalonica', 117-8), the sug- 
gestion that it may have been Kataphloros or Kataphloron must be 
rejected, since this way of referring to him shows only that he was 
connected in some way with Nicholas Kataphloros, the noted teacher of 
rhetoric, who died in 1160). Therefore as a matter of prudence a 
translation has been chosen which does not emphasise the idea of an 
origin in the Great City for him. Nevertheless, since he was educated 
and held appointments there, there is no doubt that even if his actual 
place of birth was somewhere else, he would have considered himself as 
a Constantinopolitan. 

closing the gates ... ; 

The expression is, of course, to be understood as a metaphor. 

the Latin ships ... 

Niketas (3263 251D) says that after the massacre of Latins which 
followed the reception of Andronikos into Constantinople, some of the 
survivors boarded their galleys and escaped in the direction of the 
Hellespont. It may be assumed on the basis of what Eustathios says 
that they also attacked Thessaloniki as they made their way to safety. 


$ 56 

Doux ... 

If Eustathios is using the term accurately, David Komnenos had been 
officially raised to this rank by Andronikos. It would indeed have 
been the most appropriate one in the circumstances, since his command 
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was a special rather than a regular one. Cf. Browning, Byzantium and 
Bulgaria, 132: 'The relation between a doux and the strategos in whose 
theme he was stationed is not always clear. Sometimes he was 
subordinate to the strategos, but on other occasions he seems to have 
been under the direct command of the emperor or a senior officer in 
Constantinople.’ Note also the use of this word in 6 51. 

the Prebentzounoi ... 

As Kyriakidis notes, these are more likely to have been Provencals 
than Brabanters. 

son of a harlot ... 

The Greek is much less direct, although there is no doubt of its 
meaning, (the son) of a mother of that kind ...'. 

living without sight ... 

This is a further allusion (cf. $ 36) to the customary practice of 
blinding men as a punishment or in order to make them incapable of any 
further effective opposition to the emperor. 


$ 57 

The Sebastokrator ... 

This title, another of the honorific appellations which were invented 
in the time of Alexios I Komnenos, placed Andronikos's son Manuel at a 
level above that of Kaisar (for the use of such titles at this time, 
see Stiernon, 'Sébaste et Gambros'). For Manuel's character, see Eu- 
stathios's earlier remarks ($ 42). 

It is to be hoped ... . 

Eustathios is probably reading more into the letter than was intended. 
mother and brother ... 

David's mother was the Georgian princess Katae  (Barzos, Genealogia, 

vol. 2, 67-8) and his brother was another Andronikos Komnenos (Barzos 

no. 113). 


$ 58 
Gidos ... 
This was Alexios Gidos, who is said by Niketas (526-7B 403D) to have 
been Domestikos of the west in 1189 and ‘commander of the eastern 
forces’ in 1194 (587-8B 446D). Koukoules (Laograpbika, vol. 2, 282) 
suggests that the name may be of foreign origin (perhaps = Guido), but 
this is far from certain. The title of Megas Domestikos or Grand 
Domestic had since the middle of the eleventh century been given to 
the two men who had the principal responsibility for the command of 
the imperial armies, one in the west and the other in the east (see 
Guilland, ‘Le Grand Domesticat'). If Niketas and Eustathios are both 
right, Gidos must have been shifted from east to west and back again. 
Niketas (4128 318D) gives a slightly different and more detailed 
version of the arrangements which had been made to send additional 
forces to this area. According to his account, troops were gathered 
both from the eastern and from the western empire on this occasion 
(which may explain why Gidos was involved, if his command was indeed 
the eastern one at this time), and five divisions were assigned to 
five different commanders. One was given to the emperor's son John 
Komnenos, one to Theodoros Choumnos, who held the position of 
Chartoularios or Keeper of the Archives, one to Andronikos 
Palaiologos, one to the eunuch Nikephoros, who at that time was the 
Parakoimomenos (see below) and another to Alexios Branas. He does not 
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nent ion Gidos or Kanytzes. The same list of commanders appears in the 
brief account of these events, obviously taken from Niketas, which is 
given by Theodoros Skoutariotes in his Synopsis Chronike (Sathas, 
Mesaionike Bibliotheke, vol. 7, 348-9), again without mention of Gidos 
or Kamytzes. Of all these generals only one, Choumnos, actually came 
within sight of Thessaloniki. It seems that either misplaced optimism 
fuelled by David's letters, or a lack of willingness to carry out the 
orders of Andronikos, must have led to this failure on the part of the 
others to provide the support which might well have saved the city 
from falling. 

Andronikos Palaiologos ... 

A letter of Michael Glykas was written to someone of this name, and he 
is probably the same person as the gambros of the emperor, with the 
rank of Protopansebastohypertatos, who is mentioned in a document of 
1191 (see Laurent, ‘La généalogie des premiers Paléologues', 147). 
Manuel Kamytzes ... 

This is the only occasion on which he is known to have taken a sig- 
nificant part in affairs during the reign of Andronikos. During the 
reigns of Isaac and Alexios III which followed, he appears from time 
to time in Niketas's history, where he is recorded as holding the 
office of Protostrator. 

Choumnos ... 

Theodoros Choumnos was a supporter of Andronikos I, and is named by 
Niketas (3558 274D) as one of the two men who took the headless body 
of the young Alexios II and disposed of it from a fishing boat; he was 
then raised to the rank of Chartoularios. Niketas mentions him again 
(523B 422-3D), giving him the title of Chartoularios ton Hippostathmon 
('Archivist of the Stables'), and tells of his defeating and killing a 
false Alexios (see Appendix 2) in 1193. Evidently Choumnos survived 
the change of emperors in 1185. The family had connections with 
Thessaloniki (see Kyriakidis, 171), and this, added to his loyalty to 
the emperor, may explain why he was the only general who actually at- 
tacked the Sicilian forces. 

the Parakoimomenos ... 

This title, the literal meaning of which is sleeping beside, was 
given to the official at the Byzantine court whose duty it was to 
sleep in or very near the emperor's bedchamber and protect him at 
night. It was the highest office which could be held by a eunuch, 
although it was not reserved to them, and many of its holders were 
barbatoi ('bearded', i.e. non-eunuchs). It was, of course, bestowed 
only upon men whom the emperor believed that he could trust with his 
life (see Guilland, 'Fonctions et dignités des Eunuques', 191-201). We 
know nothing of Nikephoros except for his involvement in this event. 
set bis mouth ... 

The quotation is a direct one from Psalms 73, 9. 


$ 59 

the western side ... 

What Eustathios calls 'west' is the part of the land walls of the city 
facing west and north. 

tbe gate there ... 

In the Greek the plural form 'gates' is used, but as elsewhere this 
should be understood as referring to a single monumental or double 
gateway rather than to a series of them (for a similar use of the 
plural, see $ 85,. ine location of the gateway to which Eustachlos is 
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referring is uncertain. It was not, of course, the one which is 
mentioned in 88 4 ff., since this was in the part of the wall of the 
acropolis which separated it from the rest of the city. The only known 
external gateway to the acropolis was on its south-east side, and if 
it is this which Eustathios means, the encirclement of the city was 
nearly complete, since as will be shown below (see the note to $ 75), 
the attackers spread their forces on the eastern side fron the sea 
at least half way to the acropolis. 

the city next to tbe sea ... 

Because of progressive silting, the modern coast line has moved fur- 
ther out and the area on which the ancient harbour walls once stood is 
now inland. 

our noble commander ... 

This, of course, is a sarcasn. 


$ 60 

elegant Pythagorean ... 

The Pythagoreans encouraged silent meditation, as is shown by two 
fragments from Ianblichos's Life of Pythagoras (163 and 197 = Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker’, 467 lines 4-5 and 471 lines 11-12). In 
the first of these it is said that the Pythagoreans encouraged silence 
and listening and a good listener was praised by ther, and in the 
second it is said that the Pythagorean way of correcting a person's 
faults was to wait ‘in silence and peace until his behaviour 
improved, rather than to admonish him. In addition, however, there is 
a tradition that a period of five years' silence was prescribed for 
them as arule (Ploutarch, Numa, 8 (65B); Ps-Ploutarch, On the Life 
and Poetry of Homer, 149; Loukian, The Sale of Lives (Bion Prasis), 
3). The name for this period of silence was echemythia, and it is this 
word which Eustathios uses here, translated as ‘holding his peace’. 
this man of silence ... 

Kyriakidis takes the word which this phrase translates, sigelos, as a 
proper name or a title, and refers to the story told by Strabo (9, 2, 
10 = 404), who tells us that it was the epithet bestowed upon a 
certain Narkissos of Eretria, by whose tomb travellers used to pass in 
silence. Eustathios knew this story, since he gives sigelos as a nane 
for Narkissos in his commentary on the Odyssey (24, 465), but the play 
on words is too complex to be rendered in English, and the translation 
offered here does no more than contrast the ideas of the silent 
Pythagorean philosopher with the 'far-crier' (euryboas). 


9.62 
Cbortaites ... 
This is the name of a hill (in ancient times Mount Kissos) to the 
south-east of Thessaloniki, from which an aqueduct brought water to 
the city and to its acropolis. It appears from Eustathios's account 
that the cistern on the acropolis was intended for use in emergencies 
rather than as a permanent source of water. David's action in ordering 
such a premature filling of it must strengthen suspicions that he was 
secretly working towards a Norman victory. 

Some remains survive of a branch of the main aqueduct from Mount 
Chortaites and a cistern in the area of the acropolis  (Tafrali, Topo- 
graphie, 117; Spieser, Thessalonique, 12). 
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fly to the devil ... 

Literally ‘to the ravens', an expression which goes back to the time 
of Aristophanes and other writers of the Old Comedy. The image which 
it suggests is one of a person who is so rejected or deserted that he 
is left unburied, to be eaten by dogs and birds. 

Saviour of Xerxes ... 

Herodotos (8, 118) tells a story of the Persian king Xerxes, whose 
life was endangered by a storm as he sailed homeward after his fleet 
had been defeated at Salamis. Many of the king's nobles hurled 
themselves overboard to lighten the ship and serve their master. When 
the survivors had landed safely, Xerxes had the captain of the ship 
executed, because he had indirectly been responsible for the deaths of 
so many Persians of high rank. 


$ 63 

Epimetheus ... 

See the note on $ 10. David is called 'imperial' because he belonged 
to the emperor's family. 

how vain your pursuit ... 

The phrase is taken directly from Homer (Iliad 17, 75), where it is 
used by Apollo when he is urging Hektor to take up the body and armour 
of the dead Patroklos rather than attempt to catch the runaway horses 
of Achilleus. 

the Parakoimomenos ... 

This was Nikephoros, previously mentioned in $ 56. Eustathios implies 
that his arrival shows that Andronikos had decided to replace David 
Komnenos. If this is so, Nikephoros was forestalled either by events, 
or by David, who accelerated the fall of the city to protect himself. 
one Kretan ... 

Eustathios is thinking of a proverbial expression, ‘You are Kretaning 
(i.e. out-Kretaning) a Kretan', which survives in the paroemiographers 
(most fully explained by Zenobios (Corpus Paroemiographorur Graecorum, 
Zenobios 4, 65 s I, 101-2, also Diogenianos 7,65 = I, 297 and Makarios 
7, 35 = II, 205). The tradition that Kretans were abnormally deceitful 
was firmly established in antiquity, and led to the 'Kretan liar' 
conundrun: if a Kretan says that he is a liar, do you believe hin? 
this deceitful Argos ... 

Argos the hundred-eyed was in the ancient myth appointed to watch over 
Io the beloved of Zeus by the jealous Hera. As a watchman he was well 
chosen because his eyes slept in relays; but Hermes, sent by Zeus, 
slew hin. 

victor over men ... 

This is a play on the literal meaning, 'man-conquering', of the name 
of Andronikos (cf. the play on the nane of Pantechnes in $ 14). 


$ 64 

the dreadful trappings of war... 

This is a quotation from Homer (11144 10, 254). 

be wore breeches ... 

Kazhdan (Change in Byzantine Culture, 76-77) gives some examples of 
the cautious attitude taken by Eustathios and his contemporaries 
towards the wearing of trousers. 
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in the Iberic fashion ... 

The reference is to the Iberians of Georgia (as opposed to the Spanish 
people of that name). Just as the headgear worn by Andronikos 
emphasised his connection with Paphlagonia (see $ 41), so David's hat 
reminds us of the Georgian and royal origin of his mother (see the 
note on $ 57). Hats of this kind (to which the name skiadion or, for a 
more or less conical one, tholia, was applied) were sometimes worn by 
the Greeks, but it is clear from wbat Eustathios says that this one 
had a distinctive shape. 

cobblers ... 

It is not at first sight clear why this particular insult should have 
been chosen. We have a longer version of the story in the account of 
it by Niketas (411-2B 317-8D). In this we are told that Andronikos had 
previously written to David telling him ‘that he should not fear the 
jumping and biting and pricking of the Latin cobblers, if I may quote 
the very words of Andronikos; and as Andronikos had composed the 
letter in this manner, only its author Andronikos understood it, and 
what he wrote was treated as material for witticisms by men who were 
fond of jesting, and they replaced the phrase with certain vulgar 
popular expressions which it would be improper to report. 

Andronikos may have intended to suggest that the weapons of the 
enemy would be no more dangerous than the prick of a cobbler's awl. It 
is easy to see how this image might have been modified to provide 
material for vulgar jesting. 

a well placed wall ... 

Eustathios uses a phrase fror Aristophanes's Frogs (537), where it is 
said that choosing the right side of a wall (for protection or shade) 
is one of the characteristics of a sophisticated and well-travelled 
nan. 


$ 65 

The Fates ... 

The word which Eustathios uses here, Kerai (more commonly found in the 
form Keres), is used by Homer to describe spirits which bring door. 
They should be distinguished from the less inevitably destructive 
Moirai (see the note on Klotho in $ 72), who in Greek mythology deter- 
mine the events of life. : 

Tartaros ... 

This was, strictly speaking, an abyss set even deeper beneath the 
earth than the realm of Hades, and was the abode of specially selected 
victims such as Kronos father of Zeus, and the Titans. But the word 
was often used, as it is here, only as a synonym for the underworld in 
general. It might also be used as the name of a personification, as in 
$ 16 above. ; 

the Paianian orator ... 

Demosthenes, the famous orator of classical Greece, belonged to the 
dene, or voting district, of Paiania, on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Hynettos in Attika. Eustathios is alluding to a passage in his speech 
On the False Embassy (245), in which he quotes several lines fror the 
Phoinix of Euripides which his opponent Aischines had previously 
introduced into his speech, and tries to turn them against him; there 
15 nothing to be gained from quoting the whole passage here. 
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Ares ... Ephialtes ... Otos ... 

The word-play here is conplex, combining three different ideas. In the 
ancient Greek myth the two giants Otos and Ephialtes, known as the 
sons of Aloeus although in fact their father was the god Poseidon, 
showed their strength at an early age by capturing Ares the god of war 
and holding him prisoner for thirteen months, until he was released by 
Hermes. Eustathios also has in mind that in Greek ephialtes or 
epialtes can mean 'nightmare', particularly the sort of nightmare 
which makes the victim feel that he is being suffocated (the 
traditional derivation of both words is from ephallomai, ‘leap upon, 
attack'. In addition to this, he plays on the alternative meanings of 
the name of Otos which, in addition to being the name of the giant 
mentioned above, can also mean 'ear' and 'owl' in Greek. 

the descendants of Asklepios ... 

Asklepios (Latin Aesculapius; the mixed form Asclepius is also cur- 
rent in English usage) was a son of Apollo, and learned the art of 
healing from the wise centaur Cheiron; doctors therefore considered 
themselves to be his followers. 


$ 66 

David opened tbe gate ... 

Eustathios uses the plural, 'gates', but as elsewhere (cf. $ 59), it 
is clear that he is referring to a double gateway or to one with two 
leaves, rather than to separate entrances. The attempt by Choumnos to 
attack the besiegers from his position outside the city is in striking 
contrast to the inactivity displayed by the other commanders who are 
named in 6 58. 


$ 67 

Zabareion ... 

The Souda, or lexicon of Suidas, explains zabareion as an armoury, 
deriving the word from the Persian or Turkish zaba, meaning 'cuirass'. 
It seems to have replaced the earlier armamenton by the eleventh 
century, to judge from a seal in the Dumbarton Oaks collection studied 
by Kolias ('Zaba, Zabareion, Zabareiotes'), which names an official as 
'chartoularios and archon of the imperial Zabareion'. The location of 
this building at Thessaloniki is not known, but Kyriakidis suggests 
that it may have been situated in the area east of the Blattades 
monastery, near the eastern wall or forming a part of it, since fron 
that point an exceptionally good view of the area outside the city 
could have been obtained. 

the raillery of women ... 

Eustathios may be thinking of the passages in Homer's Iliad (3, 428-36 
and 6, 350-3) in which Helen upbraids Paris for his cowardice. If this 
is 5ο, the implied comparison between Paris and David Komnenos is apt 
in sone respects at least. 


$ 68 

the one on Cbarybdis's side ... 

The opposing perils of Skylla, the woman with the tail of a fish and a 
girdle of dogs’ heads, and the devouring whirlpool Charybdis, have 
always been traditionally located at the straits of Messina between 
Italy and Sicily. But the whirlpool of Charybdis has always been 
supposed to be on the Sicilian side, while ‘Skylla's rock’ is on the 
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Calabrian side of the straits, near S. Giovanni, so Eustathios has, 
either inadvertently or because he felt that Skylla provided a more 
dramatic image, reversed their positions. Skylla is also placed in 
Sicily in 9 140. 

John Maurozomes ... 

This member of the family should be distinguished from the Theodoros 
Maurozomes who is mentioned in 9 39 (cf. also $$ 10 and 91). 
Euripos-like ... 

See the note on 9 11. 


$ 69 

Alanoi ... Iberians ... 

The Alanoi (Alans) were a people who dwelt around the Caspian Sea, and 
were accustomed to offer their services as mercenaries to the 
Byzantine Greeks. The Iberians (or Georgians) are more often mentioned 
as merchants, but are found from time to time serving as soldiers 
also. The Iberian connections of David Komnenos (see $ 64) are perhaps 
relevant here. The Bulgarians who are mentioned in $ 106 were probably 
also mercenaries. On the Sicilian side, on the other hand, some of 
those who took part were unpaid, hoping for booty as their reward, 
like Siphantos ($ 85) or the Italians who came under the general label 
of the rizico ($ 138). 

Niketas (471-28 360D) tells of the revenge which the Alanoi took 
on the Normans after the battle of Demetiza to make up for the losses 
that they had suffered when Thessaloniki fell. 
breathing valour ... 

Eustathios uses a Homeric phrase (Iliad 2, 536; 3, 8). 


$ 10 

spiralling beaddresses ... 

Since the other equipment which the women made up for thenselves was 
in imitation of military gear, one wonders whether this might be true 
also of the cloths which they bound around their heads. If so, it 
would be an interesting point, since there is no other evidence for 
this as a form of military headdress among Greeks at this period. It 
is, however, more likely that, as Kyriakidis suggests, the binding of 
their heads in this way was no more than a general protective measure. 
In fact, we should probably imagine the women as making turbans for 
themselves, since this sort of headdress was sometimes worn by men in 
the Byzantine period (see Mango, 'Discontinuity with the Classical 
Past in Byzantium’, 51-52). 

making cords ... 

This is an allusion to the story told by Appian in his account of the 
Second Punic War (Roman History 8, 13, 93). The women of Carthage cut 
off their hair to make bowstrings, when no other material was 
available for this purpose. 

the manly virtues ... 

This is inspired by Proverbs 31, 10, 'Who can find a virtuous woman? 
for her value is above rubies.' A play on words (based on the Latin 
vir = man, which makes virtue in its most literal sense the behaviour 
to be expected of a 'manly' man), lies buried almost beyond 
recognition in the English translation. The Greek of the Septuagint, 
however, which Eustathios has in mind, is more direct: ‘Who will find 
for himself a manly (brave) woman (gynaika andreian)? Such a one is 
more valuable than very precious stones 
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$71 

our women bad become men ... 

This is a reminiscence of the story told by Herodotos (8, 88) of the 
moment during the battle of Salamis when the Karian queen Artemisia 
saved herself by sinking a ship belonging to her own side. The Persian 
king Xerxes who was watching the battle vas deceived, like everyone 
else except the crew of the ship which had been sunk, and praised her 
bravery, contrasting her performance with that of his male subjects in 
the words quoted by Eustathios. 

the remaining part ... 

As might be expected, Eustathios: does not openly record the part 
played in the fighting by priests, but hints that some at least of 
ther temporarily forsook their vows and helped to defend the city, 
hiding their clerical dress for this purpose. ; 


8 72 
Throughout the daylight bours ... all through the night ... 
Eustathios uses Homeric phrases here (the first in Iliad 1, 472; 2, 
385; Odyssey 12, 24; the second in Iliad 2, 2; 17, 660, Odyssey 2, 434 
and elsewhere). 
the inescapable Klotho ... 
This phrase combines the names of two of the Fates or Moirai, who were 
called Lachesis, Klotho and Atropos, since in Greek the literal 
meaning of the last of the three is ‘inescapable’. She is the one who, 
Strictly speaking, cuts the thread of life which Klotho, ‘the 
spinner, spins while Lachesis, ‘drawing of lots', has a less well de- 
fined rôle. Eustathios's choice of words is certainly deliberate here 
(cf. the image of the thread of power' in 9 32). 
in stentorian tones ... 
Stentor is known to us only as a character in Homer's Iliad (5, 785), 
where he is called ‘brazen-voiced'. But although he had made such a 
brief appearance in literature, by the end of the classical period the 
'stentorian voice' had become proverbial. 
the Chounabitai ... 
Moravczik  (Byzantinoturcica, vol. 2, 347) lists references in Greek 
and other European texts to Chounavia (Cunavia, Hunavia etc.) and the 
Chounaboi or Chounabitai. They were located in Albania, and gave their 
name to a bishopric subject to the see of Dyrrachion. It is possible 
that their name is connected with that of the Huns or 'Hounnoi', (for 
whon see Moravczik, op. cit., 231-7). 

The expression generation of vipers’ appears in the Gospels 
several times as a term of abuse used by Christ (Matthew 3, 7; 12, 34; 
23, 33; Luke 3, 7). 


$ 73 

Manuel Aboudimos ... 

The name is not recorded elsewhere.  Koukoules (Laographika, vol. 2, 
282) suggests that it is of non-Greek origin, but this seems unlikely. 
Kyriakidis speculates that it may mean ‘from Audemi’ (a Thrakian 
village). 

an old man, though still active ... 

Eustathios chooses his vocabulary from Homer's Iliad (23, 791), where 
the poet uses these words to describe Odysseus after he has beaten 
younger men in a race. 
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grey twilight ... 

Again the vocabulary is Homeric (Iliad 7, 433). 

five German cavalrymen ... 

The situation is explained by the opening words of the following 
paragraph. It must be supposed that these Germans (Alamanoi; see the 
note on $ 74), who are not mentioned elsewhere in Eustathios's 
account, were serving among the defenders, most probably as 
mercenaries, and were about to withdraw or change sides. 


$ 74 

the German contingent ... 

Here as in the previous paragraph Eustathios calls them Alamanoi which 
excludes the possibility of any confusion between French and Germans 
(cf. the note on $ 48). 

the fifth day of the week ... 

This was Thursday; the city fell on Saturday, the 'sabbath' (see the 
note on $ 108). 

Theophanes Probatas ... 

This surname occurs on only one other occasion in surviving sources, 
as Kyriakidis points out. Reference is made in a passage of George 
Akropolites (71B) to a place called the Garden of Probatas' which was 
in the neighbourhood of Thessaloniki. It may therefore be assumed that 
the name was a local one, and the inference that he was a citizen of 
Thessaloniki is confirmed by the following statement, that he was 
recognised by one of the defenders. 

Leon Hagioeuphemites ... 

The surname indicates an origin for his family in or near some estab- 
lishment dedicated to St Euphemia, and therefore at Constantinople, 
since there were many churches or monasteries there which were devot- 
ed to the worship of this saint, who was martyred at Chalkedon in A.D. 
303 (Janin, Géographie, 120-30). 


$ 75 

the gate by the Asonatoi ... 

Asomatos ('bodiless, incorporeal') is a Greek name for an angel or, 
more usually, an archangel. The location of this 'Gate by (or of) the 
Archangels' has deen debated many times, the most important 
discussions being by Tafel (De Thessalonica, 104-5), Tafrali (Topo- 
graphie, 97-9) and Spieser (Thessalonique, 51-4). 

According to Kameniates (529B), there were ‘four gates leading 
out from the eastern part of the city.' None of these is known to have 
borne such a name, and much therefore depends therefore on the correct 
explanation of the word Asomatoi. This should indicate an area of the 
city in which there was a church dedicated to the Archangels, and if 
Theocharides is right in his conclusion that this must be the church 
of St George, or the Rotunda as it is sometimes called, Spieser's 
conclusion that it was the nearest gate to this, the Kassandreotike 
gate,is very attractive. We may wonder, however, why in that case the 
enemy should have placed their troops along such a short section of 
the eastern walls. There are several possible explanations, none of 
which can now be tested. In the first place, since the invading army 
arrived from the west, it would have been natural for them to keep the 
greater number of their troops on that side, at first at any rate, and 
those who were sent round to the east may have been only a small pro- 
portion, carried by the ships. There may have been some special reason 
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for concentrating soldiers along this particular stretch of the walls, 
perhaps because they were weakest at that point. It is also possible 
that what Eustathios is describing here is only a preliminary dispos- 
ition of troops and that later, although he says nothing of this, some 
of then were stationed further along the wall towards the acropolis. 
the 15th of August ... 

This date helps to confirm the emendation proposed by Kyriakidis to 
the earlier passage which establishes the dates of events in the siege 
(see the notes to $$ 55 and 87). 

clouds of missiles ... darkened the air ... 

The exaggeration is of a traditional kind. Its absurdity is best put 
into perspective by the story told by Herodotos (7, 226) of the 
Spartan who at the battle of Thermopylai was told that the enemy were 
so numerous that the sun was hidden when they fired their arrows, and 
who then jested that this was good news, because they would be 
fighting in the shade. Cf. also the boast of the Sicilian horsemen in 
$ 52 above. 

The God of war ... impartially ... 

This is ἃ direct quotation from Homer's Iliad (18, 309), where the 
title or name Enyalios is given to Ares; the lexicographers give the 
meaning 'warlike' for it. 

The Golden Gate ... 

Like Constantinople, Thessaloniki also had its Golden Gate. The 
references to it which appear in texts from the seventh century 
onwards (Tafrali, Topographie, 102-106) make it clear that it was at 
the southern end of the western walls, near the harbour. It was 
known in later times times as the Bardar gate (now demolished). 
Myrobletes ... 

This word means literally 'myrrh-gushing', and was used by Christians 
to describe saints and martyrs who were of such sanctity that after 
death their remains gave off a sweet odour, or even gave forth myrrh 
(for example, St Demetrios in 88 76 and 103 below). The tradition may 
have arisen as a result of the use of spices and perfumes in the 
embalming of bodies. The saint in question is probably St Nikolaos of 
Myra in Lykia, a thaumaturge of the time of Constantine the Great, who 
was held in great veneration at Constantinople. The location of his 
Shrine at Thessaloniki is not known; this passage shows only that it 
must have been within bowshot of the Golden Gate. 


$ 76 

Why should I weary ... 

Here again Eustathios uses the rhetorical device of paraleipsis (see 
note to $ 46). 

children of the Myrobletes ... 

Like St Nikolaos (see note to $ 75), St Demetrios the patron saint of 
Thessaloniki was also a Myrobletes. Although any of the inhabitants of 
the city might on some occasions be described as his 'children', the 
context suggests some smaller group, perhaps a special order of 
clerics, among whom there must have been a recognisable group of 
Serbians. 

drove away animals ... 

This seems to refer to a raid which was directed against the enemy's 
baggage animals or animals kept for food. 
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$77 

Nibblers ... 

Eustathios uses a word which is applied twice to Phoinikian traders in 
Homer's Odyssey (14, 289 and 15, 416). The sense in which it must be 
taken there is that they are tricksters and petty thieves. Here the 
meaning must be that the Sicilians were making a sly and rodent-like 
attack. 

Tzyskos ... 

Tzyskos in not mentioned in any other surviving text. According to 
Koukoules  (Laographika, vol. 2, 281), the meaning of the name in the 
local dialect of Thessaloniki in modern times is 'sturdy'. The Turkish 
origin which he suggests for the word seems unlikely. 

the commander's chief personal servant ... 

The name of this person is not known and he is not mentioned again. 


8 78 

a tunnel through from within ... 

Spieser (Thessalonique, 45 n. 95) argues that a counter-mine might in 
the circumstances have been a good defensive measure. But according 
to the description of the situation which is given by Eustathios here, 
the besiegers were not tunnelling beneath the wall with the aim of 
coming up at some point within the city, but were cutting into it at 
ground level with the intention of causing the whole wall to collapse. 
The cutting of a similar hole from the inside would have made the wall 
fall down even sooner. We may ask ourselves whether this was in fact 
David's intention. 

playing bob-fig ... 

Eustathios is here quoting an expression used by Aristophanes in his 
Knights (155) to describe the way in which the Demos, or  personified 
People of Athens, loses his intolligence when he finds himself on the 
Pnyx, the area on the hill opposite the Acropolis of Athens where the 
Assembly used to meet and vote after listening to the speakers. Once 
Demos finds himself sitting here, he gapes like someone empodizon 
iscbadas. The meaning of the phrase has been much discussed by ancient 
and modern commentators (the quoting of it by Eustathios makes it less 
likely that we should attempt to emend the text of Aristophanes), 
because the first word, empodizon, is of uncertain meaning. It 
normally means ‘hinder’ (literally get underfoot'), but hindering 
figs is not an image which makes any sense. In the context of gaping, 
the translation given here seems to make sense, if we imagine a game 
which involves catching figs in one's open mouth. 


$ 79 

a second wall ... 

No sign remains today of this wall. This is not surprising, since it 
is not likely to have been a very substantial one. 

Tantalos ... 

A Lydian ruler who, according to the ancient myth, was punished for 
offences against the gods by being placed in Tartaros (see the note on 
$ 65) for eternity. Here, although he was standing in water and sur- 
rounded by fruit trees, he perpetually suffered hunger and thirst be- 
cause they receded from his mouth whenever he tried to partake of then 
and thus he was perpetually 'tantalised'. 
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$ 81 

4 Lakonian turn of speech ... 

The ancient Spartans, from Lakedaimon or Lakonia, had a reputation for 
action rather than words, and many stories are told which emphasise 
this and show how they distrusted the rhetorical skills which were so 
highly developed in some other Greek states. Because of this the word 
‘laconic’ is used in many languages to describe a brief and pithy man- 
ner of speaking. 

a prophetic utterance ... 

This phrase translates a single word in the Greek, Pythonikon. This 
refers to the sanctuary of Apollon at Delphoi (which was also in early 
times sometimes called Pytho). Here a priestess called the Pythia 
delivered oracles to those who came to inquire about the future. Her 
prophecies were given in an unintelligible language, and were taken 
down and translated into Greek by priests. It is not surprising that 
in such circumstances the Delphic oracles were often capable of being 
interpreted in more than one way (which is often an advantage, where 
oracles are concerned). It seems that Eustathios is suggesting that 
David's remark should have been understood not only as applying to the 
great catapult which was hurling stones at the city, but as a ref- 
erence to the city itself, which was becoming weary under the strain 
of the siege. 

come down to us in history ... 

There may perhaps be a reference here to the account of the siege of 
Thessaloniki by Leon of Tripoli in 904, which has survived under the 
name of John Kameniates (see the references to publications concerning 
this work in Appendix 1). There are other possibilities, however; for 
instance, there is the brief account of a much earlier siege described 
by Baldwin, 'Eusebius and the Siege of Thessalonica'. 

the Laistrygonians ... 

At Odyssey 10, lines 80-132, Odysseus and his men are attacked with 
stones as they land on the territory of the Laistrygonians. 


8 82 

From Eustathios's account it appears that the tunnelling took place at 
a place in the wall where there was an angle. The eastern wall of the 
city did indeed contain many angles produced by rectangular 
projecting towers and saliences, but since one of the purposes of the 
variations from a straight line produced in this way was to enable the 
defenders to shoot arrows or hurl missiles along the walls at 
attackers on each side, it seems likely that the point which the 
Sicilians would have selected for this purpose would have been one 
which was less exposed. 

Two possibilities suggest themselves. There is a projecting angle 
of wall slightly south of the middle of the eastern ramparts, east of 
the church of St George, which might have been easy for the attackers 
to work on, since the point of it could not be easily attacked 
from the walls above. There is also another projection, which might 
have offered an even better point of attack, at a point further north, 
just before the acropolis, where the line of the wall turns. It was at 
this point that the defences were breached when the Turks captured the 
city in 1430. At this corner there now stands a circular tower which 
seems to have been built in the fifteenth century and may, as Tafrali 
(p. 81) suggests, have been a replacement for an earlier tower or 
aigat ο: wall. Sur information about tie icli uf the city in 1430 
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comes from two passages in the account of the siege written by John 
Anagnostes, which may be quoted here for the purpose of comparison 
with the story of the earlier siege. The first passage reads as fol- 
lows (502-3B PG 156, 604-5): 


They observed that the eastern part was easier to capture 
because it was in a considerable state of decay at some 
points; so the greater proportion of their forces, and the 
best fighters, were stationed there to give battle. And 
Murat, with his foot soldiers disposed, like the rest, fron 
the so-called Trigonion to the site of the Chortaites 
monastery, also did not cease from fighting; for he 
recognised that the city could be more easily taken from 
that side, seeing that it boasted of only one wall, and that 
in a poor condition. 


The second passage describes the actual moment of the entry of the 
Turks into the city (5068 PG 156, 608). Only a part of one sentence 
is relevant to the question under discussion: 


... after making a more active investigation they placed one 
of the ladders at the Trigonion where there was a corner 
projecting from the tower, and where there was no place {τοῦ 
which anyone could prevent a man who was climbing up fron 
reaching the top... 


If the Trigonion ('Triangle') and the Chortaites monastery mark the 
ends of the line along which Murat's forces were arranged on the 
eastern side of the city, they should be at the extremes of the 
eastern wall, or nearly so; and since the triangular sector within the 
walls which is formed as they turn towards the acropolis just before 
reaching its south-east corner (by the gate later named after Anna 
Palaiologos) is well placed to satisfy the descriptions, it is very 
likely that this is what was meant by the name Trigonion. It was 
doubtless the fact that this had proved to be a point of entry that 
afterwards led to the building of the imposing circular tower which 
now stands there. 

It is possible that this corner which may be identified as the 
Trigonion, and which was probably the point at which the city's 
defences were breached in 1430, was also the point at which the tower 
guarded by Chamaidrakon (see $ 83), where the ramparts finally 
collapsed, had existed in 1185, and that it saw the entry of the 
Sicilians then. On the other hand, there is some other evidence for 
the location of this tower. This is to be found in an act of the 
monastery of Xenophon quoted by Tafrali (Topographie, 83), which gives 
us a location for it somewhere in the neighbourhood of the church of 
the Asomatoi. This, as has been previously noted (see $ 75) was 
probably the church of St George, so it is therefore probable that the 
snaller angle mentioned at the beginning of this note was the point of 
entry, although there can be no certainty in this matter, particularly 
since the fortification walls of Thessaloniki are distinguished by a 
great number of projections, some triangular although most of them are 
rectangular, and many of them could have provided the 'angle' of which 
Eustathios writes. 
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a barren chaos ... 

In Greek tradition, Chaos ('gaping, yawning') was the first state of 
the world. In many writers, however, it is used to describe the 
underworld or a part of it (sometimes linked with Erebos), and has the 
general sense of a wide gulf or chasn. 


$ 83 

within a hair's breadth ... 

This is a good example of an idiom which at first sight has the look 
of a proverb taken from general speech. That may indeed be its origin, 
but it is also to be found as early as an idyll of Theokritos (14, 9). 
Eustathios used it on other occasions (De Emendanda Vita  Monachica, 
Opuscula, ed. Tafel, 232 and 249), although in these places he did not 
develop it as excessively as he did here. 


$ 84 

a gulf of Charon ... 

In Greek mythology Charon (previously mentioned in $ 3) is the boatman 
who ferries the souls of the dead over the river Styx so that they may 
enter Hades. Eustathios is therefore suggesting that the breach in 
the wall promised an immediate passage to death to those who saw it. 
forty days ... 

One immediately thinks here of the forty days of Christ's fasting in 
the wilderness, the origin of the Christian Lent; but if this is the 
reason for the choice of this number of days by David, or for the 
attributing of such a vow to him by Eustathios, it does not seen to 
have any appropriateness in this context. 

broken ... breaker of men ... 

The expression breaker of nen is taken from Homer (Iliad 7, 228 and 
Odyssey 4, 5), where it is applied to Achilleus on each occasion. Its 
use here, in juxtaposition to the account of the breaking of the wall, 
is probably deliberate. 


$ 85 
at a later stage ... 
See $$ 91-3. 


Stop ... go on foot ... 

In Eustathios's Greek both these expressions are couched in 'popular' 
language. He therefore prefaces them with a warning, because in the 
formal style of his time, to use the vulgar tongue without showing 
that this was by design rather than by accident, would have been to 
invite criticism. 

Pegasos ... 

The winged horse which bore the hero Bellerophon when he slew the mon- 
ster called the Chimaira, according to the ancient Greek myth. 

to some mountain ... sea ... 

This is a quotation from Homer's Iliad (6, 347): Helen is wishing that 
she had not lived, but had been destroyed at birth. 

as a flock follows the ram... 

The image may be inspired by the passage of Homer's Iliad (6, 992) 
which describes the Trojans as they follow the leadership of Aineias. 
the eastern gate ... 

Às elsewhere, the plural word 'gates' in the Greek is taken as refer- 
ring to a double or monumental gateway. We have no way of knowing if 
chere is any truth in the claim that David had arranged for a gate to 
be opened for the eneny. 
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his chief officer ... 

This translates an emendation made by Kyriakidis, katepaneuonti, which 
replaces the katepananeuonti of the manuscript. If this latter word 
ever existed, it would have been a doubly strengthened compound of 
ananeuo, meaning 'nod upwards' (a sign of refusal among Greeks then as 
now), and so would mean ‘the person who was at the time refusing 
strongly“. Kyriakidis's emendation to a verbal form of the noun 
katepano, superior (officer)', from which the English ‘captain’ 
comes, is clearly an improvement. The officer concerned, who must have 
been in charge of the defence of the city under David's direction, is 
not named and is not mentioned elsewhere (the ‘commander's chief 
personal servant', also anonymous, who appears in $ 77, must be a 
different person). It may seem odd that someone who would have played 
an important part in events should not be named when the names of 
several minor characters are given, but Eustathios's purpose is 
rhetorical as much as historical. If the man had done nothing 
particularly worthy of blame, and nothing which was so praiseworthy 
that it could be contrasted with David's inaction, there was no reason 
to pay any further attention to hin. 

For the development of the title of katepano in the Byzantine 
period, see Theocharides, Katepanikia; an earlier study by A.N. Jann- 
aris, 'Katepano-Capitano-Captain', appeared in BZ 10, 1901, 204-7. 
go burn ... A 
This is a popular rather than a literary expression, so again 
Eustathios feels that he has to defend his use of it by emphasising 
that it is a quotation. 


$ 86 

Leon Koutalas ... 

Like some of the other defenders mentioned by Eustathios, this nan is 
not known from any other source, and was probably a citizen of 
Thessaloniki. The meaning of the surname is discussed by Koukoules, 
Laographika, vol. 2, 276. 

when the market is full ... 

Eustathios uses a phrase regularly found in Attic prose writers of the 
classical period to describe the hour or so before noon, when the 
agora of a Greek city would be at its busiest. 


$ 87 

it resembled night ... 

There may be a memory here of the use of this phrase in Homer's Iliad 
(1, 47) to describe Apollo as he comes to the Greek camp ‘like night' 
to work destruction with his bow. 

travelled over the sea... 

The quotation is adapted from the passage in Homer's Odyssey (7, 
267-8) in which Odysseus tells how he sailed away from Kalypso's 
island. Eustathios has altered the number of days from the seventeen 
and eighteen of the original (see the notes to $$ 55 and 75 on the 
duration of the siege). 

a black shadow ... 

Cf. Psalms 44, 19, 'Thou hast ... covered us with the shadow of 
death.' 

a little while before ... 

Eustathios uses a phrase, 'yesterday and just lately', which is common 
in writers of the classical period. 
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no sbouting ... 

Eustathios is alluding to Psalms 89, 15, which in the Authorised Ver- 
sion reads, 'Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound.' 

the companions of Diomedes ... 

According to the ancient Greek myth, the hero Diomedes of Argos 
returned to his home after the Trojan War, but was later forced to 
leave it with a small band of companions. He sailed to Italy and there 
married the daughter of the king of Apulia; but his companions 
incurred the enmity of Venus and were turned into birds. They lived 
thereafter on islands off the coast of Apulia which were called the 
islands of Diomedes, and were friendly only to good people (Strabon 6, 
284; the story is also found in Roman writers, but we cannot assume 
that Eustathios had any knowledge of them). 


9 88 

Boleas ... 

Koukoules (Laograpbika, vol. 2, 278-9) explains the surname of this 
cleric as being derived from boloi (= orcheis), ‘testicles', and sug- 


gests that it was a fitting name for such a courageous man. This is 
unlikely. There are so many possible meanings in mediaeval Greek for 
bole, boli or bolos that without further evidence it is not possible 
to suggest an appropriate derivation for the name. 


S 89 

unstruck and unstabbed ... 

Eustathios uses the Homeric phrase in a manner different from the 
original; in the Iliad (4, 540) it is said that a battle had reached 
such a pitch that even one who had not been wounded could no longer 
make light of it. 

the god warded off ... 

In the same passage of the Iliad (4, 542) the imaginary warrior who 
has escaped being wounded is protected by Athena. Athena is also the 
desired protector when the same phrase forms part of a wish in a later 
book (17, 562). 


$ 90 

We ourself ... 

Eustathios uses here, as in some other places, the plural form with 
reference to himself, the ‘episcopal ve“ 

the holy tomb of the Myroblytes ... 

The actual tomb of Saint Demetrios (see $$ 103 and 115) was a separate 
structure within the church named after the saint. Its form and hist- 
ory may be reconstructed from archaeological evidence, from represent- 
ations of it which were still visible in the mosaic decorations of the 
church before it was destroyed by fire in 1917, and from references to 
it in texts (see Grabar, 'Quelques reliquaires', and Walter, ‘St Dem- 
etrios' for further information and illustrations). The context of the 
passage shows, however, that Eustathios is alluding here to the whole 
church as a place of refuge, rather than to the tonb inside it. 

the house which ... cared for the saint ... 

From what is said here and in 9 96 it seems that the house which was 
said to have been the home of Saint Demetrios was now the archbishop's 
residence. Its location is not known, but since it is likely (see the 
note on $ 103) that the church of Hagia Sophia was the Metropolitan 
church at this time, we may suppose that the ‘house of Saint 
Demetrios' was not far away. 
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quivering like a cornfield ... 
This simile is probably inspired by the line of Homer (Iliad 23, 599), 
‘when the cornfields quiver ...' 


8 91 

the bippodrome ... 

This was located close to the eastern walls, between the modern Odos 
Egnatia and Mitropoleos (recently discussed by Vickers,'The Hippodrome 
at Thessaloniki' and Humphrey, Roman Circuses, 625-631). It must have 
been the largest open space in this area, and perhaps in the whole 
city, and was therefore very suitable for the bringing together of 
those captives who were thought worthy of such attention. 

bow and quiver ... 

Eustathios may mention this detail because it was inappropriate to hin 
both as a captive and a man of religion; or perhaps he intends to show 
how confident his captors were that there would be no physical 
opposition from him. 


$ 93 

too poor to spit ... 

Às usual, Eustathios introduces the colloquialism in a slightly apo- 
logetic manner. Koukoules (Grammatika, 147) lists two modern Greek ex- 
pressions which preserve this idiom. 

ten thousand pounds of gold ... 

This translates the expression 'a hundred kentenaria' in the Greek. A 
kentenarion was a hundred pounds of gold, and was the unit in which 
the financial emoluments (the r(h/Jogai) of the higher imperial offices 
were reckoned. The standard gold coin of this period, in which such 
payments would be made, vas the hyperpyron nomisma, weighing a little 

over four grams, with a purity in the range of 80-85%, and 72 of these 
made a nominal pound (Hendy, Coinage and Money, 10-13). The result was 
that the recipients received rather less metal, of a rather smaller 
true metallic value, than they would have got if the payments had act- 
ually been made in fully refined gold; but even so, it is clear that 
the holder of the position of archbishop of Thessaloniki was a man of 
substance, and would have been able to keep up a considerable personal 
household. The ransom of four thousand gold pieces  (Eustathios calls 
them chrysinoi, an archaising term which by this time vas out of date 
in official and commercial documents) would have represented about 
fifty-five pounds of gold, and does not seem an unreasonably high one 
in the circumstances. For further examples of the use of chrysinos and 
other anachronistic numismatic terms, see $$ 97 and 113). 


$ 94 

William, a savage iconoclast ... 

The Greek word used to describe this person is eikonomaches, one who 
makes war on images'. The iconoclast controversy belonged to the ninth 
century, and this passage should not be used as evidence for a reviv- 
al of it in the twelfth century. It is clear from the context that 
this William, whose name suggests that he was a westerner, was ment- 
ally deranged, and we must suppose that his illness expressed itself 
in this way. 

Like a Fury in an ancient tragedy ... 

Eustathios has in mind the Zumenides of Aischylos. The torches of the 
Erinyes or Furies are not mentioned in this play except perhaps in one 
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doubtful line (1044) which presents textual problems, but in art they 
are shown with these attributes, and in the Ploutos of Aristophanes it 
is implied that they carry them, so the image was well established. 
The Furies are also mentioned in § 31, but without reference to their 
torches. 

Erebos ... 

Erebos was in Greek mythology a gloomy area through which one passed 
when travelling down from the earth to Hades. 


$ 95 

the treasures of Kroisos ... 

Kroisos king of Lydia (c. 560-546 B.C.) was a byword for his wealth, 
perhaps in part because of the stories about his gifts to the sanctu- 
ary of Apollo at Delphoi which are recorded by Herodotos; as a result 
the expression as rich as Croesus' has become a regular one in modern 
as well as ancient literature. 

Kometes ... 

For the development of the Roman title of Comes in late Roman and 
Byzantine times, see the note to 9 49. The form of the name which 
Eustathios says that he prefers is Roman/Greek, by contrast with its 
Italian derivative Conte (pl. Conti; cf. French Conte(s) and English 
Count(s)). Eustathios's dislike of the Italian form is probably only a 
normal reaction from a user of the literary language; the fact that in 
Greek kontos means 'short' is probably irrelevant. We find a milder 
apology for the Italian form in Niketas's expression, the strategoi 
who are called Kontoi in the Latin language“ 


$ 96 

the house of the saint ... 

See the note on $ 90 concerning the archbishop's house. 

on the bench ... 

The Greek pessoulion has various meanings in Byzantine and modern 
Greek - a bench, a mounting block for horsemen, etc. In this context 
it is likely to have been a stone seat in one of the rooms of the bath 
house attached to the archbishop's quarters. 

the tiny bath bouse ... 

As Mango points out ('Daily Life in Byzantium', 338-341), it is clear 
that although there was a wide variation of practice, in the Byzant- 
ine world the vie aux bains which had been such a notable feature of 
civilised life in the time of the Roman empire was more and more 
restricted to the upper classes and the imperial court. The private 
bath house in the archbishop's establishment was therefore a luxury 
for the time, rather than a normal part of a house. For further notes 
on the use of baths in the Byzantine period, see Kazhdan, Change in 
Byzantine Culture, 79-80 and Bouras, ‘City and village“, 643-4). 

a sniff of wine ... 

A slightly colloquial translatior of the phrase has been given here, 
since Koukoules (Grammatika, 145) notes that the expression survives 
as a regular one, used in everyday speech when one is speaking of a 
Shortage of food or drink. 

Eustathios's interest in wine should be viewed in the context of 
ancient rather than of modern practices. In the ancient Mediterranean 
world, wine was a very important part of the diet. It provided sone 
elements of nourishment to add variety to that which was provided by 


the small raus. es whic} vas available, and when riz: vith 
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water it provided a relatively safe drink. For some examples of the 
prescribing of wine in very moderate quantities as part of a monastic 
diet, see Kazhdan, Change in Byzantine Culture, 80-81, and for nonast- 
ic diets in general, Dembinska, 'Diet'. 

in a group ... 

Eustathios uses boni ladon, a word with an epic flavour, rather than a 
more normal word. 

the Ozolians ... 

This is a learned pun. In ancient Greece a people called the Ozolians 
inhabited a part of western Lokris in mainland Greece. The noun and 
verb oze and ozo mean ‘smell’ in Greek, and it is indeed possible that 
these Ozolians did in fact get their name from certain strongly 
smelling sulphur springs which were to be found in their territory; at 
any rate, Eustathios uses the word as if that was the case. 


$ 97 

gold coins ... 

Again Eustathios uses the outdated chrysinos (see the note on 9 93). 
our singing was not ... witbout reward ... 

This is a neat and scholarly allusion to a line (140) in the Alexandra 
of Lykophron: Kassandra is prophesying the future which awaits Paris 
after his abduction of Helen, and says, ‘Therefore shalt thou twang 
the strings with a useless sound, singing songs that bring neither 
food nor reward ...'. 

the Myrobletes poured out ... 

It seems from what Eustathios says that the church of Saint Demetrios 
was used as a centre from which distributions of food and other 
necessities were made to the people of the city. Although he does not 
actually say so, it may be assumed that he himself was actively invol- 
ved in the organisation and administration of such distributions. In 
a Byzantine city the bishop would always be a key figure in worldly as 
well as in spiritual matters (see Angold, 'Archons and Dynasts', 241). 
The position has been summed up well by Browning ('The Patriarchal 
School', 168), in ἃ passage partly inspired by the situation in which 
Eustathios found himself in Thessaloniki: '...after the better part of 
a lifetime spent in the intense, if esoteric life of the metropolis, a 
man might find himself isolated in a remote provincial capital, some- 
times the only effective representative of the state power, always 
overloaded with business and occasionally called upon to deal with in- 
vading armies and sacked cities.' 


$ 98 

the sun looked ... 

The same idea reappears at the end of $ 108. 

homes ... tombs 

The Greek text, quoting Psalms 49, 11, is that of the Septuagint, 
although the English Bible adopted a different version in an attempt 
to translate the Hebrew, Their inward thought is, that their houses 
shall continue for ever.' The New English Bible is closer to the 
Greek, ‘The grave is their eternal hone." 

the dumb earth ... 

The expression is taken from Homer's Iliad (24, 54), where the 
epithet, perhaps a standard one, describes the earth over which 
Achilleus drags the corpse of Hektor. 
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frogs of Seriphos ... 

The tradition that the frogs of the island of Seriphos were dumb is a 
well established one in ancient literature, although its origin and 
significance are both unclear (see Svoronos, 'Batrachos Seriphios'). 
There is no sirilar literary evidence in surviving texts concerning 
Italian grasshoppers; the fact that seripbos can mean a kind of grass- 
hopper or locust, as well as being the name of an island, may have 
something to do with the development of these ideas. 


$ 99 

Kyrie eleison ... 

'Lord have mercy upon us ', the words which begin the Mass both in the 
Greek and the Roman services. 


$ 102 

chamber pots ... 

The word which Eustathios uses, ourane, is indeed known from two frag- 
ments of tragic poetry (Aischylos fr. 180, 2; Sophokles fr. 565). 

the foot projecting from the wineskin ... 

This learned circumlocution (wineskin = bladder) is inspired by the 
ancient story concerning the oracle given to Aegeus the king of Athens 
when he sought a way to end his childless state (Euripides, Medeia 
679). The story is repeated by Ploutarch in his Life of Theseus and 
again in the Bibliotheke of Apollodcros (3, 15, 6-7). 


$ 103 
the shrine of the Myrobletes ... 

The form of St Demetrios's tomb within his church is known. It 
was originally a six-sided structure with doors at the front, and was 
sometimes referred to as a kiborion ('cup') because of its rounded 
top. It is mentioned in the Miracles of St Demetrios I, 15 (Lemerle 
vol. 1, pp. 159-64), where St Demetrios appears in his Tibor ion to 
announce his protection for the city. It was also represented in a 
wall mosaic (see Cormack, ‘The Mosaic Decoration of St Demetrios', 
31-4, and the articles by Grabar and Walter which are cited in the 
bibliography). It must have been destroyed when the city was captured 
by the Arabs in 904, but was later rebuilt. It is probable that at 
this time, as Grabar shows, the shrine was equipped with a sarcophagus 
which was supposed to be that of the saint, and arrangements were made 
by means of piping to supply oil which had acquired a sweet odour 
through association with the remains of the Myrobletes to worshippers. 
There must have been some representation of the saint in this shrine. 
Eustathios's words and his reference to a crown (stephanos) and the 
foot of the saint might lead us to suppose that this took the form of 
a free-standing figure rather than the usual icon or relief panel, but 
this would be a most unusual thing to find at this period, since for 
several centuries free-standing sculpture had not been made by artists 
in the Byzantine world. The difficulty would be removed if we could 
imagine that an actual skeleton, appropriately clothed and adorned, 
was displayed in the sarcophagus or elsewhere in the kiborion. This 
would have been a most unusual arrangement for the time; but the whole 
arrangement of the kiborion was unusual. 
with the rank of Amir ... 

For the use of this Arab title in Sicily at this period, see Menager, 
Amiraius, <.. 
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the Katholike ... 

The Greek katholikos, 'overall' is a word which is used variously in 
different contexts; for instance, early Christian writers use it of 
the universal Church as an abstract idea, and this survives in our use 
of the word 'Catholic'. When applied to churches as buildings it may, 
when used in the plural, refer to the major churches of a city (as 
at the end of this paragraph, where we read 'in the other Katholikai'. 
When used in the singular, however, as here, Katholike or Katholikon 
normally refers to a principal church in the administrative sense. In 
a group of monastery buildings, this would be the main church as 
opposed to any subsidiary chapels or parekklesia, and at Thessaloniki 
it would mean the one in which the Metropolitan archbishop performed 
his official functions. 

It is not perfectly clear which church this was (and it was not 
necessarily the same church at all periods). Tafrali (Topographie, 
174-5) believed that the church of the Asomatoi became the 
Metropolitan church during the fifteenth century at some time after 
1405, but claimed that it could not have held this position in that 
year, because at that time it was listed separately from another 
church which was called only 'the Metropolis' in the account of a 
traveller, Ignatius of Smolensk, of a visit which he had made to 
Thessaloniki.  Theocharides, however ('O Naos ton Asomaton'), argued 
strongly that at the time of the archbishopric of Eustathios, and 
until the Latin conguest of Greece, it was the church of the Asomatoi 
which was the Metropolitan or Katholike church. Furthermore, as 
Kyriakidis points out (177), it is easy to visualise the scenes which 
are described in $ 122 as taking place in the building which is now 
called the church of St George, since a stairway in the walls gives 
easy access to the top of the building, from which the semantron could 
have been sounded. 

The evidence was reviewed by Spieser (Thessalonique, 128-9), and 
a different and more satisfactory conclusion was reached: it seems to 
be clear that until it was turned into a mosque c. 1525, it vas the 
church of Hagia Sophia which was the Katholike of the city. The church 
of the Asomatoi (St George) then filled that róle until 1590, when it 
too became a mosque. 


$ 104 

leaped down ... houses ... wells ... 

It is possible that, as Kyriakidis suggests,  Eustathios has in mind 
another very famous siege, that of Abydos, which was captured by 
Philip V of Makedonia in 200 B.C. In Polybios's account of this, it is 
recorded that when the city eventually fell, many of the inhabitants 
committed suicide in these ways. 

the ether ... 

Eustathios may be thinking of aither in the strictest sense of the 
word, meaning the upper regions of the sky. 

mid-air ... 

The word which is used here is meteoros which, if a nice distinction 
is to be made, is a stage lower than the aither. The choice of vocab- 
ulary may be deliberate. 

Kokytos ... Acheron ... 

These two rivers of Epeiros were supposed to flow into the underworld, 
and so it came to be supposed that they were actually located there, 
like the Styx. 
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that rocks ... 

This is inspired either by Revelations 6, 16, And (they) said to the 
mountains and rocks, "Fall on us and hide us ..."' or by Luke, 23, 
30, ‘Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, "Fall on us;" and 
to the hills, "Cover us."' 

Chaos ... Tartaros ... 

See the notes on $$ 82 (Chaos) and 65 (Tartaros). 

Barathron ... 

The Barathron was a pit or natural cleft at Athens into which during 
the classical period it was customary to throw the bodies of men who 
had been condemned to death. Its exact location is not known; 
the surviving texts which mention it suggest that perhaps at different 
times different chasms were used for this purpose (for further 
information see Thalheim, 'Barathron'). Eustathios seems to be inply- 
ing that it was also used by those who wished to commit suicide. 


$ 105 

their weakness ... 

Eustathios chooses a Homeric expression, ex oligepelees (Odyssey 5, 
467). 

some decree of Herod ... 

The obvious comparison which is intended here is with the Biblical 
account of the Massacre of the Innocents (Matthew, 2). 


$ 106 

or even a bireling ... 

Eustathios is thinking of John 10, 11-13. The comparison is not 
perfectly appropriate, since it is said there that the hireling flees 
as soon as there is danger. 

the Bulgarian troops ... 

See The Cambridge Medieval History, ἃ, 347 and Haldon,' Recruitment and 
Conscription' on the 'mosaic' nature of the Byzantine army which under 
the Komnenoi contained mercenaries from many areas; cf. also the note 
on $ 69 concerning the Alanoi and Iberians, and on $ 73 (the Alamanoi 
or Germans). There has on occasion been scholarly discussion of the 
question whether ‘Bulgarians' are Bulgars or Vlachs when they are 
mentioned in Byzantine texts of this period, but as Wolff shows ('The 
Second "Bulgarian Empire“, 181), there is no doubt that they are in 
fact Bulgarian. The expression 'those of the soldiers' which follows 
should be taken as referring to Greek soldiers of a more regular kind. 


$ 108 

the flight ... 

The allusion is to Matthew 24, 20, 'But pray that your flight be not 
in the winter, neither on the Sabbath day. Sabbath in this case is 
used in the sense cf 'Saturday' (cf. the note on $ 74 concerning the 
date of the fall of the city). 


$ 109 

things with which the streets were littered ... 

One would not expect that during the siege and capture of a city the 
cleaning of city streets would be carried out as if nothing was 
happening, so it is difficult to decide whether Eustathios's remark 
should be taken as evidence that (as Kyriakidis and Hunger suggest) 
τη: general Stanzard of tidiness in the streez» οἱ Thessaloniki was 
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low. One would,in any case, imagine that in the mediaeval world the 
responsibility for the cleaning of streets would rest to a great 
extent on the occupants of the properties which fronted on to them. 
The heads ... uncovered ... 

The prohibition of  headgear among the citizens of the captured city 
(except, as is noted in the following passage, those who had suffered 
head wounds) was probably designed in the first place to make it 
easier to distinguish the Sicilians and their supporters from their 
foes. There may also have been an intention to create a psych- 
ologically disturbing effect by ensuring that indications of social 
status were removed from the vanquished, and that they should appear 
in public without the covered head which respectability would normal- 
ly demand. 


$ 112 

entered the boly chancel ... 

The word which is translated as 'chancel' is bema (see the note on 
$ 31). It seens from what Eustathios says that the fact that a person 
entered a part of the church from which the laity would normally be 
excluded was now the only thing which showed him to be a priest, since 
all other distinguishing signs had been stripped away. In the second 
part of the sentence, the word which is rendered as platforn' is 
okribas, an archaising expression which Eustathios perhaps chooses 
deliberately to avoid a repetition of bema. For a distinction between 
the readers bema', the ambo in the nave, from the 'priests' bema' in 
the sanctuary, see Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople, 151. 
one touch of holiness ... 

The custom of removing footwear before entering a sacred place is 
Shared by several religions. We may note the Biblical story of the 
burning bush (Exodus 3, 5), and the command which was given, put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.' Perhaps this is all that Eustathios intends to suggest, 
but there is some evidence for carpets in Byzantine churches (Mango, 
'Discontinuity with the Classical Past in Byzantium', 52), and it is 
possible that it was also the practice among Greeks to remove one's 
Shoes before entering a consecrated building. 
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the Myrobletes ... 
See the note on $ 97 above. 
Krania ... Zemenikos ... 
The location of these places is not known (Tafel, De Thessalonica, 249 
n. 69 mentions this passage as the only evidence for them). It must be 
assumed that they were outside the walls of the city, just as the 
Jewish quarter of Constantinople was in Pera. This does not mean, 
however, that Armenians could not live in Thessaloniki, since there is 
evidence that they had a church of their own there in the thirteenth 
century (Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire’, 238). 
Eustathios's remarks in this paragraph about the distribution of 
food are not perfectly clear. It is not likely that Armenians and Jews 
received any specially favourable treatment or extra rations simply 
because of their race. Probably these people, because their residence 
outside the city had protected them from the worst excesses of the 
sack, had money with which they were able to buy food, and could set 
themselves up as middlemen in what must have been very much a seller's 
market (see the further remarks made in § 114). 
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staters ... obol ... : 

Like the out-of-date chrysinos (see 99 93 and 97), these words were no 
longer used as the official names of contemporary coins, so we cannot 
be sure of the denominations which Eustathios had in mind when he 
introduced these archaisms. The general picture is of three of the 
largest bronze coins being demanded for a small loaf of bread, which 
in normal times would have been sold for one bronze coin of the 
smallest size. 


$ 114 

the Armenians ... 

Eustathios renews his attack on the Armenians. We have, of course, no 

way of knowing whether his accusations had any evidence to support 

them, since people of this race were always an object of hatred in the 

Byzantine world (cf. $ 34, where the insult of ‘Armenian’ is applied 

to the patriarch Theodosios). 

an obol ... 

See the note on $ 113 above. 

the rules of fasting ... 

Fasting of different kinds has been practised at many different 

periods by the Christian Church and by followers of other religions. 

The most common forms are the total abstinence from nourishment during 

daylight hours (as in the Moslem Ramadan), the avoidance of meat or 

animal products on certain days or for a certain period, and the con- 

plete cessation of eating for a day or more. The practice to which 

Eustathius refers here, of refraining from animal food on two days of 

the week, was the normal practice of the Greek Church at this period. 
It may be noted that Eustathios uses an unusual form of the Greek 

word for Wednesday, Tetradi instead of Tetarte. 
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the famed Eleemon ... 

This is a difficult word to explain here. It means ‘merciful, 
compassionate', and in this context Eustathios and the others must be 
imagined as standing around some figure, mosaic or icon which had this 
name; but no other source employs the word in such a context. No doubt 
it was used as a title, perhaps of Saint Demetrios or the Theotokos. 
The masculine gender of the Greek excludes the latter, and it is very 
likely that on this occasion an appeal was being made to the former, 
as the recognised protector of the city. The simplest explanation is 
therefore that Saint Demetrios is meant here, and that Eustathios and 
his companions were standing by the saint's tomb. We may therefore 
have evidence here for the use of 'Eleemon' as another title of Saint 
Demetrios at Thessaloniki. 

the sides of the holy chancel ... 

The translation ‘chancel’ for the Greek bema seems more appropriate 
here (see the notes on $$ 31 and 112). At each side of the chancel of 
the church of Saint Demetrios at Thessaloniki (rebuilt after the fire 
of 1917 as closely as possible in the manner of the original church) 
there was an enclosed area, and this triple bema would have provided 
convenient places for the Sicilian soldiers to gather and parody the 
ceremonies which were being conducted in the central chancel. 

the Komes Aldouin ... 

Eustathios calls the Sicilian commander by this name here and in 
$ 137 (for the title Komes, see che note iu 9 49). He is also mention- 
ed by Niketas Choniates (470-9B 359-€&5}. In the mss. of the latter 
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writer he is occasionally called Baldouin (i.e. Baldwin). This name 
was certainly borne by several notable persons at this period, but it 
seems better to keep the name of the conqueror of Thessaloniki in the 
form in which it appears in Eustathios's text, since the ms. which we 
have seems to be a contemporary one, and a misspelling of the word 
there is therefore less likely. 


$ 116 

evil by the side of good ... 

This may have been inspired by the words of Odysseus (Odyssey 15, 488) 
when he reminded Eumaios that his fate was not entirely bad; or by 
Hesiod's line (Works and Days 179), 'But even for them good things 
will have been mixed with evil’. 

reproving, rebuking, exhorting ... 

This is a direct quotation of II Timothy ἃ, 2, "'Reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort with all longsuffering and doctrine." 
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handsome John ... 

This is, as the text explains, a reference to Andronikos's son John 
(mentioned in $9 42 and 45 above). The nickname which is here said to 
have been invented for hir is conpressed into one word in the Greek, 
Kaloioannes, the kalo- at the beginning meaning ‘fine, good, hand- 
sone. There is no connection between this and the name of the Bul- 
garian who became ruler of his country in 1197, and who is usually 
known either as Ioannitsa or as Kalojan. 

a wave of misfortune ... 

The metaphor is perhaps inspired by such expressions as the line of 
Sophokles (Oidipous Tyrannos 1527), ‘To what a wave of misfortune has 
he come,' or the phrase of Aischylos (Persai 599), 'a wave of evils'. 
Demokritos ... Herakleitos ... 

The tradition of the melancholy philosopher Herakleitos goes back at 
least as far as the fourth century B.C. (Diogenes Laertios, Lives of 
the Philosophers, 9, 1, 6, quoting Theophrastos). The idea that Demo- 
kritos could be opposed to him as a cheerful figure seems to be a 
complete invention, and is considerably later. It is found first in an 
essay of the younger Seneca written in the first century A.D. (De 
Tranquillitate Animi 15, 12; cf. Juvenal 10, 33, Ailian, Varia Hist- 
oria 8,13 and the Souda s.v. Demokritos; the Roman writers prob- 
ably picked up the idea from some Greek source now lost to us. 
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Hektor's crop ... 

This expression is explained by an entry in the Onomastikor (2,29) of 
Ioulios Polydeukes (nore commonly known as Julius Pollux), in a 
passage in which the names of various styles of wearing the hair are 
discussed. Here it is said that according to the historian Timaios the 
'Hektor's cut' was tucked in at the front, and flowed down the neck. 
In that case, Eustathios's use of the expression does not seem to be 
quite accurate. 

in the manner of Theseus ... 

In Ploutarch's Life of Theseus (c. 5) it is said that he shore only 
the front part of his head, as Homer said that the Abantes did, and 
this kind of cut was called a "Theseis" after hin!. Eustathios's 
recollection of this passage is clearly inperfect (see the following 
note) 
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the Abantes ... 

In Homer's Iliad (2, 535) these people are described as being 'long- 
haired behind', and in his scholia on this work Eustathios interprets 
this to mean that their hair was also cut short in front, so that an 
enemy could not grasp it. 

cut round in a circle ... 

The Greeks at this time wore their hair long, as is clear from sur- 
viving works of art, and mature men had beards. The Latins by con- 
trast, wore their hair much shorter, and it was trimmed in a circle 
round their heads; cf. the story  (Niketas 711-2B 537D) of the future 
Alexios IV Angelos who escaped to Sicily in disguise, cutting his hair 
peritrochala, ‘in a circle'. 

The victors seem to have cut the hair of their captives short and 
removed their beards as a gesture of scorn. In these circunstances 
any 'barbering' would have been of the most perfunctory kind. 
hairy-crowned ... 

Eustathios chooses a Homeric word, which is used in the Iliad (4, 533) 
of the Thrakians who accompanied Peiros of Imbrasos. 

Not a hair of our heads ... 

Cf. Luke 21, 28, 'But there shall not an hair of your head perish' and 
Acts 27, 34, 'for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of 
vou. 

would early slay the wicked ... 

This is a direct quotation of Psalms 101, 8, 'I will early destroy all 
the wicked of the land; that I may cut off all wicked doers from the 
city of the Lord.' 

in accordance with nature ... 

Shaving does not seem to have been customary among Byzantine men at 
this time, and might even be regarded as a fault; see the letter of 
Michael Keroullarios on this and other errors of the Latins which is 
quoted by Kazhdan, Change in Byzantine Culture, 260. 
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Konstantinos ... Kekalesmenos ... 

This man is not known to us from any other source. 

4 ... wealthy citizen ... 

The Greek phrase which is translated here as 'wealthy' means literally 
'having his hands full'. It has an almost colloquial ring, although in 
this case Eustathios does not apologise for it. 
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the holy doors were shut ... 

Here and in the previous sentence it should be understood that the 
closing of the doors of a church marked the beginning of a service, 
not an attempt to exclude anyone (see Mathews, The Early Churches of 
Constantinople, 2). 


$ 122 

The wooden semantron .. 

The semantron (simantron, simandron), 'signaller', which is still used 
in some Greek monasteries, is a piece of timber several feet long 
which is beaten as a signal; the sharp clapping sound carries very 
well over a distance. 
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the Katholike ... 

See the note on $ 103. 

at the twinkle ... 

Eustathios quotes I Corinthians 15, 52, with a slight variation of 
vocabulary. 

the Feast of the Elevation ... 

This festival (Hypsosis tou Pantimou Staurou) is celebrated on the 
14th of September, commemorating the first elevation of the Cross 
after the discovery of its remains by St Helena the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, and a second elevation in the reign of the enp- 
eror Heraklios after it had been recovered from the Persians. At this 
time the city had been in the hands of the Sicilians for three weeks, 
but clearly they were not corpletely confident that there would be no 
attacks upon them from the Greeks who remained alive there. 

the boly war ... 

Eustathios is referring to the events described in $$ 14-22 above. 
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a torch or a lamp ... 

Torches (strips of wood which would need to be replaced regularly) 
would have provided one form of illumination, the cheapest (and the 
most dangerous, as being the most likely to cause fires). Οἱ] lamps 
made of clay or metal were more expensive, because of the need to re- 
plenish them continually with oil; in fact the archaeological evid- 
ence suggests that a shortage of oil led to the near-disappearance 
of oil lamps from the eighth century onwards' (Mango, ‘Addendum to the 
Report on Everyday Life', 254-7). 

The Saracens ... 

There is no mention of this group elsewhere. It must be assumed that 
they were serving as mercenaries, or more probably, like many of the 
other troops on the Sicilian side, were unpaid but hoping to profit 
from the booty which they would win if the expedition was successful 
(cf. the pirate Siphantos, mentioned in $ 85, and the note on $ 138 
explaining the term rizico). The word  'Saracen' is used in a very 
general way in Byzantine texts, and gives us no clue as to their ex- 
act place of origin (cf. the children of (H)agar' in $ 46). 

the helmet of Hades 

In Homer's Iliad (5, 844) Athena uses this to conceal herself when she 
is helping Diomedes to attack Ares. A cap or helmet which makes the 
wearer invisible is mentioned on many other occasions in Greek and in 
other European folklore. 

counterbalancing force ... 

'Counterbalancing' is an insertion made by Kyriakidis. The text is 
meaningless without the addition of some such expression, and there is 
a good source for exactly this word in Xenophon's Oikonomikos (3,15), 
‘I believe that the woman ...is a counterbalance to the nan“. 
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willy-nilly ... 

As usual, Eustathios apologises for the use of an expression which is, 
however mildly, of a colloquial nature. 


$ 125 

'Fraternising' with the enemy, of the kind that Eustathios describes 
here, is not an uncommon phenomenon in warfare. The final proverb has 
the appearance at first sight of being a colloquialism, but it has the 
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metrical form of the second part of a classical hexameter, and is in 
fact a direct quotation from the tenth Idyll of Theokritos (line 11). 
Eustathios may have had this text in mind, but the fact that the 
saying appears several times in the paroemiographers shows that it was 
current in non-literary contexts also. 
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a golden harvest ... 

This echoes a story told in Ploutarch's Life of Demetrios Poliorketes 
(890C, repeated more briefly in his Sayings of Kings and Commanders 
183A = Antigonos no.18). Demetrios's father Antigonos dreamed that a 
companion of his son, Mithridates the son of Ariobarzanes, was sowing 
gold dust and reaping a golden harvest. Antigonos interpreted this 
dream correctly as a warning and wished to kill Mithridates, but Den- 
etrios warned his companion, who escaped, and later became king of 
Pontos. Eustathios is using the phrase in a very general way, since 
Ploutarch's story is not particularly appropriate to the Sicilian sack 
of the city. 

without sowing and without ploughing ... 

This is a quotation from Homer's Odyssey (9, 109), where it is a part 
of the description of the Kyklopes, for whom everything grows without 
labour. 

gifts of Hermes ... 

This translates the Greek hermaia, one of several words or phrases 
commonly found in Greek which are based on the idea that Hermes, in 
addition to his other responsibilities, 1s the god to whom lucky 
discoveries or windfalls may be attributed. 

the ants of India 

The tradition goes back to Herodotos (3, 102): these ants were of a 
size between that of a dog and a fox, and used to excavate 
gold-bearing sands which bold men might seize, although at some risk 
to themselves. 5 
tomb-diggers ... 

Because of the custom, so common in the ancient world, of placing 
objects of value belonging to the dead in their tombs, the practice of 
robbing these tombs was also widespread. 

Hades ... god of riches ... 

In Greek mythology Hades, a brother of Zeus, controlled everything 
below the earth, and the home of the dead was called the place of 
Hades'. The name of the god gradually came to be used as the name of 
the place, as it is in modern speech. 

Plouton, 'wealthy, wealth-giver', seems originally to have been a 
title of Hades as the ruler of the whole world beneath the earth, 
since it can truly be said that most wealth comes from beneath the 
earth in one way or another. But the word came in due course to be 
used by the Greeks as if it was the name of an imaginary ruler of the 
abode of the dead. It is not surprising in these circumstances that 
there should often have been some confusion between Plouton and 
Ploutos, the latter being the personification of wealth. In this 
passage Eustathios is combining all three ideas, and Hades has become 
the equivalent of Ploutos. 
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through these ... came ... to learn ... 

The idea of learning through suffering is one which is often encount- 
ered in Greek literature, although Eustathios's words are not an exact 
quotation of any surviving passage. Perhaps he had the words of 
Aischylos in mind (Agamemnon 177-8): Zeus makes men acquire know- 
ledge through suffering. 
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the dreams of virtuous men ... Holy Scripture ... 

Eustathios is certainly thinking of Joseph's dream (Genesis 37, 5 ff.) 
and of the other Joseph's dream (Matthew 2, 13). 

their despotic actions ... 

This phrase translates the single word tyranna; the expression has the 
ring of tragic diction (cf. Sophokles, Oidipous Tyrannos 588). 

that the nations may never say ... 

This is an adaptation of Psalms 79, 10, ‘Wherefore should the heathen 
say, 'Where is their God?' We have here another instance of the use 
of the word nations (ethane or ethnikoi) to indicate pagans or people 
of non-Greek origin (cf. the note to $ 51 on 'the Adriatic States'). 
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the saints wept ... 

The idea that works.of art might weep tears, even tears of blood, is 
one which occurs from time to time in ancient literature. 

the knowledge was of ro benefit ... 

This may be an echo of the words of Teiresias (Sophokles, Oidipous 
Tyrannos, 316-7), 'Alas, how dreadful to be wise, when it brings no 
benefit to the wise man.' 

Kassandra ... 

À Trojan princess and priestess who rejected the advances of the god 
Apollo, and as a result was punished by him: after she had gained the 
gift of prophecy, he decreed that her prophecies, although true, would 
never be believed. 
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the Hodegetria ... 

For this cult, and for a note on the use of this and other images as 
Palladia, see the note on $ 37. 

they burst into tears ... 

Eustathios chooses a Homeric rather than an everyday phrase here 
(11144 9, 433). 
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the sacred writings ... 

No doubt there was much consulting of the Bible at this time, either 
in a methodical way by searching for passages which might be deemed to 
be relevant or by random consultation, i.e. by opening the text and 
placing the finger at some point on the opened page. It is also very 
likely that some of the passages which were selected by such means 
turned out afterwards to have had some prophetic quality. 
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$ 132 

the sufferings of Sion ... 

There are several passages from the Gospels which might have been 
chosen to prepare the congregations in the churches for the sufferings 
which were about to be inflicted upon them. Those selected by 
Kyriakidis and Hunger as the most likely ones are Matthew 24, Mark 13 
and Luke 21, which all have in common, or approximately so, the very 
appropriate words, ‘Let them that be in Judaea flee to the mountains, 
and let him that is on the housetop not go down into the house, 
neither enter therein, to take any thing out of his house. And let hin 
that is in the field not turn back again for to take up his garment. 
But woe to them that are with child, and to them that give suck in 
those days ...' 

O God, the heathen ... 

These are the opening words of the 79th Psalm. 
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a state is advantaged ... 

This sentiment is quoted from the opening (5 2) of the oration by the 
Attic orator Aischines Against Timarchos. 

as Job prayed ... 

In Job 3, 1-5, Job curses the day when he was born; and in verse 6 he 
also curses the night during which he was conceived, saying, ‘let it 
not be joined unto the days of the year'. 

the divisions of the year ... 

This is inspired by Genesis 1, 14, 'And God said, let there be lights 
in the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 

the ecclesiastical hospice ... 

The word used by Eustathios, xenon, is often encountered in contexts 
where, like xenodokeion or the Latin bospitiuz, it means a place where 
travellers stay. But here it is clear that it is referring to a 
building which was being used as a hospital, administered by the 
Church. The explanation for the use of these words as well as the more 
obvious  nosokomeion to describe a hospital is no doubt to be found in 
the fact that in a Byzantine city a large proportion of the persons 
who were receiving treatment in an establishment of this kind would 
have been strangers in the city, who had no homes in which they could 
be nursed by their own families. For a survey of what is known about 
the development of hospitals in the Byzantine period, see the book and 
article by Miller cited in the bibliography. 
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an obol ... 

See the notes on $$ 93 and 113 on Eustathios's use of archaic nanes 
for coins. 

the Seres ... 

The Seres or ‘silk people (from sir, which at that time was the 
Chinese word for silk) were variously placed by ancient geographers 
and other writers, for whom the location of China was a matter of some 
vagueness, even though silk had become known in the Greek world at 
least as early as the time of Alexander the Great. Eustathios himself, 
in his comentary on Dionysios Periegetes (5, 752), calls them a 
'Skythian' race, although this is not as gross an inaccuracy as it 
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might seen at first sight, because one of the traditions concerning 
the Skythians was that they had migrated from Asia  (Herodotos 4, 
11-12). For information on contacts between the Chinese and the Medi- 
terranean in ancient times, see Herrmann, 'Seres'. 
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our well aged wine ... 

In the ancient world, and even until the invention of modern 
antiseptics, it was a common custom to bathe wounds with wine (cf. the 
Biblical story (Luke, 10) of the Good Samaritan, who treated the 
victim of thieves by bathing his wounds with oil and wine).  Koukoules 
(Laographika, vol. 2, 60) quotes Dioskourides, Tzetzes on Homer and a 
demotic song as evidence for the use of wine for this purpose. 

the cup of Lethe ... 

Lethe ('Forgetfulness') was a river in Hades from which, according to 
a tradition which is as old as the Pythagoreans and Plato, the souls 
of the dead drank, and so forgot their previous lives. 

we owe our tbanks ... 

Kyriakidis points out very reasonably that it is far more likely that 
the deaths which followed were the result of an epidenic (e.g., 
typhoid or malaria), for which the devastated city would have provided 
an ideal breeding ground. 

those from Gadeira ... 

At Gadeira or Gades (the modern Cadiz in Spain) there was a shrine of 
Death, to which Eustathios refers in his commentary on Dionysios Peri- 
egetes (5, 453). 

death ... shows no favours ... 

This thought is reminiscent of a fragment of Aischylos's Niobe (161N), 
'Alone of the gods, Death has no love for gifts,' which is quoted by 
Aristophanes in his Frogs (1392), and by other writers. 
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dice ... wheel ... 2 

The image of dice in contexts of this kind is common enough in ancient 
as in modern literature for it to be classed as a cliché. The image of 
Fortune's wheel, which becomes one of her regular attributes in art, 
is almost as common (see Davis, The Wheel of Fortune'). Koukoules 
(Laographika, vol. 2, 131-2), gives several examples from Greek liter- 
ature of the expression 'the wheel of life'. The giving of a wheel 
as an attribute to Justice personified, rather than to Fortune, seems 
inappropriate. 
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what they called the rizico ... 

This seems to represent the Italian risico (modern rischio); it means 
that the men had joined the expedition at their own risk, i.e., with- 
out being paid, but hoping to win booty. 
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the demands of our history ... 

Eustathios uses historia here, forgetting the distinction which he has 
tried to make between the Aistorikos and the syngrapheus in the 
preface to his work (cf. the use of syngrapho in 9 10). 
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the Kerkyraian expression ... 

The proverb 'Kerkyra (Corcyra) is free; relieve yourself wherever you 
wish' is attributed to Strabon and is printed as fragment 8 of the 
missing section of his seventh book; but it must come from an earlier 
source, probably a comedy, since it is in the iambic metre. 

a desert ... of Skythians ... 

This expression, which became proverbial, came into use because of the 
description of Skythia in Herodotos's Histories (4, 17ff.). Here 
several areas in which the Skythians dwelt, or which bordered on their 
territory, are said to be barren and generally uninhabitable (although 
in fact the most barren tracts of land are said to be outside the area 
in which they lived). Eustathios continues by inventing the phrase ‘a 
desert of the Lat ins (i.e., a desert created by them), before moving 
on to develop the idea that Thessaloniki was a desert because it had 
been in a sense deserted by its own citizens. 

the Sicilian Skylla ... 

Here, as previously (see $ 68), Eustathios writes of Skylla as if she 
were located on the Sicilian side of the straits of Messina. 

Sucked us under ... 

The phrase is taken directly from Homer's description of Charybdis 
(Odyssey 12, 104). 
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So this event turned out ... 

Eustathios is quoting a line found (perhaps as a later addition) at 
the end of five plays of Euripides (Alkestis, Andromache, Bacchai, 
Helene, Medeia). 

de anger of the Lord 

This sentence combines phrases from several verses of Isaiah (5, 25; 
9, 12; 10, 4). 
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mark my iniquities ... 

Cf. Psalms 130, 3, ‘If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand?' 

who is lord ... 

Cf. Psalms 12, 3-4, ‘The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips, and 
the tongue that speaketh proud things: who have said, with our tongue 
will we prevail; our lips are our own: who is lord over us?' 
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Eustathios takes the opportunity to condemn the citizens of Thess- 
aloniki for a list of sins of a general kind: envy, improper pride, 
slander, dishonesty. avarice, false accusations, usury and ingratit- 
ude. No doubt this reproduces in an abbreviated form the content of 
one or more of his more general homilies to his flock. 

Lucifer ... 

This translates into the standard English forr the name Heospboros 
("Bringer of Dawn') which was thought (on the strength of Isaiah 14, 
12) to be a name of the Devil. 

Tartaros ... 

See the note on § 65. 
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who lays light burdens upon us ... 

Cf. Matthew 11, 28 and 30, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden ... my yoke is easy and ny burden is light.' 

such progeny ... 

In Greek tokos means both ‘offspring, progeny' and ‘interest on a 
loan'. The play on words has no equivalent in English. 
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no sooner 15 someone pitied ... 

Eustathios quotes a fragment of Menander, which is also preserved in 
the collection of Stobeus (Menander, ed. Körte II, 479 = fr. 595b 
Kock). 


$ 146 
things ... done against ... the Myrobletes ... 
We do not know what Eustathios had in mind when he composed these 
words. It seems that there must have been an incident of some kind 
which led to an attempt by some persons to break into a building, 
presumably the church of Saint Demetrios. It also seems that some 
military activity outside the city preceded the siege. Speculation 
would not be useful when there is no more to go on than this. 
Eustathios did not always enjoy a good relationship with the in- 
habitants of Thessaloniki, as is clear from the letter which he wrote 
to them (Opuscula, 158-65). In this he refers to his expulsion from 
the city for some reason. As Kazhdan ('Eustathius of Thessalonica', 
134-6) shows, the date of this expulsion was probably some years be- 
fore the Norman attack, and so it is not likely that he is alluding to 
this particular episode here. 
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to expose ... 

These lines have been found difficult by all previous translators. The 
present translation follows all editors except Kyriakidis in reading 
delosai, 'to make clear', instead of the ms. reading desai, 'to bind'. 
The sense of the passage seems to be that Eustathios considers the 
matter which he is about to mention in the following sentences as a 
more serious cause of the disaster than any which he has suggested up 
to this point. 

the embezzling of money ... 

Here again it is not possible to say what might have happened, but we 
are left with the impression that there had recently been a dispute 
concerning money which had not been satisfactorily resolved, even 
though a formal contract had been drawn up. The placing of the sign of 
the Cross and the invocation of the Trinity at the beginning of such 
documents was normal (for further details, see Santifaller, ‘Uber die 
Verbalinvokation in Urkunden'). 
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God is just ... 
Cf. Psalms 11, 7, For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness."' 
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more recently arrived ... 

These words suggest that by the time of the delivering of this address 
(which took place after the defeat of the Normans and their departure 
from Greece), the number of those dwelling in the city had been 
augmented either by people who came of their own accord, or perhaps as 
a result of some official attempt to replace people who had died, or 
who had fled and not returned. 

his protecting quiver ... 

This translates the manuscript reading myneke (for mynike), which is 
accepted by Hunger, rather than mystike ('mystic'), which was proposed 
by Tsopanakis and accepted as an emendation by Kyriakidis. 

not unto us. 

Cf. Psalms 115, 1, ‘Not unto us, o Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory ...' 

‘Call upon le. 

Eustathios is quoting Psalms 50, 15. 


Appendix 1: Eustathios on the Writing of 
History 


The first paragraph of Eustathios's preface is interesting because of 
its attempt to define the differences which might be expected to exist 
between an eyewitness or contemporary report of an event, and an 
account written later by someone who was not a participant in the 
actions which he was describing. There was in fact no established 
genre of poliorcetic writing as such in Byzantine literature, and most 
accounts of sieges appear as chapters in larger works; at the begin- 
ning of the period, for example, Dexippos wrote several, and we have a 
few more which have been preserved among the excerpta of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos (see Baldwin, ‘Eusebius and the siege of Thessal- 
onica'). If there was any model which a Byzantine writer would 
automatically have followed, it was Thoukydides's account of the siege 
of Plataia, and the present work is not an imitation of that. What 
Eustathios is in fact doing is adapting for his own purposes a 
distinction which had sometimes been made before, although no 
historian since the second century A.D. had made use of it. 

The words which he uses to define the activities of these two 
kinds of writer are the verbs historeo and syngrapbo and other cognate 
forms. The former is said to describe the  'historian' who has no 
personal experience cf the events which he relates, while the latter 
is chosen to describe the work of the eyewitness or contemporary 
writer. These words are both commonly used by Byzantine writers when 
they are writing about history, but the distinction which is made 
between them here is not one which Eustathios would have found in the 
writing of his contemporaries or of earlier Byzantine historians. It 
is in fact a much older one. It goes back to the opening words of the 
Histories of  Herodotos, and of Thoukydides's account of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Var. Herodotos described his work as a bistorie while 
Thoukydides, although he was not trying to make a point of emphasising 
the difference between himself and his predecessor, uses syngrapbo to 
describe what he was doing. Since the latter has always been thought 
of as the first and the greatest of those historians who wrote about 
the events of their own lifetimes, in which they had themselves played 
some part, the word came in due course to be used quite frequently of 
a historian of contemporary events, as opposed to one who writes of 
things which happened before his own time. 

This was a matter of convention, rather than something which was 
a natural or an extended meaning of the word. Syngrapho is a compound 
form of the simple grapbo, which means 'write' (or in some contexts 
'draw,paint'), and the addition of syn-, together“, only makes it the 
equivalent of the English words ‘compile' or compose. It is there- 
fore often used in Greek of prose writers, who in the ancient world 
almost without exception wrote what we might call non-fiction, which 
could usually be thought of as a matter of compilation, rather than of 
creation. The latter was the sphere of the poets (it is from poieo, 
‘make’, that we have our poetry“, and the Greek word from which this 
comes, poiesis, was applied almost exclusively to poetry in our sense, 
although very occasionally it might also be used to describe a work of 
imaginative literature in prose.  Historeo, on the other hand, and its 
noun historia, are words which have a more precise meaning. This was 
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first successfully studied by Muller (‘De "historia" vocabulo ac 
notione'); his analysis made it clear that of the varying senses in 
which the word was used, the one which is most likely to be found in 
its earliest occurrences is 'inquire'. This conclusion was reinforced 
by the later philological study of the word by Szemerényi (‘Etyma 
Graeca III'), which suggested a common origin for this word and for 
the Latin quaero/quaeso in the Indo-European root ais-, meaning 
'seek'. It seems clear that the alternative etymology, which relates 
it to histor (Latin video) is less satisfactory. The topic was also 
studied by Karl Keuck in his inaugural dissertation Historia, 
Geschichte des Wortes, a work in which many examples of the use of the 
word by other classical and post-classical writers are collected. 
Since Herodotos the Father of History, who collected information and 
made inquiries about the events of his own childhood and earlier 
times, uses historeo and bistoria frequently to describe his work, and 
Thoukydides used syngrapbho to describe what he had done, the two words 
provided later writers with a useful way of distinguishing between the 
recorder of contemporary events and the historian of times before his 
own (even though, as has already been pointed out, the special sense 
in which syngrapho and cognate words are used has nothing to do with 
their basic meaning, which is only that of making a collection of 
written material). 

But although this distinction is often intended when the words 
are used together, when they appear by thenselves it is never safe to 
assume that it should be made in every case, since usage varied (even 
Eustathios himself was not consistent, since in paragraph 139 of this 
work he refers to it as a historia). Ploutarch, for instance, refers 
more than once to Herodotos as a syngrapheus, but it would be wrong to 
assune that there is any great significance in this, because elsewhere 
he uses the same word simply to describe a prose writer, as opposed to 
a poet. As a further example of variation in the use of these words, 
we may note that Polybios, who was an eyewitness or at least conten- 
porary with the events which he describes, frequently refers to his 
work as a historia, and this may have inspired a passage in a later 
author which seems to turn the meaning of the word upside down. The 
Roman writer Verrius Flaccus, in the fourth book of his lost work De 
Significatione Verborum (quoted by Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 5, 
18), noted that some persons used the word bistoria to express the 
opposite of annalistic history. The writer of the former, according to 
this definition, is the one who has played a part in the events which 
he describes: historiam ab annalibus quidam differre putant, quod cun 
utrumque sit rerum gestarum narratio, earum tamen proprie rerum sit 
historia, quibus rebus gestis interfuerit is qui narret (‘some think 
that history differs from annals, in that although each of the two is 
a narrative of actions which have taken place, history is, strictly 
speaking, an account of those events in which the narrator has played 
a part'). Gellius reports that Verrius Flaccus was doubtful about the 
truth of this statement, and this is not surprising, since it is so 
clearly wrong; but it may have been inspired by Polybios's use of the 
word, and by the need to find a term which could be opposed to annales 
(history of the past written on a year-by-year basis), to describe the 
historian of contemporary events. 
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Returning to Bustathios, his use of  bistoreo and syngrapbo in 
this passage may simply have been inspired by his memories of 
the distinction which had in the past been made between Herodotos and 
Thoukydides. But there is an interesting, although perhaps coincid- 
ental, echo here of a statement of the question which survives in the 
scholia to a work which he may be supposed to have known. This is the 
Ars Grammatica or Peri Grammatikes of the second century B.C. writer 
on grammar Dionysios the Thracian. The opening words of this are, 
‘Grammar is a practical knowledge of the things generally said by 
poets and by syngrapheis.' In such a context, of course, the word 
Syngrapheus is obviously intended to mean a prose writer, as opposed 
to a poet, but this did not prevent one of the ancient commentators on 
this work (see Keil, Grammatici Graeci 1, 3 p. 168) from seizing the 
opportunity to expand the idea into a short note on four different 
classes of writer. These are defined as the syngrapheus, the orator, 
the bhistoriographos and the poet. Of these, the writer says, the syn- 
grapheus is ‘the one who has compiled an account (syngrapsamenos) of 
the things which have taken place in his own time, as Thoukydides the 
Athenian compiled an account (synegrapsen) of the Peloponnesian War 
which took place in his own lifetime. The bistoriographos is the one 
who is compiling an account (syngrapbon) of everything before his own 
time, like Herodotos.' This note is not perfectly appropriate to the 
passage on which it is supposed to be a commentary, and the inapprop- 
riateness is best explained by its being a commonplace of literary 
criticism of the time. We may therefore suppose that Eustathios also 
was making use of this same commonly made distinction for his own 
purposes. 

Looking more closely at Eustathios's attempt to define in advance 
and to justify the form of his account of the capture of the city, it 
appears that his eyewitness account will be distinguished from a 
‘historical’ one by using a less embellished language, by ποῖ 
presenting descriptions of places and monuments (i.e., by having no 
ekphraseis or topographiai), and by avoiding ‘incredible rumours’, 
whatever these might have been. What are we to make of this? He was, 
like so many other Byzantine writers, obsessed with considerations of 
formal style (this preface is mentioned as one example among many by 
Maisano, ‘Forma letteraria nei proeni storiograf ici  bizantini', 
although it is not discussed further there). It is possible that the 
tone of the preface is inspired by a wish to forestall imagined crit- 
icism of a work which some might have declared to be insufficiently 
polished (cf. his funeral oration for Manuel, which opens with the 
statement, probably intended to forestall criticism, that the author 
has departed from the traditional rules of this literary genre). It is 
also possible to speculate that he may have had in mind the account by 
John Kameniates of the capture of Thessaloniki by the Arabs in 904 
which survives, apparently in a revised form (published in the Bonn 
Corpus together with Theophanes Continuatus, in PG 109, cols 519-653 
and in the Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, ed. 6. Bóhlig, Berlin 
1973; see also the discussions of this problem by Kazhdan, 'Some 
questions', and by Christides). The account of Kameniates contains a 
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brief formal topography of the city and Eustathios may have feared 
that the lack in his own work of any formal description οἵ 
Thessaloniki, or an ekphrasis praising its many beauties, would offer 
an opportunity to his critics for unfavourable comment. If this is so 
(and see the note on $ 81 for further evidence that Eustathios may 
have known Kameniates's account), we must assume that the 'topograph- 
ical' part of the latter work was written before 1185, and therefore 
formed part of the text in its earliest stage. 


Appendix 2: The Five Alexioi Komnenoi 


The five Alexioi of the Komnenos family who appear in the present work 
are as follows: 


1. Alexios Komnenos the Protosebastos and Protobestiarios  (Barzos no. 
132). He was born about 1135, and was the second son of Manuel's 
brother Andronikos. He held the office of Protostrator between 1167 
and 1176. His elder brother John was elevated to the rank of Proto- 
sebastos in 1170 and also created Protobestiarios or chief guardian of 
the imperial wardrobe. This was a position which had once been held by 
eunuchs, but was so no longer, and was of the highest status not only 
because of the great value of the imperial vestments and regalia, 
together with the other treasures which were under his supervision, 
but also because of the frequent contact with the emperor which it 
implied; it was by now frequently given by custom to an emperor's 
nephew. John died in 1176, and we may suppose that Alexios succeeded 
his brother in the rank and the office which he had held. His position 
of Protostrator now fell vacant, and was given to another Alexios 
Komnenos (no. 3 below). 

By the time that the relationship between this Alexios Komnenos 
and Manuel's widow began he was himself a widower. Whether he and 
Maria-Xene were in fact lovers or not, their association and the facts 
of his birth and position must have led to suspicions that a dynastic 
marriage or a coup might be being planned and this, together with his 
support for the pro-Latin policy which had been inherited from Manuel, 
led to the forming of plots against hin. 

When the nobles of Constantinople threw their lot in with Andro- 
nikos, Alexios Komnenos the Protosebastos was taken across the straits 
to Chalkedon and handed over to Andronikos, who had him blinded 
(Niketas 323-5B 248-9D). His subsequent fate is unknown. It is prob- 
able that, like so many other persons who had been removed from public 
life in this way, he retired to a monastery, voluntarily or otherwise. 


2. The emperor Alexios II Komnenos (Barzos no. 155), who was born in 
1168 or 1169 (see the note on 9 14), and died in September or October 
1183. 


3. Alexios Komnenos the Protostrator (and Cupbearer). There is a real 
difficulty here. According to Eustathios (9 14), one of the particip- 
ants in the conspiracy against Maria-Xene and the Protosebastos was an 
Alexios Komnenos the Protostrator who was legitimately born and an 
anepsiadous of Manuel I, which should mean that he was the son of a 
first cousin of the late emperor. William of Tyre (1070) also says 
that an Alexios Komnenos holding the office of Protostrator was one of 
the conspirators. 

On the other hand Niketas, in his account of this conspiracy 
(301B 231D), names as one of those who took part in it an Alexios 
Komnenos who was, he says, a child of Manuel I who had been born as 
the result of an irregular union between the emperor and his niece 
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Theodora, and was of the rank of Sebastokrator. He also tells us 
(556-8B 425-6D) that this Alexios was reduced to the rank of Kaisar by 
Isaac Angelos. 

It is not impossible that the Protostrator and the Sebastokrator 
should be the same person, since the first title denotes an office and 
the second a rank (just as the Protobestiarios Alexios Komnenos was of 
the rank of Protosebastos). But since Eustathios and Niketas differ so 
radically in what they say about the parentage of the conspirator, it 
is clear that one of them must be wrong in this respect at least. 

After reviewing the evidence, Barzos (vol. 2, 390-1 and 482) 
concludes that both Eustathios and William of Tyre are mistaken, and 
that the conspirator was not in fact the Protostrator but the Sebasto- 
krator, and that it was this man who was an illegitimate son of Manuel 
(see no. 4). In that case the Protostrator may be identified with the 
Alexios Komnenos (Barzos no. 237) who joined the Normans in Sicily 
before their attack on Sicily ($ 50). According to Niketas (384B 296D) 
this Alexios had been appointed to the position of Epi tou Kerasmatos 
by Manuel I. This office, which we may translate as ‘Master of the 
Potion', involved supervision of the mixing of the emperor's drinks, 
and was of course one which conferred very high status on its holder 
because it brought hin so regularly into the emperor's presence; it is 
for this reason that writers sometimes refer to this Alexios as 'Alex- 
ios the Cupbearer'. If it was this Alexios who was, as Eustathios 
says, an anepsiadous of Manuel, it is possible, as Varzos shows (vol. 
2, 390-1), to eliminate all possibilities but one among known members 
of the imperial family: unless there was a cousin of Manuel I whose 
name has been lost to history, Alexios the Cupbearer could only have 
been the son of the Andronikos Komnenos Batatzes who was the son of 
Manuel's sister Eudokia by Theodoros Batatzes. He will have been born 
about 1155. This is certainly a better suggestion than that advanced 
by Brand (Byzantium Confronts tbe West, 54 and 161), that he was a 
nephew of Alexios Komnenos the Protosebastos. 

We must therefore assume that Eustathios, who was not in 
Constantinople at the time of the conspiracy against Maria-Xene and 
the Protosebastos, was wrong in saying that the conspirator was legit- 
imate and was the Protostrator; this will have been Alexios Komnenos 
the Sebastokrator. The Epi tou Kerasmatos and the Protostrator will 
have been the same person, and we must assume that since it is unlike- 
ly that the two offices were held simultaneously, this Alexios 
Komnenos began to hold the latter position after our no. 1, the Proto- 
sebastos and Protobestiarios, vacated it in 1176. 

Alexios the Cupbearer, after his participation in the Norman in- 
vasicn, was captured together with the enemy's generals after the bat- 
tle of Demetiza in 1185 and blinded (Niketas 472B 360D). 


4. Alexios Komnenos the Sebastokrator (Barzos no. 156). If the above 
be accepted, there is no difficulty in identifying this man as 
Manuel's illegitimate son, born in 1160 or 1161. He would have been 
about twenty-two years old at the time of the conspiracy, and it would 
not be surprising to find him involved in it, since the circumstances 
of his birth would have made hir and Maria-Xene automatically enemies. 
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He seems to have prospered for a while under Andronikos, and even 
received the latter's daughter Eirene in marriage (see the note to 
$ 14 on the patriarch Theodosios). But he was later suspected of being 
involved in a plot against the emperor, and was blinded (Niketas 401 
and 556-7B; 309 and 425D). 


5. The false 'Alexios Komnenos'. Nothing suggests that he was in any 
way genuinely related to the family of the Komnenoi. None of our 
sources for this period suggests that he accompanied the Normans to 
Greece, and his later fate is unknown, although he is perhaps the sane 
as the Alexios Komnenos' who appeared in France shortly afterwards. 
It may be noted that three other pseudo-Alexioi are recorded as having 
appeared in various other places during the reigns of Isaac I Angelos 
and his successor Isaac II. Since the genuine Alexios had died so 
young, and the manner of his death must have been a matter only of 
rumour and hearsay, the temptation to find a replacement for him must 
have been a strong one (for further information about the five false 
Alexioi, see Barzos, vol. 2 pp. 471-481). 


Index 


References are given to the paragraphs of tbe Tafel edition which are 
used in the English translation. The letter 'n' distinguishes those 
subjects which are mentioned only in the notes. 

Note that Greek words beginning with Beta (which by Eustathios's 
time was pronounced as 'v'), are indexed under B. 


Abantes 119 

Aboudimos, Manuel 73 

Acheron 104 

Acropolis of  Thessalonike 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 56, 59, 62, 64, 66, 
75n, 85, 90 

Adriatic 51, 53 

Agar, children of (Agarenes) 46, 48 
Agnes, see Komnene, Anna 

Agora of Constantinople 20 

AIMA (prophecy) 41n 

Alamanos (German) 48, 73, 74 

Alanoi 69 

Aldouin 115, 116, 137 

Alexios; see Komnenos, Sikountenos 
Aloeus 68 

Amazons 70 

Amir 103 

Anagnostes, John; see Title (note), 82n 
Anatolia 47 

Angeloi, family 27, 33, 36 

Angelos, Isaac I (emperor) see Title 
Anna, see Komnene, Anna 

Antioch 14, 48 

Ants, gold-digging 126 

Apostles 51 

Argos (watchman) 63 

Ares 3, 65, 75 

Aristotle 49 

Armenian(s) 34, 113, 114 

Artemisia 71n 

Asklepios 65 

Asomatoi, gate of 75 ...church of 75, 82n 


Bagentia 51 

Baldouin; see Aldouin 

Barathron, at Athens 104 
Bebrykes 26 

Bela III of Hungary 48 
Bellerophon 85n 

Bema, meaning of 31n, 112n, 115n 
Bithynians 26 

Blachernai Palace at Constantinople 41n 
Blattaces, moaes.eiy of 281 
Blinding 36n, 56 
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Boleas 88 

Boradiotes, Theodosios (patriarch of Constantinople) 14-19, 23, 
33-35, 39 

Bosporos; see Phosphorios 

Bourgesioi 72 

Brabas, Alexios 58n 

Branas, John 53 

Bulgarians 106 

Byzantion 21, 28, 55; see also Constantinople 


Chalke (in Great Palace at Constantinople) 40 

Chalkedon 26-27 

Chamaidrakon, tower of 4n, 81n, 83 

Chaos, 82, 104 

Charon 3, 84 

Chartoularios 58n 

Charybdis 68, 140 

Chinese (silk) 135 

Chortaites, Mount 62 

Choumnos, Theodoros 58, 66-67, 76 

Chounabitai 72 

Christ Pantepoptes, monastery of, at Constantinople, 18n 

Comes; see Kones . 

Constantine the Great 28, 68 

Constantinople (Konstantinopolis) 37, 43, 50-53, 55-56 (Megalopolis) 
14, 21, 25-28, 37, 46, 50-51, 56, 122; see also Byzantion, Chalke, 
Hagia Sophia, Christ Pantepoptes 

Contracts, drawing of 147 


Dalas(s)enos 48 

Damalis 21 

Danube; see Istros 

David; see Konnenos 

David, King of Israel 43 

Delphoi (priestess at) 81 

Demetiza, battle of, Title note 
Demetrios, Saint 10, 76, 90, 96-97, 103, 113, 115, 122, 128, 146, 
149; (church of) 90, 97, 99, 101, 103, 113, 115, 122; (house of) 
96; see also Myrobletes 

Demokritos 117 

Demosthenes 65n 

Despoina (title) 14n, 16n, 28n 
Dikaiodotes 14 

Diomedes (Saint) 35; (Homeric hero) 87 
Dionysios of Syracuse 49 

Domestikos; see Megas 

Doukas, John Kamateros, 14-15 

Doux 51, 56, 57, 58; see also Megas Doux 
Dreams 128 

Dyrrachion 53, 74 


Easter 18 
Eirene; see Komnene 
Emir 103 
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Empousa 11 

Envy (personification) 14 

Enyalios 75 

Eparchos 14-15 

Ep(h)ialtes 65 

Epi ton Deesion 39n 

Epi ton Oikeiakon 14 

Epi tou Kerasmatos; see Appendix 2 
Epi tou Stratou 39 

Epimetheus 10, 63 

Erinys (Fury) 31, 94 
Ethnos/ethnikos 51n, 128n 

Euripos 11, 33n, 68 

Exkoubitors, gate of, at Constantinople 41η 


Fasting Preface 3, 114 

Fates (Kerai) 65n; (Moirai) 72n 
Fire, Greek 29n 

France 44, 48n 

Furies (Erinyes) 31, 94 


Gadeira (Gades) 136 

Genoa 48 

George (Saint), church of, at Thessalonike 75n, 81n 
Georgia, see Iberia 

German 48, see also Alamanos 

Giants 45 

Gidos, Alexios 58 

Golden Gate (at Thessalonike and Constantinople) 75 
Greek, see Hellene, Romaios etc. 

‘Greek fire' 29 


Hagar; see Agar 

Hagia Sophia, church of, at Constantinople 16, 20, 41n; at Thessalo- 
niki 103n 

Hagiochristophorites, Stephanos, 39 
Hagioeuphemites, Leon, 74 

Hagiotheodorites, Michael, 39 

Haploucheir, Michael, 39 

Harpies, 10 

Hekabe 10n 

Hektor 119 

Hellene (ancient Greek) 28, 67; see also Romaios 
Heosphoros (Lucifer) 144n 

Herakleitos 117 

Hermes 11, 63, 126 

Herod 105 

Herodotos 75; see also Appendix 1 

Hippodrome, at Thessalonike 91 

History, writing of; see Preface 1-3 and Appendix 1, 10n, 139n 
Hodegetria (title of Theotokos) 37, 130 
Hornisdas, tower of 75n 

Hospital, at Thessalonike 134 

Hungary 48 

Huns Jen 
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Iberia (Georgia) 64; see also Katae 
Iconoclast 94 

Ikonion, Sultan of 48 

Illyria 53-54 

India 126 

Iotacism; see Introduction 

Istros, 53 

Italian (Italos) 98; see also Latin 


Jerusalem 48 (at Constantinople) 35n 

Jew(s) 97, 113 

Job 134 

John; see Komnenos, Marquis, Maurozomes, Renier-John 
John (Cardinal) 29 


Kaisar (title) and Kaisarissa, 14-17, 20; see also Komnene, Maria; 
Marquis (John); Alexios Komnenos no. 3 (Appendix 2) 

Kalamaria Gate 75n 

Kaloiannes (John Komnenos) 117 

Kamateros, John Doukas 14-15 

Kamateros, Basil 39, 40 

Kameniates, John 81η, Appendix 1 

Kamytzes, Manuel 58 

Kassandra 97n, 129 

Kassandreotike Gate 75n, 91n 

Katae of Georgia 57n 

Kataphloros/on 55n 

Katepano 85n 

Katholike (church) 103, 122 

Kekalesmenos, Konstantinos 120 

Kentenarion (of gold) 93n 

Kerai/Keres 65n; see also Moirai 

Kerkyra 140 

Kladon 48 

Klotho 72 

Koimesis (of Theotokos) 55 

Kokytos 104 

Komes 49, 51, 95, 108, 115, 120 

Komnene, Anna (wife of Alexios II and Andronikos I) 44 

Komnene, Eirene (first wife of Manuel I) 14n, Appendix 2 

Komnene, Maria (wife of Marquis of Montferrat) 14-17, 20 

Komnene, Maria (daughter of Andronikos I) 24 

Komnene, Maria-Xene (widow of Manuel I) 14-20, 28, 35 

Komnenos, Alexios II 14, 25, 31, 38, 41-45, 48, 50, 51; see also 
Appendix 2 

Komnenos, Alexios (Protosebastos) 14, 19, 21, 24, 28, 31; see also 
Appendix 2 

Komnenos, Alexios (Protostrator, formerly Epi tou Kerasmatos 50-52, 
94-95; see also Appendix 2 

Komnenos, Alexios (Sebastokrator) 14-17, 20; see also Appendix 2 
'Komnenos, Alexios' (pretender) 51; see also Appendix 2 

Komnenos, Andronikos I Title, 22, 24-35, 37, 43, 47-48, 50-51, 53, 
55-57, 60, 62, 63, 68, 94, 122, 134 

Komnenos, David 2, 5-12, 54-68, 71-72, 74, 76-81, 84-85, 88-89, 132, 
134 
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Komnenos John 14-17, 20, 42, 45, 117 
Komnenos, Manuel I 14, 21, 24, 48, 50-51 
Komnenos, Manuel 14-17, 20, 42, 45 
Kontos; see Komes 

Kontostephanos, Andronikos 33 
Koutalas, Leon 86 

Kral (= Király) 48 

Krania 113 

Krete, Kretans 63 

Krites tou Belou 39n 

Kroisos 95 


Laistrygonians 81 
Lakonian (laconic) 81 
Lapardas, Andronikos 14 


Latin(s) 28-30, 48, 51, 55-56, 58, 64, 66-67, 72-74, 98, 109, 113, 
114, 116, 117-119, 121, 122, 136, 138; see also Italian, Sicilian, 


Genoa, Lombard, Pisa, Rome 
Lazoi, Lazike 41 

Lent Preface 3n, 84n 
Lethe 136 

Logothetes 39 
Lombard/Longobard 48 
Lucifer 144 


Makedonia 54 

Maleinos 48 

Manuel; see Komnenos 

Maria-Xene, see Komnene 

Marquis (Conrad of Montferrat) 48 

Marquis (Renier-John) 14 

Maurozomes, John 10, 68, 91 

Maurozomes, Theodore, 39 

Mazidas, Leon 62 

Megalopolis; see Constantinople 
Megalopolitans (= citizens of Constantinople) 26, 51 
Megas Domestikos 58n 

Megas Doux 33 

Messina 51, 68n 

Metamorphosis (Transfiguration) 55n 
Metropolitan church at Thessalonike 103 
Michaelitzes, house of, at Constantinople 41n 
Moirai 72n; see also Kerai 

Montferrat; see Marquis, Renier-John 

Muse (of Herodotos) 87 
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Myrobletes (Saint Demetrios) 76, 90, 96-97, 103, 113, 115, 122, 128, 


146, 149; (Saint Nikolaos) 75 


Narkissos of Eretria 59n 

Nikaia 46, 94 

Nikephoros (Parakoimomenos) 58, 63 
Nikolaos (Saint) 75 
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Odysseus 81 

Offices and titles, Byzantine; see Chartoularios, Despoina, Dikaio- 
dotes, Doux, Epi ton Deesion, Epi ton Oikeiakon, Epi tou Kerasmatos, 
Epi tou Stratou, Katepano, Komes, Krites tou Belou, Logothetes, 
Megas Domestikos, Parakoimomenos, Protobestiarios 

Ostrakon, ostrakinda 14n 

Otos 65 

Ozolians 96 


Paiania (deme of Attike) 65 

Palace at Constantinople (Great Palace) 14, 19, 41n; (Blachernai 
Palace) 41n 

Palaiologos, Andronikos 58 

Palermo 51 

'Palladia' 37n 

Pantechnes, Theodoros 14 

Paphlagonia 21, 28, 33 
Parakoimomenos; see Nikephoros 
Pathetic style 1 

Patrenos, Konstantinos 39 

Patriarch, see Boradiotes, Kamateros 
Pegasos 85 

Persephone 28 

Personifications (Envy) 14; (War and Justice) 137 
Phaethon 39 

Phalaris 49 

Phanios 37 

Philadelphenos; see Sikountenos 
Phosphorios (seastern) 28n 

Phrangia (France) 44n 

Pisa 48 

Plouton 126 

Porphyogennetos; see Komnene, Maria 
Prebentzounoi 56 

Presocratic philosophers 11n, 117 
Probatas, Theophanes 74 

Prophecies (AIMA) 41n 131 

Prophets, the 129 

Prostitution 109, 125 
Protobestiarios Appendix 2 
Protosebastos; see Komnenos, Alexios 
Protostrator 14; see also Appendix 2 
Provencals; see Prebentzounoi 
Pterygeonites 35n 

Pythagoras 60 


Quaestor (Dikaiodotes) 14n 


Renier-John of Montferrat 14n 

Richard of Cerra 53n 

Rizico 138 

Roger II of Sicily 49 

Romaikos (=Greek) 67, 138 

Romaios (sGreek) 14, 28-29, 52-53, 98, 119; (=Roman) 29 
Romanos (son-in-law of Andronikos I) 53 

Rome 29, 48 
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Sapria 22 

Saint; see Demetrios, George, Nikolaos 

Saracens 123 

Sebastokrator; see Komnenos, Alexios and Manuel 
Sebastos 13, 39, 48 

Semantron 122 

Serbs 76 

Seriphos 98 

Seres 135 

Sicily and Sicilians 29, 43, 48-53, 56, 65, 68, 85 
Sieges, descriptions of; see Preface 1-3 
Sigelos 60n 

Sikountenos Philadelphenos, Alexios 51 

Sinope 21, 24 

Sion 132 

Siphantos 85, 91, 93 

Skylla 68n, 140 

Skythia or Skythis 50, 140 

Sokrates 11n 

Solomon 70 

Sophists 11 

Stentor 68 

Style, literary; see Introduction and Appendix 1 
Sultan (of Ikonion) 48; (of Turkey) 14 
Synadenos, Theodoros 24 


Tancred 53n 

Tantalos 79 

Tartaros 16, 65, 144 

Tauris 50 

Tessarakoste Sunday; see Preface 3n 

Theodosios; see Boradiotes 

Theotokos; see Hodegetria, Koimesis 

Theseus 119 

Thessalonike 2, 54-55, 63, 65, 68, 73, 77, 81, 116; churches: see 
Asomatoi, Demetrios, Katholike, Metropolitan; gates: see Asomatoi, 
Golden Gate, Kalamaria, Kassandreotike; harbour: 59, 75, 92-94; 
hippodrome: 91; hospital: 134; house of St Demetrios and Eustathios: 
96; towers: see Chamaidrakon, Hormisdas 

Thoukydides; see Appendix 1 

Thynians 26 

Titles, Byzantine; see Offices 

Transfiguration, Feast of (Metamorphosis) 55 

Trigonion 81n 

Tripsyches, Konstantinos 35n 

Turks, Turkey 14 

Tuscans 48 

Typhos 16 

Tyrannos 49 

Tzyskos, Basileios 77 


Uriah 43 
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(For Greek words beginning with 'B', see under 'B' rather than 'V') 


William I of Sicily 48 

William II of Sicily 49, 50-52, 116 
William the iconoclast 94 

Wine 96, 136 


Xene; see Konnene, Maria-Xene 
Xenon (hospital) 134n 
Xerxes 62, 71n 


Zabareion, at Thessalonike 67 
Zenenikos 113 


